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ORIGIN AND FIRST SETTLEMENT 


OF THE SEVERAL 


STATES AND GOVERNMENTS OF GREECE. | 


25 | . | C © £ | | * 
O all the ancient nations, ſcarce have any been ſo 


highly celebrated, or furniſhed hiſtory with ſo 
many valuable monuments and illuſtrious examples 
as Greece. In what light ſoever ſhe is conſidered, whe- 
ther for the glory of her arms, the wiſdom. of her laws, or 
the ſtudy and improvement of arts and Nciences, all theſe 
ſhe carried to the utmoſt degree of perfection; and it may 
truly be ſaid, that in all theſe reſpeEts ſhe has in ſome 
meaſure-been the ſchool of mankind. 

It is impoſlible not to be very much affected with the 
hiſtory of ſuch a nation; eſpecially when we conſider 
that it has been tranſmitted to us by writers of extraor- 
dinary merit, many of vhom diſtinguiſhed themfelves as 
much by their ſwords, as by their pens; and were as great 
commanders and able ſtateſmen, as excellent hiſtorians. 1 
confeſs, it is vaſt advantage to have ſuch men for guides; 
men of an exquiſite judgement and conſummate prudence; 
of a juſt and perfect taſte in every reſpect; and who furniſh 
not only the facts and thoughts, as well as the expreſſions 
wherewith they are to be repreſented ; but what is 
Vor. III. 5 5 more 
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more, to furniſh all the proper reflections that are to ac- 
company thoſe facts and which are the moſt uſeful im- 
provements reſulting from hiſtory. Theſe are the rich 
ſources from whence I ſhall draw all that T have to fav, 
after J have previouſly enquired into the firſt origin and 
eſtabliſhment of the Grecian ſtates. As this enquiry muſt 
be dry, and not capable of affording much delight to the 
rcader, I ſhall be as brief as poſſible. But before I enter 
upon that, I think it neceſſary to draw a kind of aſhort plan 


ot the ſituation of the country, and of the ſeveral parts 
that compoſe it. | 


ARTICLE 1 
A geographical deſcripiton of ancient GREECE. 


\ NCIENT Greece, which is now the ſouth part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the eaſt 


Þ the AEgean ſea, now called the Archipelago; on 


the ſouth by the Cretan, or Candian ſea; on the weſt 
by the Ionian ſea; and on the north by IIIyria and 
Thrace. | 
'The conſtituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, 
Peloponneſus, Greece properly ſo called, Theſſaly, and 
Macedonia. 5 Fs 
EriRUS. This province is ſituate to the weſt, and 
divided from Theſſaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus 
and the Acroceraunian mountains. 7 ww 
The molt remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the 
Mo1ossIANS, whoſe chief city is Dodona, famous for 
the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The CHAONIANS, 
whoſe principal city is Oricum. The THESPROTIANS, 
whoſe city is Buthrotum, where was the palace and reſi- 
dence of Pyrrhus. The ACARNANIANS, whoſe city 
was Ambracia, which gives its name to the gulf. Near 
to this ſtood Actium, Fon for the victory of Auguſtus 
Cæſar,, who built over againſt that city, on the other fide 


Epirus 
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OF GREECE. 3 

Epirus muſt have been very well peopled in former 
times; as (a) Ag e relates, that Paulus Amilius, after 
having defeated Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, de- 
ſtroyed ſeventy cities 1n that country, the greateſt part of 
which belonged to the Moloſſians; and that he carried 
away from thence no leſs than a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand priſeners. | 

PELOPONNESUS. This is a peninſula, now called the 
Morea, joined to the reſt of Greece only by the Iſthmus. 
of Corinth, that is but ſix miles broad. It is well known 
that ſeveral princes have attempted in vain to cut through 
this Iſthmus. 

The parts of Peloponneſus are, AcnaA1a, properly ſo 
called, whole chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patra, &c. 
E.1s, in which is Olympia, otherwiſe called Piſa, ſeated 
on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of which the Olym- 
pick games uſed to be celebrated. Cyllene, the count 
of Mercury. MEs8SENIA, in which are the cities of Met 
ſene, Pylos, in the laſt of which Neſtor was born, and 
Corona. ARCADIA, in which ſtood the cities of Tegea, 
Stymphalos, Mantinea, and Megalopolis, Polybius's 
native place. LACONIA, wherein ſtood Sparta, or 
Lacedzmon, and Amyclæ; mount Taygetus ; the river 


Eurotas, and the cape of Tenarus. ArGoLts, in which 


was the city of Argos, called alſo Hippium, famous for 
the temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycenæ, Nauplia, Troe- 
zen, and Epidaurus, wherein was the temple of Aſcu- 
lapius. | 


GREEC E properly ſo called; 


THE principal parts of this country were, ETOLIA 
in which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon and Ole- 
nus. Dokrs, Lockis, inhabited by the Ozolæ. Nau- 
porn now called Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the 

urks in 1571. PHOCIs. Antycyra. Delphos at the 


foot of mount Parnaſſus, famous for the oracles delivered | 


there. In this country alſo was mount Helicon. Br ora. 


B 2 Orchomenos, 
() Apud Strab, I. vii. p. 322, ; 
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now called Durazzo. Appo 
of the country, and the native place of Philip and of his ſon 

Alexander the Great. Ægæa. Adeſſa. Þ 

thus, from whence the Olynthiacks of Demoſthenes took 

their name. Torone. Arcanthus. Theſſalonica, now 
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Orchomenos. Theſpia. Cheronea, Plutarch's natire 
country. Platza, famous for the defeat of Mardonius. 


Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, from whence the 


Grecian army ſet ſail for the ſiege of Troy. Leuctra, 
celebrated for the victory of Epaminondas. ATTica. 
Megara. Eleuſis. Decelia. Marathon, where Miltiades 


defeated the Perſian army. Athens, whaſe ports were 


Piræcus, Munichia, and Phalerus ; and mountains Hy- 
mettus and Cithæron. Lockis. - 


THESSALY. The moſt remarkable towns of this pro- 


vince were, Gomphi, Pharſalia, near which Julius Cæſar 
defeated Pompey. Magneſia. Methone, at the ſiege of 
which Philip loſt his eye. Thermopylæ, a narrow 
ſtrait, famous for the defeat of Xerxes's numerous army 
by the vigorous reſiſtance of three hundred Spartans, 
Phthia. hebes. Lariſſa. Demetrias. The delight- 


ful vallies of "Tempe, near the banks of the river Peneus, 
Olympus, Pelion, and Oila, three mountains celebrated 
in fabulous ſtory for the battle of the giants. 


MACEDONIA. I ſhall only mention a few of the prin- 
cipal towns of this country. promos or Dyrrachium, 
Honia. Pella, the capital 


allene, Olyn- 


called Salonichi, Stagira, the place of Ariſtotle's birth, 
Amphipolis. Philippi, famous for the an gained 
there by Auguſtus aud Antony over Brutus and Caſſius, 
Scotuſſa, Mount Athos; and the river Strimon, 


The GRECIAN iſles, RE 


There is a great number of iſlands contiguous to Greece, 
that are very famous in hiſtory. Tn the Jonian ſea, Cor- 
cyra with a town of the ſame name, now called Corfu. 


Cephalene and Zacynthus, now Cephalona and Zant. 
Ithaca, the country of Ulyſſes, and Dulichium, Near 


the 
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In the Saronick gulph, a gina and. Salamine, to 
famous ſor the naval battle between Xerxes and the 
Greeians. Between Greece and Aſia lie the Sporades; 
and the Cyclades, the moſt noted of which. are Andros, 
Higher up in the ÆEgean fea is Eubcea, now Negropont, 
e the Ini land by a ſmall —.œ of the 
ſea, called Euripus. The moſt remarkable city of this 
ile was Chalcis. Towards the north is Cyrus and a 
cood deal higher Lemnos, now called Stalimene ; and 
ſtill farther Sanuothrace. Lower down is Leſbos, whoſe 
principal city was Mitylene from whence the ifle has ſince 
taken the name of Metelin. Chios, Scio, renowned for 
excellent wine; and, laſtly, Samos. Some of theſe laſt 
mentioned iſles are reckoned to belong to Aſia. 


* 


the illes, contiguous to Greece. It has to the north the 


Egean ſea, or the Archipelago; and to the ſouth the 


African ocean. Its principal towns were, Gortyna, Cydon, 

Gnoſſus; its mountains, Dicte, Ida, and Corycus. Its 

labyrinth is famous all over the world. 
he Grecians had colonies in moſt of thefe iſles. 

They had likewiſe fettlements in Sicily, and in part of 
Italy towards Calabria (5) which places are for that reaſon 
called Gracia magna. : 

(e) But their grand ſettlement was in Aſia minor, and 
particularly in Æolis, Ionia, and Doris. The principal 
towns of /Eolis are, Cumæ, Phocæa, Elea. Ot Ionia, 


Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Ephe- 


ſus. Of Doris, Halicarnailus and Cnidos. 

They had alfo a great number of colonies diſperſed up 
and down in different parts of the world, whereof I ſhall 
give {ome account as occaſion ſhall offer. 


En: (8) Strab. I. vi. p. 253, (c) Plin. I. vi. e. 2. 
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e promontory Malea, over-againſt Laconia, is Cithera. 


elos, and Paas ancientiy famous for fine marble. 
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The itland of Crete, or Candia, is the largeſt of all q 
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0 ARTICLE IL 
Diviſion of the Grecian hiſtory into four ſeveral ages. | 


Re & hep. Grecian hiſtory may be divided into four 
| different ages, all noted by ſo many memorable i 
epochas, all which together include the . pace of 2154 
years . 3 f 2 
The firſt age extends from the foundation of the 


— 
. YR E PIT ar 
* „ 
— 


1 ſeveral petty kingdoms of Greece (beginning with that 
=! of Sicyone, which is the moſt ancient) to the ſiege | 
| | of Troy, and comprehends about a thouſand years, 
Wi a from the year of the world 1820 to the year 
Wt} 2820. 5 
| | The ſecond begins from the taking of Troy to the 
[ 1 reign of Darius, the fon of Hyſtaſpes, at which period the 
1 Grecian hiſtory begins to be intermixed with that of the 
Perſians, and contains the fpace of ſix hundred ſixty- 
13 three years, from the year of the World 2820 to the year 
1 , The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of | 
Darius to the death of Alexander the Great, which is the | 
. fineſt part of the Grecian hiſtory, and takes in the term of | 
b: |; one hundred and ninety-eight years, from the year of the 


I world 3483 to the year 3681. DOTY 
| |; The fourth and laſt age commences from the death 
1 of Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to de- 1 
Yi! cline, and continues to their final ſubjection by the 
# '! _ Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin and downfal of 
191 the Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking and de- : 
hh |  ftrucionot Corinth by the conſul L. Mummius in 3858, 
„ partly from the extinction of the kingdom of the Seleuci- q 
des in Alla by Pompey, in the year of the world 3930, 
and of the kingdom of the Lagides in Egypt by Auguſtus, ; 
anno mun. 3974. This laſt age includes in all two hundred 
and ninety- three years. | 
[ Of theſe four diſtin& ages, I ſhall in this place only 
touch upon the two firſt, in a very ſuccin& manner juſt 
| to 
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to give the reader ſome general notion of that obſcure 
eriod ; becauſe thoſe times, at leaſt a great part of them 
Fave more of fable in them than of real hiſtory, and are 
wrapped up in ſuch darkneſs and obſcurity, as are ver y 
hard, if not impoſſible to penetrate : And I have often da- 
clared already, that ſuch a dark and laborious enquiry, . 
though very uſeful for thoſe that are for going to th: 
bottom of hiſtory, does not come within the the plan of 
my deſign. | Ho 
| AR 11GCLE HE: 
The primitive origin of the Grecians. 


N order to arrive at any certain knowledge con-erning 
the firſt origin of the Grecian nations we mut necef- 
rily have recourſe to the- accounts we have of it in holy 
ſcripture. 8 £ 
(4) Javan or Ion (for in the Hebrew t'.e ſame letters 
differently pointed form theſe two different names) the ſon 
of Japhet, and grandſon of Noah, was certainly the 
father of all thoſe nations, that went under the general 
denomination of Greeks, though he has been looked upon 
as the father of the Ionians only, Which were but one 
particular nation of the Greeks. But the Hebrews, lie 
Chaldeans, Arabians and others, give no other appellation 
to the whole body of the Grecian nations, than that of 
Tonians. (e) And for this reaſon Alexander, in the pre- 
dictions of Daniel, is mentioned under the name of the 
king of * Javan. 5 . 

(7) Javan had four ſons, Eliza, Tarſis, Chittim, and 
Dodanim. As Javan was theoriginal father of the Grecians 
in general, no doubt but his four ſons were the heads and 
founders of the chief tribes and principal branches of that 
nation, which became in ſucceeding ages fo renowned for 
arts and arms. | Eh | 
Eliza is the ſame as Ellas, as it is rendered in the 
Chaldee tranſlation; and the word"Exayres which was uſed 

as the common appellation of the whole people, in the 
TT TY ſame _ 


(4) Gen. x. 2. (e) Dan viii, 21. 


(Y Gen. x 4. 


* Hircus caprarum rex Græciæ; ix the Hebrew, rex ſavan, 
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fame manner as the word "Exaas was of the whole country, 
has no other derivation. The city of Elis, very ancient in 
Peloponneſus, the Elyſian fields, the river Eliſſus, or 
L:iffus, have long retained the marks of their being de- 
rived from Eliza, and have contributed more to- preſerve 
his memory, than the hiſtorians themſelves of the nation 


who were inquiſitive after foreign affairs, and but little ac- 


quainted with their own original; becauſe, as they had 
little or no knowledge of the true religzon, they did not 
carry their enquiries 10 high. Upon which account, they 
themſelves derived the words Hellenes and Jones from 


another fountain, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel ; for J think 


mylelf obliged to give ſome account of their opinions alſo 
in this reſpect. J 8 

Tharſis was the ſecond ſon of Javan. He ſettled, as 
his brethren did, in ſome part of Greece, perhaps in 
Achaia or the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did in 
Peloponneſus. 5 I, 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father 
of the Macedonians, according to the authority of the 
firſt book of the Maccabees, (g) in the beginning of which 
it is ſaid, that Alexander, the fon of Philip the Macedo- 


nian, went out of his country, which was that of 


Cetthim * [or Chittim| to make war againſt Darius, 


king of Perſia. And in the eighth chapter, ſpeaking of 


the Romans and their victories over the lalt kings of 
Macedonia, Philip and Perſeus t, the two laſt-mentioned 
princes are called kings of the Cetheans. | 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Theſſaly and 
Epirus were the portion of the fourth ſon of Javan. "The 
impious worſhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well as the 
city Dodona { itſelf, are proofs that ſome remembrance 


of Dodanim had remained with the people, who 


derived their firſt eſtabliſhment and origin from him. 


his is all that can be ſaid with any certainty concern- 
ing the true origin of the Grecian nations. The holy 


Es ſcripture, 
| (g) 1 Mace. i. 1. 
Egreſſus de terra Cethim. + Aww an Awww T& Aids 
+ Philippum & Perſeum Cethu- S Evpuris Stephanus. | 
tum regem. ver, x. | | 
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ſcripture, whoſe deſign is not to fatisfy our curioſity, but 
to nouriſh and 1mprove our piety, after ſcattering theſe 
few rays of light, leaves us in utter darkneſs concerning 
the reit of their hiſtory ; which therefore can only be col- 
lected from prophane authors. | | 
If we may believe ( Pliny, the Grecians were fo 

called from the name of an ancient king, of whom they 
bad but a very uncertain tradition. Homer, in his poems 
calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and Achaians. It 
is obſervable, that the word Grecus is not once uſed in 
Virgil. | | 5 

he exceeding ruſticity of the firſt Grecians would 
appear incredible, if we could call in queſtion the teſti- 
mony of their own hiſtorians upon that article. But a 
people, ſo vain of their origin, as to adorn it by fiction and 
tables, we may be ſure would never think of inventingany 
thing in its diſparagement. (i) Who would imagine 
that the people to whom the world is indebted for all her 
knowledge in literature and the ſciences, fhould be de- 
ſcended from mere ſavages, who knew no other law than 
force, and were ignorant even of agriculture? And yet 
this appears plainly to be the caſe, from the divine honours 
they decreed to the perſon ( who firſt taught them to feed 
upon acorns, as a more delicate and wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment than herbs. There was {till a great diſtance from 
this firſt improvement to a ſtate of urbanity and polite- 
neſs. Nor did they indeed arrive at the latter, till after a, 
a of time. | 


- 


he weakeſt were not the laſt 0 underſtand the 


| neceſſity of living together in ſociety, in order to defend 


themſelves againſt violence and oppreſſion. At firlt they 
built ſingle houfes at a diſtance from one another; the 
number of which inſenſibly increaſing, formed in time 
towns and cities. But the bare living together in ſociety 
was not ſufficient to. poliſh ſuch a people. Egypt and. 
Phœnicia had the honour of doing this. (7) Both theſe 
, nations 

(>) Lib, iv. c. 7. (i) Pauſan. 1. viii, p. 455, 456. (#) Pelaſzus. 


(1) Herod. J. 2. c. 58. & J. v. c 58-60, Fla. I. v. c. 1a. & l. Mi. 
c. 56, 5 | 
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nations contributed to inſtruct and civilize the Grecians, 
by the colonies they ſent among them. The latter taught 
them navigation, writing, and commerce; the former the 
knowledge of their laws and polity, gave them a taſte 
for arts and ſciences, and initiated them into their my- 
Dei, | ; 
(n) Greece, in her infant ſtate, was expoſed to great 
commotions and frequent revolutions ; becauſe, as the 
people had no ſettled correſpondence, and no ſuperior 
power to give laws to the reſt, every thing was determined 
by force and violence. The ſtrongeſt invaded. the lands 
of their neighbours, which they thought moſt fertile and 
delightful, and diſpoſſeſſed the lawful owners, who were 
obliged to ſeek new ſettlements elſewhere. As Attica 
was a dry and barren country, its inhabitants had not the 
ſame invaſions and outrages to, fear, and therefore con- 
ſequently kept themſelves in poſſeſſion of their ancient 
territories ; N which reaſon they took the name of 
ar νιοοε, that is, men born in the country where they 
lived, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt of the nations 
that had almoſt all tranſplanted themſelves from place to 
place. „ | 
Such were in general the firſt beginnings of Greece. 
We muit now enter into a more particular detail, and 
give a brief account of the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral 
different ſtates, whereof the whole country conſiſted. 


. , EAIV, 


The different ſtates, into which Greece was divided. 
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1 N thoſe. early times kingdoms were but inconſider- 
able, and of very ſmall extent, the title of kingdom 
being often given to a ſingle city, with a few leagues of 
land depending upon it. | "6 | 
 SICYON, 650 The moſt ancient kingdom of Greece was 
that of Sicyon; whoſe kingdom is placed by Euſebius 
thirtcen hundred and thirteen years before the firſt 1 
| | | pla 
([) Thucid, lib. i. p. 2. (7) A. M. 1915, Ant. J. C. 2089. 
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lad. Its duration is believed to have been about a thou- 
fd years. nw: 
(s) ArGos.. The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponne- 
ſus, began a thouſand and eighty years before the firſt 
Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The firſt king of 
it was INAcHus. His ſucceſſors were, his ſon PHOR0- 
NE US; Aris; ARGUs, from whom the country took its 
name; and after ſeveral others, GELANOR, who was de- 
throned and expelled this kingdom by DANA us, the 
Egyptian. The ſucceſſors of this laſt were firſt LVCEUs, 
the ſon of his brother Ægyptus, who alone, of fifty bro- 
thers, eſcaped the cruelty of the Danaides; then ABas, 
PRokrus, and ACRIs1Us. 
(p) Of Danae, daughter to the laſt, was born Perſeus, 
who having, when he was grown up, unfortunately 
killed his grandfather Acriſius, and not being able to bear 
the ſight of Argos, where he committed that-involuntary 
murther, withdrew. to Mycenæ, and there fixed the ſeat 
of his kingdom. . 
MycEkNÆK. Perſeus then tranſlated the ſeat of the 
kingdom from Argos to Mycenæ. Ie left ſeveral ſons be- 
hind him; among others Alcæus, Sthenelus and Elec- 
tryon; Alcæus was the father of Amphitryon, Sthenelus 
of Euryſtheus; and Electryon of Alcmena. * Amphitry:n 
married Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 
Euryſtheus and Hercules came into the world the ſame 
day; but as the birth of the former was by Juno's ma- 
nagement antecedent to that of the latter, Hercules was 
forced to be ſubject to him, and was obliged by his order 
to undertake the twelve labours, ſo celebrated in fable. 
The kings who reigned at Mycenæ, after Perſeus, were, 
ELECTRYON, STHENELUsS, and EUuRYSTHEUs. The 
latt, after the death of Hercules, declared open war 
againſt his deſcendants, apprehending they might ſome 
time or other attempt to dethrone him; which, as it hap- 
p_ was done by the Heraclidz ; for having killed 
Luryſtheus in battle, they entered victorious into Pelopon- 
| B 6 mel 


(o) A. M. 2 148, Ant, J. . 1956, Euſeb. in Chroa, (p) A, M, 2539, 
Ant. J. C. 1474. | 
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as this happened before the time determined by fate, a 
Plague enſued, which, with the dition of an oracle, 


to Euryſtheus, was the latter's ſucceſſor. 


tricts. He alſo eſtabliſhed t 
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neſus, and made themſelves maſters of the country. But, 


obliged them to quit the country. Three years after this, 
being deceived by the ambiguous expreſſiom of the oracle, 


they made a fecond attempt, which likewiſe proved fruit- 


= This was about twenty years before the taking of 
| roy. : W by | | x * | I; 
ATREVUS, the ſon of Pelops, uncle by the mother's ſide 
And in this 
manner the crown came to the deſcendants of Pelops, from 


whom Peloponnefus, which was before called Apia, derived 


its name. The bloody hatred: of the two brothers, Atreus 
and Thyeſtes, is known to all the world. | A 
PLISTHENES, the ſon of Atreus, ſucceeded his father 


in the kingdom of Mycenz, which he left to his ſon 


AGAMEMNON, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Oreſtes. 
The kingdom of Mycenæ was filed with enormous and 
horrible crimes, from the time it came into the family ol 


Pelops. 1 e 

0 —: ROE LINESS ſons of Oreſtes, reigned 

after their father, and were at laſt driven out of Pelo- 

ponneſus by the Heraclidea. „ 
ATHENS. (9) CEC Rors, a native of Egypt, was the 

founder of this kingdom. Having ſertled in Attica, he 

divided alt the country, ſubject to him, into twelve diſ- 

Areopagus. 

This auguſt tribunal, in the reign of his ſucceſſor CRA- 
NAUS, adjudged the famous difference between Nep- 
tune and Mars. In his time happened Deucalion's flood. 
The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was much more ancient, 

being a e and: twenty years before the firſt 


lympiad, and conſequently in the year of the world 
JJ N . : 
— AmPn1CTYON, the third king of Athens, procured 


a confederacy between twelve nations, which aſſembled 
twice a year at Thermopylæ, there to offer their com- 
N | . mon 


(2) A. M. 3448. Ant; J. C. 1536. : 


— 
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mon ſacrifices, and to conſult together upon their affairs 
in general, as alſo upon the affairs of each nation in par- 


ticular. This convention was called the aſſembly of the 
Amphyctions. | 
he reign of ERECTHEUS is remarkable for the ar- 

rival of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daugh- 
ter Proſerpine, as alſo for the inſtitution of the myſteries 
at Eleuhs. > a | 7.4 

(H) The reign of Eokus, the fon of Pandion, is the 
moſt illuſtrious period of the hiſtory of the Heroes. In 
his time are placeq the expedition of the Argonauts; the 
celebrated labours of Hercules; the war of Minos, ſe- 
cond king of Crete, againſt the Athenians ; the ſtory of 
Theſeus and Ariadne. | | 

THESEvs ſucceeded his father gens. Cecrops had 
divided Attica into twelve * or twelve diſtricts, 
feparated from each other. 'Theſeus brought the people 
to underſtand the advantages of common government, 
and united the twelve boroughs into one city or body po- 
litick, in which the whole authority was united. 

Coprus was the laſt king of Athens; he devoted 
himſelf to die for his people. 

(s) After him the title of king was extinguiſhed among 
the Athenians. Mopo, his ſon, was ſet at the head 
of the commonwealth with the-title of Archon, that is: 
to ſay, preſident or governor. The firſt Archontes were 
for life; but the Athenians, growing weary of a govern- 
ment, which they ſtil} thought bore too great a reſem- 
blance to royal power, made their Archontes elective 
every ten years, and at laſt reduced it to an annual office. . 

Ll nEBES. (7) Cadmus, who came by ſea from the 
coaſt of Phoenicia, that is, from about yre and Sidon, 
ſeiſed upon that part of the country, which was after- 
wards called Bœotia. He built there the city of Thebes, 
or at leaſt a citadel, which from his own name he called 
Cadmæa, and there fixed the ſeat of his power and do- 
minions. 2 | 


The 


0 A. M. 2720. Ant. J. C. 1284. (i) A. M. 2934. Ant. J. C. 1079, 
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The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his ſucceſſors, 
and of Jocaſta his wife, of Oedipus their fon, of Eteo- 
.cles and Polynices, who were born of the inceituous mar- 


riage of Jocaſta with Oedipus, have furniſhed ample mat- 


ter for fabulous narration and theatrical repreſentations. 

. SPARTA, or LACEDAMON. It is ſuppoſed, that Le- 
II, the firſt king of Laconia, began his reign about 
I 516 years before the chriſtian ara. ES 

T yNDARUS, the ninth king of Lacedzmon, had, by 


Leda, Caſtor and Pollux, who were twins, beſides He- 
lena, and Clitemneſtra, the wife of Agamemnon, king 
of Mycenz.. Having ſurvived his two ſons, the twins, 


he began to think of chooſing a ſucceſſor, by looking out 
for a huſband for his daughter Helena. All the pretenders 
to this princeſs bound themſelves by oath, to abide by, 
and entirely ſubmit to, the choice which the lady herſelf 
ſhould 46 who determined in favour of Menelaus. 
She had not lived above three years with her huſband, be- 
fore ſhe was carried off by Alexander Paris, ſon of Priam, 
king of the Trojans; which rape was the cauſe of the 
Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin to know or 
experience her united ſtrength, till the famous ſiege of 
that city, where the Achilleſes, the Ajaxes, the Neſtors, 
and the Ulyſſeſes, gave Aſia ſufficient reaſons to iorbode 
her future ſubjection to their poſterity. The Greeks took 
Troy, after a ten years ſiege, much about the time that 
Jephtha governed the people of God, that is, according 
to Biſhop Uſher, in the year of the world 2820, and 1184 
years before Jeſus Chriſt. This epocha is famous in hil- 


©, tory, and ſhould carefully be remembered, as well as that 


. of the Olympiads. ; i 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete years 
from one celebration of the Olympick games to another. 
We ſhall elſewhere give an account of the inſtitution of 


theſe games, which were celebrated every four years, near 


the town of Piſa, otherwiſe called Olympia. 


The common æra of the Olympiads begins in the ſum- || 


.- mer of the year of the world 3228, 776 years before Jeſus 
' Chriſt, from the games in which Corebus won the prize 
in the races. F 

| 2 „„ Peine 
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Fourſcore years after the taking of Troy, the Heraclidæ 
re-entered the Peloponneſus, and ſeiſed Lacedæmon, 
where two brothers, Euryſthenes and Procles, ſons of 
Ariſtodemus, began to reign together, and from their 
time the ſceptre always continued jointly in the hands of 
W the deſcendants of thoſe two families. Many years after 
W this, Lycurgus inſtituted that body of laws for the Spar- 
tan ſtate, which rendered both the legiſlature and the re- 


by ublick ſo famous in hiſtory: I ſhall ſpeak of them at 
Zrg E in the ſequel. | 
Ing 


CORINTH. 2 Corinth began later, than the other cities 


J have been ſpeaking of, to be governed by particular 
kings. It was at firſt ſubject to thoſe of Argos and My- 


ders cenz ; at laſt Siſyphus, the ſon of Holus, made himſelf 
by, maſter of it. But his deſcendants were diſpoſſeſſed of the 
rſelf throne by the Heraclidæ, about 110 years after the ſiege 


of Troy. 


The regal power after this came to the deſcendants of 
lam, Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was changed into an 
the ariſtocracy, that is, the reins of the government were in the 
W Or hands of the elders, who annually choſe from among them- 
e of ſelves a chief magiſtrate whom they called Prytanis. At 
ſtors, laſt Cypſelus having gained the people, uſurped the ſu- 
bode preme authority, which he tranſmitted to his ſon Perian- 
took der; who was ranked among the Grecian ſages, on ac- 
: that count of the love he bore to learning, and the protection 
rding and encouragement he gave to learned men. 
1134 WF Mactponia. (x) It was a long time before th 
hiſ⸗- Greeks had any great regard to Macedonia. Her kings, 
s that living retired in woods and mountains, ſeemed not to be 

conſidered as a part of Greece. They pretended, that 
years their kings, of whom CAR AN us was the firſt, were de- 
other. WF ſcended from Hercules. Philip and his ſon. Alexander 
Mn of raiſed the glory of this kingdom to a very high pitch. It 
near had ſubſiſted 471-years before the death of Alexander, and 
continued 155 more, till Perſeus Wes beaten and taken 
Taku by the Romans; in all 626 years. . 
prize ARTICLE 


le (#) A. M. 2628. Ant. J. K. 1376. (x) A, M. 3191, Ant. J. CG. 1831, 
uſcore | | | | 
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n 
lonies of the Greeks ſent into 4 fa Mi tor. 


WI have already obſerved, that fourſcore years aſter 

the taking of Troy, the Heraclidæ recovered Pelo- 

nneſus, after having defeated the Pelopidæ, that is, Ti- 

amenes and Penthilus, ſons of Oreſtes; and that they 

divided the kingdoms of Mycenæ, Argos, and Lacedæ- 
mon among them. 


So great a revolution as this almoſt changed the face of 


the country, and made way for ſeveral very famous tranſ- 
migrations; which the better to underſtand, and to have 
the clearer idea of the ſituation of the Grecian nations, 


as alſo of the four dialects, or different idioms of ſpeech 


that prevailed among them, it will be neceſſary to-look a 
Uttle farther back into hiſtory. e 
0 Deucalion, who reigned in Theſſaly, and under 
whom 'happened the flood that bears his name, had by 
Pyrrha his wife, two ſons, Helenus and Amphictyon. 
his laſt, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned 
there in his place. Helenus, if we may beheve the hif- 
torians of his country, gave the name of Helenes to the 
Greeks: He had three ſons, Eolus, Dorus, and Xu- 
Folus, who was the eldeft, ſucceeded his father, and 
beſides Theſſaly had Locris and Beeotia added to his do- 
minions. Several of his defcendents went into Pelo- 
ponneſus with Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus, king of 
Phrygia, from whom Peloponneſus took its name, and 
ſettled themſelves in Laconia. ,» As 
The country contiguous to Parnaſſus, fell to. the ſhare 
of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 
.. Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon ſome parti- 


cular diſguſt, to quit his country, retired into Attica, 
- where he married the daughter of Evechtheus, king of 


the Athenians, by whom he had two ſons, Achæus and 
85 An 


00 Strab, 1, viii. p. 383 & Pauſan, I. vii, p. 396, &ce 
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An involuntary murther, committed by Achaus, 
obliged him to retire to Peloponneſus, which was then 
WT called Egialza, of which one part was from him called 
Achaia. His defcendants fettled at Lacedæmon. 

| Ion, having ſignaliſed himfelf by his victories, was 
invited by the Athenians to govern their city, and gave the 
country his name; for the inhabitants of Attica were 
likewiſe called Ionians, The number of the citizens 
increaſed to fuch a degtee, that the Athenians were obliged 
to ſend a colony of the Ionians into Peloponneſus, who 
likewiſe gave the name to the country they poſſeſſed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponneſus, though com- 
poſed of different people, were united under the names 
of Achæans and Ionians. | 

The Heraclidz, fourſcore years after the taking of 
Troy, reſolved ſeriouſly to recover Peloponnefus, which 
of right belonged to them. They had three principal 
leaders, ſons of Ariſtomachus, namely, Timenes, Creſ- 

hontes, and Ariſtodemus; the laſt dying, his two ſons, 

uryſthenes and Procles, ſucceeded him. The ſucceſs of 
their expedition was as happy as the motive was juſt, 
and they recovered the poſſeſſion of their ancient dominion. 
Argos fell to Timenes, Meſſenia to Creſphontes, and 
Laconia to the two ſons of Ariſtodemus. 

Such of the Achæans as were deſcended from olus, 
and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven from 
thence by the Dorians, who accompanied the Heraclidæ 
into Peloponneſus, after ſome wandering, ſettled in that 
part of Alia Minor which from them took the name of 
Molis, where they founded Smyrna, and eleven other ci- 
ties; but the town of Smyrna came afterwards into the 
hands of the Ionians. The ZEolians became likewiſe 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral cities of Leſbos. 0 | 7 

As for the Achæans of Mycene and Argos, being com- 
pelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidz, they 
ſeiſed 2 that of the Ionians, who dwelt at that time in 
a part of Peloponneſus. The latter fled at firſt to Athens 
their original country, from whence they ſome time aſter- 
wards departed under the conduct of Nileus and Andro- 

6 NES, e eee a cles, 


C. 


I Hocrates, 
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cles, both ſons. of Codrus, and ſeiſed upon that part of or A 
the coaſt of Aſia Minor, which lies between Caria and * 
Lydia, and from them was named Ionia; here they built 
twelve cities, Epheſus, Clazomenz, Samos, &c. io th. 
(z) The power of the Athenians, who had then Codrus IJ attain 
for their king, being very much augmented by the great ale 

number of refugees that were fled into their country, the | 
Heraclidæ thought proper to oppoſe the progreſs of their hep 
1 and for that reaſon made war upon them. The bi 
latter were worited in a battle, but {till remained maſters nx be 
of Megaris, where they built Megara, and ſettled the this d 
Dorians in that country in the room of the Tonians. 4. 
() One part of the Dorians continued in the country FLA 
after the death of Codrus, another went to Crete ; the try i 
greateſt number ſettled in that part of Aſia Minor which conta 
from them was called Doris, where they built Halicarnaſ. hies. 
ſus, Cnidus and other cities, and made themſelves maſten remai 
of the iſland of Rhodes, Cos, &c. | | of it 
| | and 1 


colon 
it rect 


The Grecian dialects. 


It will now be more eaſy to underſtand what we have 
to ſay concerning the ſeveral Grecian dialects. Theſe 
were four in number; the Attick, the Ionick, the Dorick, 
and the olick. They were in reality four different 
languages, each of them perfect in its kind, and uſed by 
a diſtinct nation; but yet all derived from, and grounded 
upon the ſame original tongue. And this diverlity of 
languages can no ways appear wonderful in a country, 
where the inhabitants conſiſted of different nations, that 
did not depend upon one another, but had each its parti 


«cular territories. $ 1 
I. The Attick dialect is that which was uſed ii 
Athens and the country round about. This dialect ha 
been an uſed by Thucydides, Ariſtophanes, Plato, 
enophon, and Demoſthenes. 
2. The lonick dialet was almoſt the ſame with the 
ancient Attick ; but after it had paſſed into ſeveral wo 
* 0 


(z) Strab. p. 393. (.g4H) Idem p. 653. | 
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Jof Aſia Minor, and into the adjacent iſlands, which were 
W colonics of the Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, 
Wit received a ſort of new tincture, and did not come up 
to that perfect delicacy, which the Athenians afterwards 
Wattained to. Hippocrates and Herodotus writ in this 
dialect. | 

3. The Dorick was firlt in uſe among the Spartans and 


their tue people of Argos; it paſſed afterwatds into Epirus, 
The Lybia, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and The- 
alters Wi ocritus, both of them Syracuſans, and Pindar, followed 
| the mis dialet. 


4. The Zolick dialect was at firſt uſed by the Bœo- 


unt; tians and their neighbours, and then in olis, a coun- 
Ar try in Aſia Minor, between Ionia and Myſia, which 
V 2 contained ten or twelve cities, that were Grecian colo- 
irna 


nies. Sappho and Alcæus, of whoſe works very little 
remains wrote in this dialect. We find alſo a mixture 
of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, 
and many others. . 5 8 


ARTICLE Vi. 


have = | 
Theſe The republican form of government almoſt generally eſta— 
orick, | bliſhed throughout Branco 8 15 
ferent 3 5 | | 
ſed by HE reader may have obſerved in the little I have 
unded ſaid about the ſeveral ſettlements of Greece, that 
ity of the primordial ground of all thoſe different ſtates was 
untry, monarchical government, which was the moſt ancient of 
„ that WY all forms, the moſt univerſally received and eſtabliſhed, 
part i the. molt proper to maintain peace and concord; and 
which as (5) Plato obſerves, is formed upon the model 


of paternal authority, and of that gentle and moderate 
dominion, which fathers exerciſe over their families. 


Plato WM But, as the ſtate of things degenerated by degrees, 

through the. eee of uſurpers, and ſeverity of lawiul 
th the malters, the inſurrections of the people, and a thouſand 
towns Wl accidents and revolutions, that happened in thoſe ſtates; a 


of 


| N different 
(5) Plat. I. iii. de Leg. p. 680, * 
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Greece, kindled a violent deſire of liberty, and brought 
about a general change of government every where, except 


each people. 


tbeſitle of lawful princet. 8 ö 
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different ſpirit ſeiſed the people which prevailed over af 
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in Macedonia; ſo that monarchy gave way to a repub. 
lican government, which however was diverſified in 
almoſt as many various forms as there were different cities, 
according to the different genius and peculiar character of 

However, there ſtill remained a kind of tincture or 
leven of the ancient monarchical government, which 
frequently inflamed the ambition of private citizens, and 
made them delire to become maſters of their country. In 
almoſt every ſtate of Greece, ſome private perſons aroſe, 


who without any right to the throne, either by birth, or the | 
election of the citizens, endeavoured to advance. them. ¶ piece 
ſelves to it by cabal, treachery, and violence; and who, w, as 
without any, reſpect for the laws, or regard to the pub- ſharr 
lick good, exerciſed a ſovereign authority, with a defpotick WW<rors- 
empire and arbitrary fway. In order to { t their Wa Amo 
unjuſt uſurpations in the midft of diſtruſts and alarms rticul. 
they [thought themſelves obliged to prevent imaginary, or WſPthorit 
to ſuppreſs real conſpiracies, by the moſt cruel pro 56 ere dit 
tions; and to ſacrifice to their own ſecurity all thoſe, mon 
whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal for liberty, or love of ure, 2 
their country, rendered obnoxious to a ſulpicious and fore 1 
unſettled government, which found itſelf hated by all, and Ne the 
was ſenſible it deſerved to be fo. It was this cruel and d gove 
inhuman treatment, that rendered theſe men fo odious, the li- 
and brought upon them the appellation of *'T yrants, WW Sreat 

and which furniſhed ſuch ample matter for the decla- 

mation of orators, and the tragical repreſentations of the 
theatre. Tag METS Ie „ e Spa 
All theſe cities and diſtricts of Greece that feemed ſo 
entirely different from one another, in their laws, cuſtoms, H! 
and intereſts, were nevertheleſs formed and combined be 
into one ſole, entire, and united body; whoſe ſtrength Han wi 
increaſed to ſuch a degree as to make the formidable Wiciplin, 
no ' power Billato: 


* This word originally ſignified no mare than king, and was anciently 


— 
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ver of the Perſians under Darius and Xerxes tremble ; 
a which even then, perhaps, would have entirely 
Wcrthrown the Perſtan greatneſs, had the Grecian ſtates 
en wiſe enough to have preſerved that union and 
Wncord among themſelves, which afterwards rendered 
em invincible. This is the ſcene which I am now to 
Wen, and which certainly merits the reader's whole 
ieee . | 

We ſhall ſee, in the following volumes, a ſmall nation, 
pnfined within a country not equal to the fourth part of 
rance, diſputing empire with the moſt powerful throne 


In Nen upon the earth; and we ſhall fee this handful of 
xroſe, en, not only making head againſt the innumerable army 
h, of WW the Perſians, but diſperſing, routing, and cutting them 


pieces, and ſometimes reducing the Perſian -pride ſo 


hems 

who, w, as to make them ſubmit. to conditions of peace, 
pub ſhameful to the conquered as glorious for the con- 
their nn all the cities of Greece, there were two that 


arms, 


Or 
thoſs 
ve of 


3- and 


ticularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and acquired an 
thority and a kind of ſuperiority over the reſt by the 
ere dint-of their merit and conduct; theſe two were Lace- 
mon and Athens. As theſe cities make a conſiderable 
ure, and act an illuſtrious part in the enſuing hiſtory, 
fore I enter upon particulars, I think I ought firſt to 


1, and Nye the reader ſome idea of the genius, character, manners, 
el and d government of their reſpective inhabitants. Plutarch, 


the lives of Lycurgus and Solon, will furniſh me with 
e greateſt part of what I have to ſay upon this head. 


ARTICLE: VI. | 
e Spartan government, Laws eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus. | 


dious, 
rants, 
decla- 
of the 


ned ſo | 2 Hp 
ſtoms, HERE is perhaps nothing in prophane hiſto 
1bined better atteſted, and at the ſame time more credible | 
rength an what relates to the government of Sparta and their 


idable 


cipline eſtabliſhed in it by Lycurgus. , (c) This 
powe 


gillator was the ſon of Eunomus, one of the two kings 


ancrently who 


1% Plut, in dr. Le. (o 
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who reigned together in Sparta. It would have been eaſy 
for Lycurgus to have aſcended the throne after the death 
of his eldeſt brother, who left no ſon behind him; and 
in effect he was king for ſome days. But as ſoon as his 
| ſiſter-in-Jaw was found to be with child, he declared, that 
the crown belonged to her ſon, if ſhe had one; and 
from thenceforth he governed the kingdom only as his 
guardian. In the mean time, the widow ſent to him 
underhand, that if he would promiſe to marry her when 
he was king, ſhe would deſtroy the fruit of her womb. 
So deteſtable a propoſal ſtruck Lycurgus with horrour; 
however, he concealed his indignation, and: amuſing th: 
woman with difterent pretences, ſo managed it, that ſhe 
went out her full time, and was delivered. As ſoon s 
the child was born, he proclaimed him king, and took 
care to have him brought up and educated in a prope 
manner. This prince, on account of the joy which the 
people teſtified at his birth, was named Charilaus. 
(a) The ſtate was at this time in great diſorder ; the 
authority, both of the kings and the laws, being abſolutely 
deſpiſed and unregarded. No curb was ſtrong enough to 
eſtrain the audaciouſneſs of the people, which every day 
increaſed more and more. „„ 85 | 
Lycurgus was ſo courageous as to form the deſign dt 
making a thorough reformation in the Spartan govem- 
ment; and to be the more capable of making wiſe reg 
lations, he thought fit to travel into ſeveral countries, in 
order to acquaint himſelf with the different manners d 
other nations, and to conſult the moſt able and expert 
enced perſons he could meet with in the art of govern 
ment. He began with the iſtand of Crete, whoſe hai 
and auſtere laws were very famous: from thence he palled 
into Aſia, where quite different cuſtoms prevailed ; and, 
laſt of all, he went into Egypt, which was then the ſeat d 


parta, 


ſcience, wiſdom, and good counſels. Wo 

2 His long abſence only made his country the mot 
deſirous of his return; and the kings themſelves impor 
tuned him to that effect, being ſenſible how much 1 
(4) Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 41. (e) Ibid, p. 42. 


| . 
ood in need of his authority to keep the people within 

younds, and in ſome degree of ſubjection and order. 
When he came back to Sparta, he undertook to change 
he whole form of their government, being perſuaded 


eaſſ 
death 
and 
is his 


that i hat a few particular laws would produce no great effect. 
aud But before he put this deſign in execution, Fo went to 
is hö Delphos to Ben the oracle of Apollo; where, after 
_ aving offered his ſacrifice, he received that famous 


anſwer, in which the prieſteſs called him A friend of the 
rods, and rather a god than a man. And as for the favour 
e deſired of being able to frame a ſet of good laws for 
is country, ſhe told him, the god had heard his prayers, 
and that the common-wealth he was going to eſtabliſh 
would be the moſt excellent ſtate in the world. . 
On his return to Sparta the firſt thing he did, was 
o bring over to his deſigns the leading men of the 

Fity, whom he made acquainted with his views; when he 
vas aſſured of their approbation and concurrence, he 


7OMb, 
Tour; 
ig the 
lat {he 
20n % i 


d took 


Proper 
ch the 


NH „ vent into the publick market- place, accompanied with a 
_ umber of armed men, in order to aſtoniſh and intimidate 
ms * hoſe who might deſire to oppoſe his undertaking. 

I The new form of government, which he — 1 N into 


parta, may properly be reduced to three principal inſti- 


ſign 0 tions. 
Td | 1. InsTITUTION. The Senate. 
ries, u () Of all the new regulations or inſtitutions made 


mers d 


Pp) Lycurgus, the greateſt and moſt conſiderable was that 
exper 


of the ſenate; which, by tempering and balancing, as 


gover-Plato, obſerves, the too abſolute power of the kings by 
ole havin authority of equal weight ef influence with theirs, 
ne palloWecame the principal ſupport and preſervation of that ſtate. 
d ; ani or whereas before it was ever unſteady, and tending one 


e ſeat d vile towards tyranny, by the violent proceeding of the 
: ings; at other times towards democracy, by the exceſ- 

he mogive power of the people; the ſenate ſerved as a kind of 

5 1100p Founterpoiſe to both, which kept the ſtate in a due equili- 


uch A rum, and preſerved it in a firm and ſteady ſituation ; the 


twenty. 


2 (f) Plut, in vit. Lycur, p. 42. 


thirſting after novelty and change, and is never cured af 


ſeven hundred years in the exact obſervance of her laws. 


| perſons, inclading the two kings, * nſ pectox. 
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twenty eight “ ſenators, of which it conſiſted, ſiding with *F 
the king, when the people were graſping at too much i we 
power and on the other hand eſpouſing the intereſts of the Os 
people whenever the kings attempted to carry their autho- poſ] 
Tity too far. Ty ng Is ord: 
Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, thoſs WW and 
who came after him thought the power of the thirty, tha WM mo 
compoſed the ſenate, {till too ſtrong and abſolute ; and ..c; 
therefore, as a check upon them, war deviſed the autho. ali 
rity of the * Ephori, about an hundred and thirty yean 8 
after Lycurgus. The Ephori were five in number, ani ther 
remained but one year in office. They were all choſen or h 
out of the people; and in that reſpect erage ang reſem- ale 
bled the tribunes of the people among the Romans 1 
Their authority extended to the arreſting and impriſoning ately 
the perſons of their kings, as it happened in the caſe of Wl into 
Pauſanias. The inſtitution of the Ephori began in the the 
reign. of Theopompus ; whoſe wife reproaching him, Spar 
that he would leave his children the regal authority in amo 
worſe condition than he had received it; on the contrary ll years 
ſaid he, I. ſhall leave it them in a much better condition, as ney, 
it will be more permanent and laſting. . time 
The Spartan government then was not purely monat perfe 
chica). The nobility had a great ſhare in it, and the peo- that 
ple were not excluded. Each part of this body olitick, 5% | 
in proportion as it contributed to the publick good, found BW Been 
in it their advantage; ſo that in ſpite of the natural relt- Af 


leflneſs and inconſtancy of man's heart, which is alwajs 


its diſguſt to uniformity, Lacedzmon perſevered for above 
ceivin 
went 
ſappin 
cried ( 
no oth 
made 
and ty 
minas, 


2. INSTITUTION. e diviſion of the lands, and tit 
9 prohibition of gold and fibver money, d 

| g) The ſecond and the boldeſt inſtitution of Lycurgus 

was the diviſion of the lands, which he looked upon 2 

abſolutely neceſſary for eſtabliſhing peace and good order 

0 1 2 . 9 1 


FTT lavit: Does pods > >. 7 
* This council confiftet of thirty * T, word fignifies comptroud 
Vo; 
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in the commonwealth The major part of the people 
were ſo poor, that they had not one inch of land of their 
own, whill a ſmall number of particular perſons were 
poſſeſſed of all the lands and wealth of the country ; in 
order therefore to bamiſh inſolence, envy, fraud, luxury, 
and two other diſtempers of the ſtate, -ſtill greater and 
more ancient than thoſe, I mean extreme poverty, and 
exceſſive wealth, he perſuaded the citizens to give up 
all their lands to the commonwealth, and to make a 
new diviſion of them, that they might all live toge- 
ther in a perfect equality, and that no pre-eminences 


or honours ſhould be given but to virtue and merit 
| alone. | | 


with 
nuch 
f the 
1tho- 


tho{e 
that 
: and 
utho- 
years 
, and 
-hoſen 
eſem- 


mans. This ſcheme, as extraordinary as it was, was immedi- 
ſoning i ately executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia 
aſe of into thirty thouſand parts, which he diſtributed among 
in ti: che inhabitants of the country; and the territories of 
him, Sparta into nine thouſand parts, which he diſtributed 
ty ina among an equal number of citizens. It is ſaid, that ſome 


Ontrary 


years after,. as Lycurgus was returning from a long jour- 
tion, a3 


ney, and paſſing through the lands of Laconia, in the 
time of harveſt, and obſerving, as he went along, the 


mona perfect equality of the reaped corn, he turned towards thoſe 
ne peo: that were with him, and ſaid ſmiling, Does not Laconia 
olitick, Vor like the poſſeſſion of ſeveral brothers, who have juſt 
, found been dividing their inheritance amongſt them? 

ral reſt- After having divided their immoveables, he undertook 
; alwajs Wl likewiſe to make the ſame equal diviſion of all their 
-ured o moveable goods and chattels, that he might utterly baniſh 
or jo from among them all manner of inequality. But per- 
r 1aWS 


ceiving that this would go more againſt the grain, if he 
went openly about it, he endeavoured to effect it, by 
ſappin the very foundations of avarice. For firſt he 
cried down all gold and ſilver money, and ordained, that 


and tit 


For) no other ſhould be current than that. of iron; which he 
N odd made ſo very heavy, and fixed at ſo low a rate, that a cart 


1 and two oxen were neceſſary to carry home a ſum of ten * 


minas, and a whole chamber to keep it in. 


* Five hundred livres French, about 20l. Engliſh, 
Vol. III RED The 


cowptrolet 


deſired or 


„ IS TORE ; 
The, next thing he did, was to baniſh all uſeleſs and | 
| ſuperfluous arts from Sparta. 


But if he had not done 
this, moſt of them would have ſunk of themſelves, and 


diſappeared with the gold and ſilver money; becauſe the 
tradeſmen and artificers would have found no vent for 


their commodities; and this iron money had no currency 


among any other of the Grecian ſtates, who were ſo 
| far from eſteeming it, that it became the ſubject of their 
| banter and ridicule. 4 TE 


"© INSTITUTION. | Of publick meals. 


Lycurgus, being deſirous to make a yet more effectual 
war upon ſoſtneſs and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the 


love of riches, made a third regulation, which was that of 


publick meals. (c) That he might entirely ſuppreſs all 
the magnificence and ee e of expenſive tables, he 
ordained, that all the citizens ſhould eat together of the ſame 


common victuals, which the law preſcribed, and expreſsly 


forbad all private 0 at their own houſes. 

By this ſettlement of publick and common meals, and 
this frugality and ſimplicity in eating, it may be ſaid, 
that he made riches in ſome meaſure change their ver) 
nature, by putting them out of a condition of being 
olen, or of enriching their poſſeſſors: For 
there was no way left fora man to uſe or enjoy this 
opulence, or even to make any ſhow of it; ſince the poor 
and the rich eat together in the ſame place, and none were 
allowed to appear at the publick eating-rooms, after 


having taken care to fill themſelves with other diet; 


becauſe every body -preſent took particular notice of any 

one that did not eat or drink, and the whole company was 

Fure to reproach him with the delicacy and intemperance 

that made him deſpiſe the common food and publick 
table. Os 5 . ; 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation; and 

it was upon this occaſion, that in a tumult of the people 

HS PINT 5 © a young 

(c) Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 54. 
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nnen »7 
a young fellow, named Alexander, ſtruck out one of 
Lycurgus's eyes. The people, provoked at ſuch an 


ne 


nd outrage, delivered the young man into Lycurgus's hands, 
he who knew how to revenge himſelf in a proper manner : 
for For by the extraordinary kindneſs and gentleneſs with 


which he treated him, he made the violent and hot-headed 
young man in a little time become very moderate and 
wiſe. The tables conſiſted of about fifteen perſons each; 
where none could be admitted but with the conſent of 
the whole company. Each perſon furniſhed every month 
a buſhel of flour, eight meaſures of wine, five pounds of 
cheeſe, two pounds and a half of figs, and a ſinall ſum 
of money for preparing and cooking the victuals. Every 
one, without exception of perſons, . was obliged to be at 
t of the common meal : And a 2 time after the making 
5 all of theſe regulations, king Agis, at his return from a glo- 
„he rious expedition, having taken the liberty to diſpenſe with 
ame that law, in order to eat with the queen his wilt, was re- 
ſs primanded and puniſhed. 2 2 
The very children eat at theſe publick tables, and were 
carried thither as to a ſchool of wiſdom and temperance. 
There they were ſure to hear grave Ae upon 
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ver government, and to ſee nothing but what tended to their 
)elng inſtruction and' improvement. The converſation was 
For often enlivened with ingenious and ſprightly raillery, 
this Wi but never intermixed with any thing vulgar or ſhocking; 
Po and if their jeſting ſeemed to make any perſon 8 a 
were hey never proceeded any farther. Here their children 
alter were likewiſe trained up and accuſtomed to great ſecrecy: 
diet; As ſoon as a young man came into the ere 
f any the oldeſt perſon of the company uſed to ſay to him, 
y v3 pointing to the door, Nothing ſpoken here, muſt ever go out 
zrance ere. . | 41> 
ublick 4) The moſt exquiſite of all their eatables was what 
£ they called their black broth; and the old men preferred 
n; and it before all that was ſet upon the table. Dionyſius the 
people Wityrant, when he was at one of theſe meals, was not of 


young 


00 Plut, 


tne ſame opinion; and what was a ragoo to them was 
e C 2 ; . 1 
(a) Cic. Tuſc, Quæſt. lib, v. n. 98. 1 
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to him very inſipid. I do not wonder at it, ſaid the cooks 
for the ſeaſoning is wanting. What ſeaſoning ? replied 
the tyrant. Running, ſweating, fatigue, hunger and 
thirſt; theſe are the ingredients, ſays the cook, with 
which we ſeaſon all our food. e 


4. OTHER ORDINANCES. 


(e) When I ſpeak of the ordinances of Lycurgus, I do 
not mean written laws: He thought proper to leave very 
few of that kind, being perſuaded that the moſt powerful 
and effectual means of rendering communities happy, 
and people virtuous, 1s by the good example, and the 
impreſſion made on the mind by the manners and practice 
of the citizens: For the principles thus implanted by 
education remain firm and immoveable, as they are rooted 
in the will, which is always a ſtronger and more durable 
tie than the yoke of neceſſity; and the youth that have 
been thus nurtured and educated, become laws and legiſ- 
lators to themſelves. Theſe are the reaſons why 75 
curgus, inſtead of leaving his ordinances in writing, 
endeavoured to imprint and enforce them by practice and 
example. 5 e | 
He looked upon the education of youth as the greateſi 
and moſt important object of a legiſlator's care. His 
rand principal was, that children belonged more to the 
ſlate than to their parents; and therefore he would not 
have them brought up according to their humours and 
fancies, but would have the ſtate entruſted with the 
general care of their education, in order to have them 
Toned upon conſtant and uniform principles, which 


of virtue. - | | 5 
f) As ſoon as a boy was born, the elders of each tribe 
viſited him; and if they found him well-made, ſtrong, 
and vigorous, they ordered him to be brought up, and 
aſſigned him one of the *nine thouſand portions of land 


for 

(e) Plut. vit. Lycurg. p. 47+ (f) Ibid. p. 48. 
1d not comprebend how they dren one of the nine thouſand po. 
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tor his inheritance; if, on the contrary, they found him to be 
deformed, tender, and weakly, ſo that they could not 
expect that he would ever have a ſtrong and healthful 
conſtitution, they condemned him to perith, and cauſed 
the infant to be expoſed. 5 | | 
Children were accuſtomed betimes not to be nice or 
difficult in their eating; not to be afraid in the dark, or 
when they were left alone; not to give themſelves up to 
peeviſhneſs and ill-humour, to crying and bawling ; (g) 
to walk bare-foot, that they might be inured to fatigue ; 
to lie hard at nights; to wear the ſame clothes winter and 
ſummer, in order to harden them againſt cold and heat. 

( At the age of ſeven years they were put into the 
claſſes, where they were brought up all together under the 
ſame diſcipline. * Their education, properly ſpeaking, 
was only an apprenticeſhip of obedience. The Lg 
having rightly conſidered, that the ſureſt way to-have 
citizens ſubmiſſive to the law and to the magiſtrates (in 
which the good order and happineſs of a itate chietly 
conſiſts) was to teach children early, and to accuſtom 
them from their tender years to be perfectly obedient. to 
their maſters and ſuperiors. 5 . 

(i) While they were at table, it was uſual for the 
maſters to inſtruct the boys by propoſing them queſtions. 
'They would aſk them, for example, who is the honeſteſt 
man in the town? What do you think of ſuch or ſuch 
an action? The boys were obliged to give a quick and 
ready anſwer, which was alſo to be accompanied with 
a reaſon and a proof, both couched in few words: For 
they were accuſtomed betimes to the Laconick ſtyle, that 
is, to a cloſe and conciſe way of ſpeaking and writing. 
Lycurgus was for having the money bulky, heavy, and, 
of little value, and their language, on the contrary, very 
inheritance. Was the number of citi- holy land, that the portions allotted to 
x18 always the ſame ? Did it never a family always continued in it, and 


exceed nine thouſand ? It is not ſaid eould not be entirely alineated. 

in this caſe, as in the diviſion of the 5 | 9 10 

: (s) Xen! de Lac. rep. p. 6) - (+) Plut. in Lyc. p. 50. (0) Plut. 
IN Lyc. p. 51. 2 | 
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pithy and ſhort; a great deal of fenſe compriſed in few words. 

(#) As for literature, they only learned as much as was 
neceſſary. All the ſciences were baniſhed out of their 
country: Their ſtudy only tended to know how to obey, 
to bear. hardſhip and fatigue, and to conquer in battle, 
'The ſuperintendant of their education was one of the 
moit honourable men of the city, and of the firſt rank 
and condition, who appointed over every clafs of boys 
maſters of the moſt approved wiſdom and probity. 


0) There was one kind of theft only (and that too 


more a nominal than a real one) which the boys were 
allowed, and even ordered to practiſe. They were taught 
to {]ip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could into the 


rdens and publick halls, in order to ſteal away herbs or 
meat; and if they were caught in the fact they were pu- 


niſhd for their want of dexterity. We are told, that one 
of them, having ſtolen a young fox, hid it under his robe, 
and ſuffered the animal to gnaw into his belly, and tear 
out his very bowels, till he fell dead upon the ſpot, 
rather than be diſcovered. This kind of theft, as I have 
ſaid, was but nominal, and not properly a robbery ; ſincs 
it was authoriſed by the law and the conſent of the citi- 
Zens. The intent of the legiſlator in allowing it, was 
to inſpire the Spartan youth, who were all deſigned for 
war, with the greater boldneſs, ſubtilty, and addreſs ; to 
inure them betimes to the life of a ſoldier; to teach them 
to live upon a little, and to be able to ſhift for themſelves. 
But I have already given an account of this matter more at 
large in another treatiſe. VVV 
(m) The patience and conſtancy of the Spartan yout| 
moſt conſpicuouſly appeared in a certain feſtival, celebrated 
in honour of Diana, ſurnamed. Orthia, where the chil- 
dren before the eyes of their parents, and in preſence 
the whole city, () ſuffered themſelves to be whipped, 
till the blood ran down upon the altar of this cruel god. 
deſs, where ſometimes: they expired under the ſtrokes, and 
all this without uttering the leaſt cry, or ſo, much as 
a „ | 5 : | roal 
k ) Plut. ! p. 52. 7) Plut. Vit. p. 50. Idem. inſtitut. Lacon. 
p. 12 | 1 605 Man, VERY Tome I a . 471, (* Cic. Tae 
Quekt, lib ii. n. 34. e | 
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groan, or a ſigh: And even their own fathers, when they 
ſaw them covered with blood and wounds and ready to 
expire, exhorted them to perſevere to the end with con- 
ſtancy and reſolution. Plutarch aſſures us, that he had 
ſeen with his own eyes a great many children loſe their 
lives on theſe cruel occaſions. Hence it is, that (o) 
Horace gives the epithet of patient to the city of Lacedæ- 
mon, Patiens Lacedæmon; and another author makes a 
man, who had received three ſtrokes of a ſtick without 
complaining, ſay, Tres plagas Spartand nobilitate concoxi. 

( pf The moſt uſual occupation of the Lacedæmonians 
was hunting, and other bodily exerciſes. They were 
forbid to exercife any mechanick art. The Elotz, who 
were a ſort of {laves, tilled their land for them, for which 
they paid them a certain revenue. | 

17 Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great 
deal of leiſure : They had large common-halls, where the 
people uſed to meet to converſe together: And though 
their diſcourſes chiefly turned upon grave and ſerious 
topicks, yet they ſeaſoned them with a mixture of wit and 
facetious humour, both agreeable and inſtructive. They 
paſſed little of their time alone, being accuſtomed 
to live like bees, always together, always about 
their chiefs and leaders. The love of their country and 
of the publick good was their predeminant paſſion : They 
did not 1magine they belonged to themſelves, but to their 
country. Pedaretus having miſſed the honour of being 
choſen one of the three hundred who had a certain rank of 


diſtinction in the city, went home extremely pleaſed and 9 


ſatisfied ſaying, He was overjuy'd there were three hundred 
men in Sparta more honourable and worthy than himſelf. 

 (r) At Sparta every thing tended to inſpire the love of 
virtue, and the hatred of vice; the actions of the citi- 
Zens, their converſations, publick monuments, and in- 
ſcriptions. It was hard for men brought up in the mid(t 
of fo many living precepts and examples, not to. become 
virtuous, as far as heathens were capable of virtue. It 


Vas to preſerve theſe happy diſpoſitions, that Lycurgus 


did not allow all ſorts of perſons to travel, leſt the 


00 5 ; 7 | 8 ; | thould 
0) Ode, vii. lib, 1. lute in vit. Lycurg. p. Ibid p. cs, © 
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ſhould bring home one manners, and return infected 
with the licentious cuſtoms of other countries, which 
would neceſſarily create in a little time an averſion for 
the life and maxims of Lacedemon. On the other hand, 
he would ſuffer no ſtrangers to remain in the city, who 
did not come thither to Foe uſeful or profitable end, or 
out of mere curioſity; being afraid they ſhould bring 
along with them the defects and vices of their own coun- 
tries; and being perſuaded, at the fame time, that it 
was more important and neceſſary to ſhut the gates of the 
town againſt depraved and corrupt manners, than againſt 
infectious diſtempers. Properly ſpeaking, the very trade 
and buſineſs of the Lacedzmonians was war: Every thing 
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with them tended that way: Arms were their only ex- mal 
erciſe and employment: Their life much leſs hard and Hhouſai 
auſtere in the camp, than in the city; and they were the vith 11 
only people in the world, to whom the time of war was The 
a time of eaſe and refreſhment; becauſe then the reins of Hlorin; 
that ſtrict and ſevere diſcipline, which prevailed at Sparta, Prayer 
were ſomewhat relaxed, and the men were indulged in the er 
a little more liberty. (s) With them the firſt and molt ſucceſ 
inviolable law of war, as Demaratus told Xerxes, was to mal 
never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever ſuperiority of ent u 
numbers the enemy's army might conſiſt of; never to (x) 
quit their poſt; never to deliver up their arms; in a word, forces 
either to conquer, or die on the ſpot. (7) This maxim ſary | 
was ſo important and eſſential in their opinion, that Which 
when the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged worth 
him to leave their city immediately; becauſe they under- that y 
ſtood, that in one of his poems he had ſaid, It was better noura 
for a man to throw down bis arms, than to expoſe himſelf ti all w 
08 Billed. - 1 ſpare 
* Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her ſon, to fly 
who was going to make a campaign, that he ſhould re- 00 
turn either with or upon his liel : And that another, celwe 
. C hearing ment 

(s) Herod, 1. vii. cap. 104. (1) Plut. in Lacon. inſtitut. p. 239. 
* An mg'@aiadigoa Tw mail Lacon. apopththegm. p. 241. Some- 0 


% a7mida, rat nagatthirout'n, times they that were Hain wets 
Tixve (tpn) 3 ray, 1 irs rag. Plut in brought home upon their ſbields. 
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Wearing that her ſon was killed in fighting for his country» 
Wnſwered very coldly, (4) 1 brought him into the world 
„ no other end. This humour was general among the 
acedæmonians. After the famous battle of LeuQtra, 
nich was ſo fatal to the Spartans, the parents of thoſe, 
What died in the action, congratulated one another upon it, 
Ind went to the temples to thank the gods that their chil- 
Wren had done their duty; whereas the relations of *thoſe 
Who ſurvived the defeat, were inconſolable. If any of 
Whe Spartans fled in battle, they were diſhonoured and diſ- 
raced for ever. They were not only excluded from all 
Wolts and employments in the'ſtate, from all aſſemblies 
Ind publick diverſions; but it was reckoned ſcandalous 
Wo make any alliances with them by marriage: and a 
thouſand affronts and inſults were publickly offered them 
vith impunity. RE 1 Os | 
The Spartans never went to fight without firſt im- 
ploring the help of the gods by publick ſacrifices and 
Prayers; and, when that was done, they marched againſt 
the enemy with a perfect confidence and expectation of 
ſucceſs, as being aſſured of the divine protection; and, 
to make uſe of Plutarch's re As if God were pre- 
ent with, and fought for them. | 
(x) When they had broken and routed their enemy's 
forces, they never purſued them farther than was neceſ- 
ſary to make themſelves ſure of the victory: After 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor 
worthy of Greece to cut in pieces, and deſtroy an enemy 
that yielded and fled. And this proved as uleful, as ho- 
nourable to the Spartans: for their enemies knowing that 
all who reſiſted them were put to the ſword, and that they _ 
ſpared none. but thoſe that fled, generally choſe rather 
to fly than to reſiſt. ' 
(y) When the firſt inſtitutions of Lycurgus were re- 
ceived and confirmed by er and the form of govern- 
ment he had eſtabliſhed, 7 170 ſtrong and vigorous enough 
85 1 9 0 
(x) Cic. lib, i. Tuſe. Quæſt. n. 102. Plut. in. vit. Ageſ. p. 612, | 
(x) Plut, in vit. Lycurg. p. 454. O) Ibid. p.57. 
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to ſupport itſelt ; as * Plato ſays of God, that after he had 
| finiſhed the creation of the world, he rejoiced, when he 
ſaw it revolve and perform its firſt motions with ſo much 
jultneſs and harmony; ſo the Spartan legiſlator, pleaſed 
with the greatneſs and beauty of his laws, felt his joy 


and ſatisfaction redouble, when he ſaw them, as it were, 


walk alone, and go forward ſo happily. _ 

But defiring, as far as depended on human prudence, 
to render them immortal and unchangeable, he ſignifid 
to the people, that there was ſtill one point remaining to 
be performed, the moſt effential and important of all, 
about which he would go and conſult the oracle 
Apollo; and in the mean time he made them all take 
an oath, that till his return they would inviolably main. 
tain the form of government which he had eſtabliſhed, 
When he was arrived at Delphos, he conſulted the god, 
to know whether the laws he had made were gool 
and fufficient to render the Lacedæmonians happy and 
virtuous. The prieſteſs anſwered, that nothing was want- 
ing to his laws; and that, as long as Sparta obſerved 
them, ſhe would be the moſt glorious and happy city 

in the world. Lycurgus ſent this anſwer to Sparta: 
And then, thinking he had fulfilled his miniſtry, he vo- 
luntarily died at Delphos, by abſtaining from all man- 
ner of ſuſtenance. His notion was, that the death df 
great perſons and ſtateſmen ſhould not be barren and un- 
profitable to the ſtate, but a kind of ſupplement to their 
miniſtry, and one of their moſt important actions, which 
ought to do them as much or more honour than all the 
reſt. Hetherefore thought, that in dying thus he ſhould 
crown and complete all the ſervices which he had ren- 
dered his fellow citizens during his life; ſince his deatl 
would engage them to a 2 obſervation of his in. 
ſtitutions, which they had ſworn to obſerve ifviolabiy 
till his return. | VT 25 Whill 

* This paſſage o is in his the world: Vidit Deus cuncta gut 
3 | 1 89 a 88 & erant valde bona. C 
lieve ibis philſopher had read what 314. 5 . 
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Whiſt that I repreſent Lycurgus's ſentiments upon 


his own death in the light wherein Plutarch has tranſ- 

mitted them to us, I am very far from approving them : 

And I make the ſame declaration with reſpect to ſeveral 

other facts of the like nature, which I ſometimes relate 

without making any reflections upon them, though J 

think them very unworthy of approbation. Fhe pretended. 
wiſe-men of the heathens had, as well concerning this 

article as ſeveral others, but very faint and imperfect no- 
tions; or, to ſpeak more properly, remained in great 
They laid down this admirable 
principle, which we meet with in many of their writings. 
* That man, placed in the world as in a certain poſt 
by his general, cannot abandon it without the expreſs 
command of him upon whom he depends, that is, of God 
himſelf. At other times, they looked upon man, as a 
criminal condemned to a melancholy priſon, from whence 
indeed he might deſire to be releaſed, but could not law- 
fully attempt to be ſo, but by the courſe of juſtice, and 
the order of the magiſtrate; and not by breaking his chains, 
and forcing the gates of his priſon. "Theſe notions are 
beautiful becauſe they are true: But, the application they 
made of them was wrong, namely, as they took that for 
an expreſs order of the Deity, which was the pure effect 
of their own weakneſs or pride, by . which they were 
led to put themſelves to death, either that they might 
deliver themſelves from the pains and troubles of this life, 
or immortalize their names, as was the caſe with Lycur- 


gus, Cato, and a number of others. 


* Vetat Pythagoras, injuſſu im- 
peratoris, id eſt Dei, de præſidio & 
ſtatione vitæ decedere. Cic, de Se- 
net, n. 73. 4 © | 

Cato fic abiit è vita, ut cauſam 
moriendi nactum ſe eſſe gauderet. 
Vetat enim dominang ille in nobis 
Deus injuſſu hinc nos ſuv demigrare. 
Cim vero cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe 
dederit, ut tune Secrati, nunc Ca- 


toni, ſæpe multis; ne ille, medius 
fidius, vir ſapiens, lætus ex his tene- 
bris in lucem illam exceſſerit. N o 
tamen illa vincula catceris ruperitè; 


leges enim vetant: ſed, tanquam A 


magiſtratu aut ab aliqua poteſtatæ le- 
gitima, fic à Deo evocatus atqu e 
emiſſus, exierit. Id. 1. Tuſc, Queſt; 
n. 74. | 1 
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REFLECTIONS upon the government of SPARTA, and 
9s upon the laws of LycuRGus, 


I. Things- commendable in the laws of LyCcuRGus. 


There muſt needs have been (to judge only by the event) 
a great fund of wiſdom and prudence in the laws of 
Lycurgus ; ſince, as long as they were obſerved in Sparta 
(which was above five hundred years) it was a moſt flouriſh- 
ing and powerful city. | 
tarch, ſpeaking of the laws of Sparta) the government 
and polity of a city, as the conduct and regular behaviour 
of a wiſe man, who paſles his whole life in the exerciſe 
of virtue: or rather, continues the ſame author, as the 
poets feign, that Hercules, only with his lion's ſkin and 
club, went from country to country. to Purge the world 
of robbers and tyrants ; ſo Sparta, with a ſlip of * parch- 
ment and an old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which 
willingly ſubmitted to her dominion ; ſuppreſſed tyrannies 
and unjuſt authority in cities; put an end to wars, as ſhe 
thought fit, and appeaſed inſurrections; and all this ge- 
nerally without moving a ſhield or a ſword, and only by 
ſending a ſimple ambaſſador amongſt them, who no 
ſooner appeared, than all the people ſubmitted, and 
flocked about him like ſo many bees about their monarch: 
So much reſpect did the juſtice and good government of 
this city impi int upon the minds of all their neighbours. 
I. The nature We find at the end of Lycurgus's life one 
.ef the Spartan ſingle reflection made by Plutarch, which 
government. of itſelf comprehends a great encomium 

upon 

* This was what the Spartans ſame ſize with that on' which the 
called a ſcytale, a thong of leather or thong was twiſted and writ upor, 
parchment, which they twiſted round wrapt it round that flaff in the ſame 
a ſtaff in ſuch a manner, that there manner, and by that means found out 
Was ne vacancy or void ſpace left © the connexion and the right placing of 
po it, They writ upon this thong, the letters, which otherwiſe were jo 
and when they had writ, they un- diſplaced and out of order, that there 
1wiſted it ; and ſent it to the general, was us poſſibility of their being read, 
for whom it was intended, This Plut. in vit. Lyſ. p. 444+ 
general, who had another flick be 


It was not ſo much (ſays Plu- 


{enat! 
a den 


after 


vious 


Plato 


bp 


upon that legiſlator. He there ſays, that Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and all thoſe who have treated of the eſtabliſli- 
ment, of a political ſtate or government, took their 
plans from the republick of Lycurgus; with this dif- 
ference, that they confined themſelves wholly to words 
and theory; but Lycurgus, without dwelling upon ideas 
and theoretical ſyſtems, did really and effectually inſtitute 
an inimitable polity, and form a whole city of philoſo- 
phers. „5 3 | 


bliſh the moſt perfect form of a commonwealth that could 


what he found beſt in every kind of government, and moſt 
conducive to the publick good; thus tempering one ſpe- 
| cies with another, and balancing the inconveniences to 


vantages that reſult from their being united together. 
Sparta had ſomething of the monarchical form of govern- 


thirty, otherwiſe called the ſenate, was a true ariſtocracy ; 
and the power veſted in the people of nominating che 
ſenators, and of giving ſanction to the laws, reſembled 
a democratical government. The creation of the Ephori 


Plato, in more places than one, admires Lycurgus's wiſ- 
dom, in his inſtitution of the ſenate, which was equall 
advantageous both to the king and the people; “ becauſe 
by this means the law became the only ſupreme miſtreſs 
0 the kings, and the kings never became tyrants over 
the law. © 


The deſign formed by Lycurgus of mak- , 


al divis 


Sparta all luxury, avarice, law-ſuits and diſſen- — i ap 

lions, by aboliſhing the uſe of gold and filver, 

would appear to us a ſcheme of a commonwealth finely 
5 Now®- Ten tv» LytreTo Bacined; Twy alewnu!, KAN U dr e 

Teparya, vero. Plat. Epiſt, viii | l 
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In order to ſucceed in this undertaking, and to eſta- 


be, he melted down as 1t were, and blended ho. mn | 


which each of them in particular is ſubject, with the ad- 


ment, in the authority of her kings. The council of 
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afterwards ſerved to rectify what was amiſs in thoſe .pre- 
vious eſtabliſhments, and to ſupply what was defective. 


ing an equal diſtribution of the lands among jar of the lands: 
the citizens, and of entirely baniſhing from C and fitver 
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conceived for ſpeculation, but utterly incapable of ex- 


ecution, did not hiſtory aſſure us, that Sparta actually ſub- a 


ſiſted in that condition for many ages. 


When I place the tranſaction I am now ſpeaking of i 


among the laudable parts of Lycurgus's laws, I do not 
pretend it to be abſolutely unexceptionable; for I think 
it can ſcarce be reconciled with that general law of nature, 
which forbids the taking away one man's property to give 
it to another; and 5 this is what was really done 
upon this occaſion. Therefore in this affair of dividing 
the lands, I conſider only ſo much of it, as was truly 
commendable in itſelf, and worthy of admiration. 
Can we poſlibly conceive, that a man could perſuade 
the richeſt and molt opulent inhabitants of a city to reſign 


all their revenues and eſtates, in order to level and con- 
found themſelves with the pooreſt of the people; to iſ 


ſubject themſelves to a new way of living, both ſevere in 
itſelf, and full of reſtraint; in a word, to debar themſelves 
of the -uſe of every thing, wherein the happineſs and 
comfort of lite is thought to conſiſt ? And yet this is what 
| Lycurgus actually effected in Sparta. . 

Such an inſtitution as this would have been leſs won- 
derful, had it ſubſiſted only during the life of the legiſ- 
lator; but we know that it laſted many ages after his 
deceaſe. Xenophon in the encomium he has left us of 
Ageſilaus, and Cicero, in one of his orations, obferves, 
 Lacedzmon was the oy city in the world that preſerved 
her diſcipline and laws for ſo conſiderable a term of years 
unaltered and inviolate. (z) Soli, ſaid the latter, in ſpeaking 


of the Lacedæmonians, 70 orbe terrarum ſeptingentos jan 


annos amplius unis moribus & niunquam mutatis legibus 
vivunt. I believe though that in Cicero's time the diſcipline 
ol Sparta, as well as her power, was very much relaxed 
and diminiſhed: But, however, all hiſtorians agree, that 
it was maintained in all its vigour till the reign of Agis, 

under whom Lyſander, though incapable himſelf of being 


blinded or corrupted with gold, filled his country wit 
luxury and the love of riches, by bringing into- it nos 
3 : | * ſums 
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ſums of gold and ſilver, which were the fruits of his 
victories, and thereby ſubverting the laws of Lycurgus. 
But the introduction of gold and filver-money was not 
the firſt wound given by the Lacedæmonians to the inſti- 
tution of the legiſlator. It was the conſequence of the 
violation of another law {till more fundamental. Am- 
bition was the vice, that preceded, and made way for 


avarice. The deſire of conqueſts drew on that of riches 


without which they could not de to extend their 
dominions. The main deſign of Lycurgus, in the eſta- 
bliſhing his laws, and eſpecially that which prohibited 
the uſe of gold and ſilver, was, as (a) Polybius and Plu- 
tarch have judiciouſly obſerved, to curb and reſtrain the 
ambition of his citizens ;' to diſable them from making 
conqueſts, and in a manner to force them to confine 
themſelves within the narrow bounds of - their own 
country, without carrying their. views and pretenſions any 
farther. Indeed the government, which he eſtabliſhed 
was ſufficient to defend the frontiers of Sparta, but was 
not calculated for the raiſing her to a 5 over 
other cities. 3 | 

(5) The deſign then of Lycurgus was not to make the 
Spartans conquerors. To remove ſuch thoughts from 
his fellow-citizens, he expreſsly forbid them, though they 


inhabited a country ſurrounded with the ſea, to meddle in 


maritime affairs ; to have any fleets, or even to fight upon 
the ſea. They were religious obſervers of this prohi- 
bition for many ages, and even till the defeat of Xerxes: 
But upon that occaſion. they began to think of making 
themſelves maſters at ſea, that they might be able to keep 
that formidable enemy at the greater diſtance. But 
having ſoon perceived, that theſe maritime, remote com- 
mands, corrupted the manners of gore generals, they 


laid that project aſide without any difficulty, as we ſhall 


obſerve, when we come to ſpeak of king Pauſanias. 
(e) When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with 
ſhields and lances, it was not to enable them to commit 
ib TIED . wrongs 
(44) Polyb. I. vi. p. 491. (4) Plut. in moribus Laced. p. 239. 
le) Plut. in vin Lycur. p. 59. 5 
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8 and outrages with impunity, but only to defend 
themſelves againſt the invaſions and injuries of others. 
He made them indeed a nation of warriors and ſoldiers; 
but it was only that under the ſhadow of their arms they 
might live in liberty, moderation, juſtice, union, and 
peace, by being content with their own territories, without 
uſurping thoſe of others, and by being perſuaded, that 
no ay or ſtate, any more than a ſingle perſon, can ever 
hope for ſolid and laſting happineſs, but from virtue only. 
(A) Men of a depraved taſte ſays Plutarch further on the 
ſame ſubject) who think nothing ſo deſirable as riches, 
and a large extent of dominion, may give preference to 
thoſe vaſt empires, that have ſubdued and enſlaved the 
world by violence: But Lycurgus was convinced, that a 
city had occaſion for nothing of that kind in order to be 
happy. His policy, which has juſtly been the admiration 
of all ages, had no further views, than to eſtablith equity, 
moderation, liberty, and peace; and was an enemy to 
all injuſtice, violence, and ambition, and the paſſion of 
reigning and extending the bounds of the Spartan common- 
wealth. e | | Lg 
Such reflections as theſe, which Plutarch agreeably 
interſperſes in his lives, and in which their greateſt and 
' moſt eſſential beauty confiſts, are of infinite uſe towards 
the giving us true notions of things, and making us under- 
ſtand, wherein confiſts the ſolid and true glory of a {tate 
that is really happy; as alſo to correct thoſe falſe ideas 


which have ſwallowed up kingdoms, and of thoſe cele- 
brated conquerors, who owe all their tame and grandeur 
to violence and uſurpation. - Oe” 1 
| Es The long duration of the laws eſtabliſhed 

| lenteducationef by Lycurgus is certainly very wonderful: 
their youth, 
therein- are no leſs worthy of admiration. 


I The principal of theſe was the extraordinary care he | 


took to have the Spartan youth brought up in. an exact 
and ſevere diſcipline: For (as Plutarch obſerves) the 
Vt - religious 


R (% Ibidem& in vit. Ageſil, 5. 6144 
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we are apt to form of the vain greatneſs of thoſe empires 


But the means he made uſe of to ſucceed 
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ligious obligation of an oath, which he exacted from 
e citizens, would have been a feeble tie, had he not 
y education infuſed his laws, as it were into the minds 
Ind manners of the children, and made them ſuck in 
Wlmoſt with their mother's milk an affection for his inſti- 
Wutions. This was the reaſon why his principal ordi- 
ances ſubſiſted above five hundred years, having ſunk into 
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nd good dye that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes 
ne ſame remark, and afcribes the courage and virtue of the 
Wpartans, not ſo much to their own natural diſpoſition, 
is to their excellent education: (e) Cujus ciuitatis ſpectata 
xc nobilituta virtus, non folum naturd corroborata, verum 
iam diſcipling putatur. All this ſhows of what im- 
dortance it is to a ſtate to take care that their youth be 


or the laws of their country. | | 15 
(f) The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Ariſtotle 
epeats in expreſs terms, was, that as children belong to 


and the views and intereſts of the ſtate only conſidered 
therein. It was for this reaſon he deſired they ſhould be 
educated all in common, and not left to the humour and 
aprice of their parents, who ee through a ſoft and 


once both the bodies and minds of their children. At 


labour and fatigue by the exerciſes of hunting and racing, 
and accuſtomed betimes to endure hunger and thirſt, heat 
and cold; and, what it is difficult to make mothers believe, 
all theſe hard and laborious exerciſes tended to procure 
them health, and make their conſtitutions the more vigo- 


war; the thing for which they were all deſigned from their 
Wcradles. - WE | 7 | 
But the moſt excellent thing in the Spartan 4. Obed{} 

education, was its teaching young people 


WY 


* gere Ba Oe avgare x ioxueag xaTayiautng” Plat, Ep. ili. 
(e] Orat, pro Flac. n. 63. (f)-Polyb. 1, viii. Politic, 
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e very temper and hearts of the people, like a * ſtrong 


brought up in a manner proper to inſpire them with a love 


he ſtate, their education ought to be directed by the ſtate, 


blind indulgence and a miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at | 


Sparta, from their tendereſt years, they were inured to 


rous and robuſt, able to bear the hardſhips and fatigues of 
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was, to bear a great reverence and reſpect to old men, and 


the ſtreets, (g) by 1 up to ſhow them honour in all com- 
panies and publick aſſemblies; but above all, by receiving 


—— 
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ſo perfectly well how to obey. It is from hence the 
poet Simonides gives that city ſuch a * magnificent 
epithet, which denotes,. that they alone knew hoy 
to ſubdue the "angry of men, and to render them pli- 
ant and ſubmiſſive to laws, in the ſame manner as horſe 
are taught to obey the ſpur and the bridle, by being broken 
and managed, while they are young. For this reaſon, 
Agelilaus adviſed Xenophon to ſend his children to Sparta 
that they might learn there the nobleſt and greateſt of 
„ ee that is, how to. command, and how to 
Obe y. 3 a 

5. Reſpett to- One of the leſſons ofteneſt and molt ſtrong- 
wards the aged. ly inculcated upon the Lacedzmonian youth, 


to give them proofs of it upon all occaſions, by ſaluting 
them, by making way for them, and giving them place in 


their advice, and even their reproofs, with docility and ſub- 
miſſion : By theſe characteriſticks a Lacedzmonian was 
known. wherever he. came ; if he had behaved otherwiſe 
it would have been looked upon as a reproach. to himlell, 
and a diſhonour to his country. An old man of Athens 
going into a theatre once to ſee a play, none of his ow! 
countrymen offered him a feat ; but when he came near 


the place where the Spartan ambaſſadors, and the gen- 


tlemen of their retinue were fitting, they all roſe up out 
of reverence to his age, and ſeated him in the midlt of 
them. I Lyſander therefore had reaſon to ſay, that old 
age had no where ſo honourable an abode as in Sparta; aud 
that it was an agreeable thing to grow old in that city. 


(g Flut. in Lacon. Inftitut. p. 237. | 
ah LAS , that is to ſay, Tamer of men. 
+ Mane e Twy jabnpdroy To xan rig, = agytiny. 
t Lyſandrum Lacedæmonium di- nectutis. Cie. de Sen. n. 63. Þ 


cere aiunt ſolitum: I, acedæmone Aazxt:Tauijou nanniga vn de Plut. 
elſe honeſtiſſimum domicilium ſe- in mor. p. 795. 
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de the Bo ne | 
ks - 2. Things blameable in the laws of LyCcuRcus. 

4 5 
 Pli- la order to perceive the defects in the laws of L 
orſes i urgus, We ſhould only compare them with thoſe of 
roken Wl Moſes, which we know were dictated by more than human 
-alon, Wiſdom. - But my deſign in this place is not to enter 
paria, into an exact examination of the particulars, wherein 
teſt of the laws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus are faulty: I ſhall 
w 0 content myſelf with making ſome light reflections only, 
which probably may have already occurred to the reader 
rong- in the peruſal of thoſe ordinances, among which there 
out are ſome that he will be juſtly offended with on the firſt 
1, and reading. 8 
luting To begin for inſtance, with that ordinance 1., The choice 


ace in relating to the choice they made of their e 3 
com.: children, as which of them were to be brought eher w be 


1ving up, and which expoſed to periſh ; who would 47% % up r 
d ſub- not be ſhocked at the unjuſt and inhuman —_— 
n Ws Bl cuſtom of pronouncing ſentence of death upon all ſuch 


wile infants as had the misfortune to be born with a conſtitution 
mlell that appeared too weak to undergo the fatigues and ex- 
\thens erciſes to which the commonwealth deſtined all her 


OW Bl ſubjets? Is it then impoſſible, and without example, 
- meat that children, who are tender and weak in their infancy 
gen. ſhould ever alter as they grow up, and become in time 
P Ou! of a robuſt and vigorous complexion? Or ſuppoſe it were 
dlt of lo, can a man no way ſerve his country, but by the ſtrength 
at old of his body? Is there no account to be made of his wiſ- 
a; and dom, prudence, council, generoſity, courage, magnanimity, 
ity. and, in a word, of all the qualities that depend upon 
the mind and the intellectual faculties? (%) . aud 
honeftum quod ex animo excelſo magnificoque querimus animi 
effcitur, non corporis viribus. Did Lycurgus himſelf 
render leſs ſervice, or do leſs honour to Sparta, by eſta- 
bliſhing his laws, than the greateſt generals did by their 
victories ? Ageſilaus was of 10 ſmall a ſtature and ſo mean 
a figure his perſon, that at the firſt ſight of him the 
1 Egyptians 
(4) Cicer. I. i. de offic, n. 79. Ibid, n. 76. | thi 
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Egyptians could not help laughing; and yet, as little x 
he was, he made the great king of Perſia tremble up 
the throne of half the world. | 
But, what is yet ſtronger than all J have faid, has ay 
other perſon a right or power over the lives of men, ſay 
he from whom they received them, even God himſelf! 
And does not a legiſlator viſibly uſurp the authority df 
God, whenever he arrogates to himfelf ſuch a power 
without his commiſſion? That precept of the decalogue, 
which was only a renovation of the law of natur, 
Thou ſhalt nat kill, univerſally condemns all thoſe among 
the ancients, who imagined they had a power of like 
and death over their ſlaves, and even overtheir own children, 
2. Heir care The great defect in Lycurgus's laws (a 
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cenſined only to Plato and Ariſtotle have obſerved) is, that Mature 
the body. they only tended to form a warlike and Ml and th: 
martial people. All that legiſlator's thoughts ſeema Ml puilh 1 
wholly bent upon the means of ſtrengthening the bodies ener 
of the people, without any concern for the cultivation Hus fo 
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of their minds. Why ſhould he baniſh from his com- 
monwealth all arts and ſciences, which, beſides many 
other“ advantages, have this moſt happy effect, that 
they ſoften our manners, poliſh our underſtandings, im- 
rove the heart, and render our behaviour civil, courteous, 
gentle, and obliging ; ſuch, in a word, as qualifies us for 
company and ſociety, and makes the ordinary commerce 
of life agreeable? Hence it came to pals, that there was 
_ ſomething of a roughneſs and auſterity in the temper and 
behaviour of the Spartans, and many times, was ſome- 
thing- of ferocity, a failing, that proceeded, chiefly from 
their education, and that rendered them diſagreable and 
offenſive to all their allies. e 
2. Their bay. It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to 
barous cruelty accultom their youth betimes to ſuffer heat 
_ towards their and cold, hunger and thirſt, and by ſeveral 
children. | s ; 5 
| ſevere and laborious exerciſes to bring the 
body into ſubjection to reaſon, whoſe faithful and diligent 
| front =@ 1 miniſter 
* Omnes artes quibus ætas pue- afficiendum eſt, ut obedire conſilio 
rilis ad humanitatem informari ſolet. rationique poſſit in exequendis nego- 


Cic. Orat. pro Arch. _ tis & labore tolerando. Lib. i, dt 
| + Exercendum corpus, & ita c. n. 79. | 
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junctions; which it can never do, if it be not able 


Upon . Eee ty 5 

b > undergo all ſorts of hardſhips and fatigues. But was 
as any rational in them to ny their ſeverities ſo far, as 
n, ſave e inhuman treatment we have mentioned? And was 
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nſelf! not utterly barbarous and brutal in the fathers and 
ity others to ſee the blood trickling from the wounds of 
power eir children, nay, and even to ſee them expiring under 
logue he laſhes without concern?! 8 

ature, Some people admire the courage of the 


4. De others Spartan mothers, who could hear the news 


| ni 

f of the death of their children flain in battle, 
Idren, ot only without tears, but evenwith a kind of joy and ſatis- 
s (a action. For my part, I ſhould think it much better, that 
thy MMnature ſhould ſhow herſelf a little more on ſuch occaſions, 


nd that the love of one's country ſhould not utterly extin- 


eme uiſh the ſentiments of maternal tenderneſs. One of our 
Jodie eenerals in France, who in the heat of battle was told that 
ration is ſon was killed, ſeemed to be much wiſer by his anſwer: 
com- et us at profend think, ſaid he, how to conquer the enemy; 
many - morroto will mourn for my ſon. 8 FIN 
that 3 Nor can ] ſee, what excuſe can be made 
„ im- hre leiſure. for that law, impoſed by Lycurgus upon the 
tous, Spartans, which enjoined the ſpending ſo 


following no other buſineſs than. that of war. He left 
all the arts and trades entirely to the ſtaves and ſtrangers 


of the citizens, but the lance and the ſhield. Not to 
mention the danger there was in ſuffering the number of 


to ſuch a degree, as to become much greater than that of 
their maſters, which was often an occaſion of ſeditions and 


veral ſarily fall into, that have ſo much leiſure upon their hands, 

o the and have no daily occupation or regular labour? This 
cent * an inconvenience ſtill but too common among our 
uſter nobility, and which is the natural effect of their wrong 
onſilio tion, Except in the time of war, moſt of our 


gentry 


finiſterit ought to be in the execution of all orders and 


much of their time in idleneſs and ination, and the 
that lived amongſt them, and put nothing into the hands 
llaves, that were neceſſary for tilling the land, to increaſe 


riots among them; how many diſorders muſt men neceſ- 
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gentry ſpend their lives in a moſt uſeleſs and unprofitable iſh Spar 
manner. They look upon agriculture, arts, and com. Nompar 
merce, as beneath them, and what would derogate fron MViſeſt |: 
their gentility. They ſeldom know how to handle am Vith th 
thing but their ſwords. As for the ſciences, they take hat a 
buta very ſmall tincture of them, juſt ſo much as they {WE <11<nc« 
cannot well be without; and many of them have not the Nor 
leaſt knowledge of them in the world, nor any manner re-em 
of taſte for books or reading. We are not to wonder udabl 
then if gaming and hunting, eating and drinking, mutual Nhe go! 
viſits and frivolous diſcourſe, make up their whole occu. he wh 
pation. What a life is this for men, that have any parts ot hich | 
underſtanding. „%% hae af and tha 
6 Thr env Lycurgus would be utterly inexcuſable, if educe 


he Sp 
the ſw 
ays bu 
of the 
their ge 
eſus 


elty towards the he gave occaſion, as he is accuſed of having 
Helots. done, for all the rigour and cruelty exerciſed 
towards the Helots in his republick. Theſe Helots were 
the ſlaves employed by the Spartans to till the ground, 
It was their cuſtom not only to make theſe poor crea- 
tures drunk, and expoſe them before their children, in 
order to give them an abhorrence for ſo ſhameful and 
odious a vice, but alſo to treat them with the utmoſt 
barbarity, as thinking themſelves at liberty to deſtroy them 
by any violence or cruelty whatſoever, under pretence of e 
their being always ready to rebel. e haſt 
Upon a certain occaſion related by (i) Thucydides, WI '*'2 
two thouſand of theſe ſlaves diſappeared at once, without 
any body's knowing what was become of them. Plu- 
tarch pretends, this barbarous cuſtom was not prac- 
tiſed till after Lycurgus's time, and that he had no 
J. Modeny But that wherein Lycurgus appears to 

and decency 2 moſt culpable, and has belt N the pro- 
tirely neklected. digious enormities and groſs darkneſs the 
Pagans were plunged in, is the little regard he ſhowed for 
modeſty and decency, in what concerned the education 
of girls, and the marriages of young women; which was 
without doubt the ſource of thoſe diſorders, that prevailed 
(5) Lib. iv. | 
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"table . Sparta, as Ariſtotle has wiſely obſerved. When we 
com. Nompare theſe indecent and licentious inſtitutions of the 


fron Priſeſt legiſlator that ever prophane antiquity could boaſt, 
e am With the ſanctity and purity of the evangelical precepts; 
tale chat a noble idea does it give us of the dignity and ex- 
; they NMellence of the chriſtian __— | 

Mt the Nor will it give us a leſs 


dre-eminence, if we compare the moſt excellent and 
udable part of Lycurgus's inſtitutions with the laws of 
he goſpel. It is, we muſt own, a wonderful thing, that 
he whole people ſhould conſent to a diviſion of their lands 

hich ſet the poor upon an equal footing with the rich 


anner 
onder 
utual 
occu- 
rts or 


educe themſelves to a kind of voluntary poverty. But 
he Spartan legiſlator, when he enacted theſe laws, had 
the ſword in his hand; whereas the chriſtian legiſlator 
ays but a word, Bleſſed are the poor in Spirit, and thouſands 
of the faithful through all ſucceeding generations renounce 
their goods, fell their lands and eſtates, and leave all to follow 
eſus Chriſt, their maſter, in poverty and want. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
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The government of Athens. The laws of Solon, The 
reign of Darius the fit. 


HAVE already obſerved, that Athens. was at firſt 
governed by kings. But they were ſuch as had little 


] 


hned to the command of the armies, vaniſhed in time 


of peace. Every man was maſter in his own houſe, 

pro- here he lived in an abſolute ſtate of independence. 
the Wl © Codrus, the laſt king of Athens, having devoted him- 

d for elf to die for the publick good, his ſons Medon and 

ation Nileus quarrelled about the ſucceſſion. The Athenians 

was took this occaſion to aboliſh the regal power, though 

ailed it did not much incommode them; and declared, that 


. Jupiter 
Codrus was contemporary with Saul. 


advantageous notion of this 


and that by a total excluſion of gold and ſilver they ſhould 
0 


hiſtory of that republick from the time of Solon to the 


more than the name; for their whole power, being con- 


f 
| 


Jupiter alone was king of Athens; at the very ſame time 1 


having the true God for their king, and would abſolutely 


the ſhips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name of 
people to none but the Athenians; from whence it may 
be inferred, that the Athentans even then had a great in. 


| governors for life, under the title of Archons. But this 


people, as too lively an _ of regal power, of which 
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that the Jews were weary. of their Theocracy, that i 


have a man to reign over them. 
Plutarch obſerves, that Homer, when he enumerates 


clination to a, democratical government, and that the 
chiet authority was at that time veſted in the people. 
In the place of their kings they ſubſtituted a kind of 


perpetual magiſtracy appeared ſtill in the eyes of this free 
they were deſirous of aboliſhing even the very ſhadow; 


for which. reaſon they firſt reduced that office to the term 
of ten years, and then to that of one: And this they did 


with a view of reſuming the authority the more fre- The 
quently into their own hands, which they never transferred I made | 
to their magiſtrates but with regret. were v 
Such a limited prone as this was not ſufficient to not to 
reſtrain thoſe turbulent ſpirits, who were grown excel- which 
ſively jealous of their liberty and independency, very che let 
tender and apt: to be offended at any thing that ſeemed WM the vw: 
to break in upon their equality, and always ready to lf (/) Sole 
take umbrage at whatever had the leaſt appearance af meckn 
dominion or ſuperiority. From hence aroſe continual of the 
flactions and quarrels: There was no agreement or His 
concord among them, either about religion or govem- I bpb. 
r 5 | | policy, 
Athens therefore continued a long · time incapable of ff <xtravr 
enlarging her power, it being very happy for her that ſhe I e fc 
could preſerve herſelf from ruin in the midſt of thoſe long i Peabir 
and frequent diſſenſtons ſhe had to ſtruggle with. Une to 
Misfortunes inſtruct. Athens learned at length, that lee Th 
true _ conſiſts in a dependence upon juſtice and Wi Monde: 
reaſon. This happy ſubjection could not be eſtabliſhed, I childre 
but by a legiſlator. She therefore pitched upon Draco Gays af 
a man of acknowledged wiſdom and integrity, for that Vor 

| TT | . employment (i) A 
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employment. (Y) It does not appear, that Greece had, before 
his time, any written laws. The firſt of that kind then 
were of his publiſhing; the rigour of which, anticipating” 
as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was ſo great, that it 


Ime 
t 18 
tely 


tate; puniſhed the ſmalleſt offence, as well as the moſt cnor- 
e of WW mous crimes, equally with death. Theſe laws of Draco, 
ma writ, ſays Demades, not with ink, but with blood, had 
t in. the ſame fate, as uſually attends all violent things. Senti- 
t the ments of humanity in the Juiges, compaſſion for the ac- 
cuſed, whom they were wont to look upon rather as unfortu- 
d of nate than criminal, and the apprehen{ions the acculers and 
t this WY witneſſes were under of rendering themſelves odious to the 


free people; all theſe motives, I fay, concurred to produce a 


vhick remiſſneſs in the execution of the laws; which by that 
dow; means, in proceſs of time, became as it were abrogated 
term WW through diſuſe: And thus an exceſſive rigour paved the 
y did WI way for impunity. | 


> fre- The danger of relapſing into their former diſorders 
ferred made them Fave recourſe to freſh precautions; for the 
were willing to {lacken the .curb and reſtraint of fear, but 
ent to not to break it. In order therefore to find out mitigations, 
excel. which might make amends for what they took away from 
„ very che letter of the law, they caſt their eyes upon one of 
eemel WI the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous perſons of his age, I mean 
dy to (/) Solon, whole ſingular qualities, and eſpecially his great 
ice of Wl ineekneſs, had acquired him the affection and veneration 
itioual of the whole city. | | 
nt ot I His main application had been to the ſtudy of phi- 
overn- Wl !oiophy, and eſpecially to that part of it which we call 
| policy, and which teaches the art of government. His 
extraordinary merit gave him one of the hr{t ranks among 
the ſcver- ſages of Greece, who rendered the age We are 
[peaking of ſo illuſtrious. (7) Theſe ſages often paid viſits 


/ 


onc to another. One day, that Solon went to Miletos to 


ble of 
hat ſhe 
ſe long 


h, that I tee Thales, the firlt thing he ſaid to Thales was, that he 
ce and wondered why he had never deſired to have either wife or 
liſhed, children. Thales made him no anſwer then: But a ſew 
Draco, WI days after he contrived that a ftranger ſhould come into 
Or that Vor. III. 1 | their 


y ment, (4) A, M. 3380. Ant. J. C. 624. //) A.M. 3400. Ant. J. C 604+ 


(en) Plut. de vit. Lycurg. p. 81. 82, 
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their company, and pretend that he was juſt arrived from . {+ 
Athens, from whence he had ſet out about ten days before. whicl 
Solon, hearing the ſtranger ſay this, aſked him, if there who 
was no news at Athens when he came away. The lapſec 


ttranger, who had been taught his leſſon, replied, that he of th: 
had heard of nothing, but the death of a young gentleman, partie 
whom all the town accompanied to the grave; becauſe, Attic: 
as they ſaid, he was the ſon of the worthieit man in the fond 

city, Who was then abſent. Alas! cried Solon, inter- were 
rupting the man's ſtory ; how much is the poor father coalts 
pf the youth to be pitied! But, pray, what is the gentle. of the 
man's name? I heard his name, replied the ſtranger; the ot 
but I have forgot it. I only remember, that the people of <a: 
talked much of his wiſdom and juſtice. Every anſwer which 


aiforded new matter of trouble and terrour to this inqui- MMF Þarall: 
ſitive father, who was ſo juſtly alarmed. Was it not, debts, 
ſaid he at length, the ſon of Solon? The very ſame, 1 unhap 
replied the ſtranger. Solon at theſe words rent his clothes, chief, 


and beat his breaſt, and, expreſſing his ſorrow by tears of the 
and groans, abandoned himſelf to the molt ſenſible at- of the 
fliction. Thales, ſeeing this, took him by the hand, lands. 
and ſaid unto him with a ſmile: Comfort yourſelf, my In 
friend ; all that has been told you 1s a mere fiction, eyes u 
Now you ſee the reaſon why I never married: It is becauſe Wi becau. 
I do not care to expoſe myſelf to ſuch tryals and affiic- the ric 
tions. | f : 1 | him 1 
Plutarch has given us a large refutation of I hales's enden, 
reaſoning, which tends to deprive mankind of the molt He w. 
natural and reaſonable attachments in life, in lieu of £210 
which the heart of man will not fail to ſubſtitute others Was C 
of an unjuſt and unlawfut nature, which will expoſe him umanii 
to the d pains and inconveniencies. The remedy, he wa 
ſays this hiſtorian, againſt the grief that may arrive from Wl "0 
the loſs of goods, of friends, or of children, is not to throw SCcVEra 
away our eſtates, and reduce ourſelves to poverty, 0 v ſeſt 
make an abſolute renunciation of all friendſhip, or to con- humat 
fine ourſelves to a ſtate of celibacy; but, upon all ſuch with 
accidetits and misfortunes, to make a right uſe of ou! ould 
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(7) Athens, after, ſome time of tranquillity and peace, 
which the prudence and courage of Solon had procured, 
who was as great a warrior as he was a ſtateſman, re— 
lapſed into her former diſſenſions about the government 
of the commonwealth, and was divided into as many 
parties as there were different ſorts of inhabitants 1a 
Attica, For thoſe, who lived upon the mountains, were 
fond of popular government; thoſe in the low lands 
were for an oligarchy ; and thoſe, who dwelt on the ſea- 
coaſts, were for having a mixed government, compoundcd 
of thoſe two forms blended together ; and theſe hindered 
the other two contending parties from getting any ground 
of each other. Beſides theſe, there was a fourth party, 
which conſiſted only of the poor, who were grievoully 
haraſſed and oppreſſed by the rich, on account of their 
debts, which they were not able to diſcharge. This 
unhappy party was determined to_chooſe themſelves a 
chiet, who ſhould deliver them from the inhuman ſeverity 
of their creditors, and make an intire change in the form 
of their government, by making a new diviſion of the 
lands, | | 

In this extreme danger all the wiſe Athenians caſt their 
eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither party; 
becauſe he had never ſided cither with the injuſtice of 
the rich, or the rebellion of the poor; and they ſolicited 
him very much to take the matter in hand, and to 
endeavour to put an end to theſe differences and diſorders. 
He was very unwilling to take upon him ſo dangerous a 
commiſſion: However, he was at laſt choſen Archon, and 
was conſtituted ſupreme arbiter and legiſlator with the 
unanimous conſent of all parties: the rich liking him, as 
he was rich; and the poor, becauſe he was honeſt. He 
now had it in his power to make himſelf king: 
Scveral of the citizens adviſed him to it; and even the 
welt among them, not thinking it was in the power of 
human reaſon to bring about a favourable charge conſiſtent 
with the laws, were not unwilling the ſupreme power 
l:ould be veſted in one man, who was fo eminently di{tin - 

| 952 guithed 

() Plut, iy Solon, p. 85. 86. 2 
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guiſhed for his prudence and juſtice. 


treated his retuſal of the diadem as an effect of puſil- 
lanimity and meanneſs of ſpirit, he was ſtill firm and 
imchangeable in his purpoſe, and would hearken to ng 
other ſcheme than that of ſettling a form of government 
in his country, that ſhould be founded upon the baſs of 
a juſt and reaſonable liberty. Not venturing to meddle 
- with certain diſorders and evils, which he looked upon 
as incurable, he undertook to bring about no other alter- 
ations or changes than ſuch as he thought he could 
perſuade the citizens to comply with, by the mcthod 
of argutnent and reaſon; or bring them into by the 
weight of his authority; wiſely mixing, as he himſelf 
faid, authority and power with reaſon and juſtice. Where- 
fore, when one atterwards aſked him, if the laws which 
he had made for the Athenians were the beſt : Jes, ſaid he, 
the beſt they were capable of receiving. g 
The ſoul of popular eſtates is equality. But, for 
fear of diſguſting the rich, Solon durit not propoſe any 
equality of lands and wealth; whereby Attica, as well as 
Laconia, would have reſembled a paternal inheritance, 
divided among a number of brethren. However, he 
went ſo far as to put an end to the flavery and oppreſſion 
of thoſe poor citizens, whoſe exceſſive debts and accumu- 
lated arrears had forced them to ſel] their perſons and li- 
berty, and reduce themſelves to a ſtate of ſervitude and 
bondage. An expreſs law was made, which declared al 
debtors diſcharged and acquitted of all their debts. 
() This affair drew Solon into a troubleſome ſcrape, 
which gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. 
When he firſt determined to cancel the debts, he forclaw 
that ſuch an edi, which had ſomething in it contrary 
do juſtice, would be extremely offenſive; For which rea- 
ſon he endeavourcd in ſome meaſure to rectify the tenour 
of it, by introducing it with a ſpecious preamble, which 


(%) Plut. in Solon, p. 87, 


But not wir- 
11anding all the remonſtrances that were made to him, aud Dou 
all the ſollicitations and reproaches of his friends, who FM 
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et forth a great many very plauſible pretexts, and gave 
-01ours of equity and reaſon to the law, which in reality 


+ had not. But in order hereto, he firſt diſcloſed his de- 


in to ſome particular friends, whom he uſed to conluir 


nail his affairs, and concerted with them the form and 


he terms in which this edict ſhould be expretied. Now, 
Wforc it was publiſhed, his friends, who were mo e in- 
Wcrclicd than faithful, ſecretly borro ved great ſums of mo- 
ey of their rich acquaintance, which they laid out in 
Porchaſing of lands, as knowing they would not be af- 
WH. cicd by the edict. When this appeared, the general in- 


| * 


ination, that was raiſed by ſuch a baſe and tlagrant 


navery, fell upon Solon, though in effect he had no hand 
mit. 
tcreſted and upright himſelf; all that ſurround and ap- 
proach him ought to be ſo too; wife, relations, frienas, 


But it is not enough for a man in office to be d.ſ- 


[-cr{tarics and ſervants. The faults of others are charged 
o his account: All the wrongs, all the rapines, that are 
ommitted either through his neghgence or connivance, 
ure jultly imputed to him; becaulc it is his buſineſs, anl 
ne of the principal deſigns of his being put into ſuch a 
ruſt, to prevent thoſe corruptions and abuſces. 


This ordinance at firſt pleaſed neither of the two par- 
ies; it diſguſted the rich, becauſe it aboliſhed the debts ; 
and diſſatisfied the poor, becauſe it did not ordain a new 
wilion of the lands, as they had expected, and as Lycur- 
zus had actually effected at Sparta. But Solon's credit 5: 
athens fell very ſhort of that credit and power which 
Lycurgus had acquired in Sparta; for he had no other 
Þuthority over the Athenians, than what the reputation of 

is wiſdoin, and the confidence of the people in his inte- 
rity, had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards this ordinance was 
generally approved, and the ſame powers, as before, were 

ontinued to Solon. | 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, 
xcept thoſe againſt murder. The reaſon of his doing 


Ms was the exceſſive rigour of thoſe laws, which inflicted 
fath alike upon all ſorts 5 offenders; ſo that they who 
| 3 


Were 
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were convicted of ſloth and idleneſs, or they that only had 
ſtolen a few herbs, or a little fruit out of a garden, were 
as ſeverely puniſhed as thoſe that were gnilty of murder or 
ſacrilege. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employ- 
ments, and magiſtracies, all which he left in the hands of 
the rich; for which reaſon he diſtributed all the rich citi— 


Zens into three claſſes, raiiging them according to the dif. 


ferences of their incomes and revenues, and accotding to 
the value and eſtimation of each particular man's eſtate, 
Thoſe that were found to have five hundred meaſures per 
annum, as well in corn as in liquids, were placed in the 
firſt rank; thoſe that had three hundred, were placed in 
the ſecond ; and thoſe that hiad but two hundred made up 
the third. 

(%) All the reſt of the citizens, whoſe income fell ſhort 
of two hundred. meaſures, were compriſed in a fourth 
and laſt claſs, and were never admitted into any employ- 
ments. But in order to make them amends for this ex- 
cluſion from offices, he left them a right to vote in the al- 
ſcmblies and judgements of the people; which at fi 


ſeemed ta be a matter of little conſequence, but in time 


became extremely advantageous, and made them maſlers 
of all the affairs of the city: For moſt of the law-uits 
and differences returned to the people, to whom an appeal 
lay from all the judgements of the magiſtrates ; and in the 
alſemblies of the people the greateſt and” moſt important 
affairs of the ſtate, relating to peace or war, were alſo de- 
termined. 5 / 5 
The Areopagus, ſo called from the * place where ib 
aſſemblies were held, had been a long time eſtabliſhed, 
Solon reſtored and augmented its authority, leaving to that 
tribunal, as the ſupreme court of judicature, a genen 
Inſpection and ſuperintendency over all affairs, as alſo the 
care of cauſing the laws (of which he was the guardian, 
to be obſerved and put in execution. Before his * 


| (+) Plut. in Solon, p. 88. 
* This was an hill near the cita- it was there Mars had been tryed f. 
del of Athens, called Areopagus, that the murther of Halirreibius, the ja 
tr 16 ſay, The hill of Mars; becauſe of Neptune, 
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me citizens of the greateſt probity and juſtice were made 
me judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the ficlt that 
thought it convenient that none ſhould be honoured with 
that digr.ity, Except ſuch as had paſſed through the otfice 
of Archon. (q) Nothing was ſo augult as this ſenate ; 
and its reputation W and integrity became 15 
very great, that the Romans ſometimes referred cauſcs, 
which were too intricate for their own deciſion, to the de- 
termination of this tribunal. 


only; and to the end that no external objects might divert 
the attention of the judges, their tribunal was always held 
at night, or in the dark ; and the orators were not allowe | 
to make ule ol any exordium, digreſſion, or peroration. 
Solon, to prevent as much as poſſible the abuſe which 
the people might make of the great authority he left them, 
created a ſecond council, conſiſting of four hundred men, 
a hundred out of every tribe; and ordered all cauſes aud 
affairs to be brought before this council, and to be- ma- 
turely examined by them, before they Were propoſed to 
the general aſſembly of the people; to the judgement of 
which the ſentiments of the other were to ſubmit, ald 
to which alone belonged the right of giving a final ſen- 
tence and deciſion. It was upon this ſubject Anachar- 
ſis (whom the reputation of the ſages of Greece had 
brought from the middle of Scythia) Faq one day to So- 
lon, I wonder you ſhould empower the wife men only 0 


mination and deciſion of them wholly to fools. 
Upon another occaſion, when Solon was converſin 
iſhed, with him upon ſome other regulations he had in view, 
0 that Anacharſis, aſtoniſhed that he could expect to ſuccced in 
eneral his deſigns of reſtraining the avarice and injuſtice of the 
lo the citizens by written laws, anſwered him in this manner : 
dia Give me leave to tell you, that your writings are jult 
time, * like ſpiders webs: the weak and ſmall flies may be 
the caught and entangled in them; but the rich and power- 
i « ful will break through them and deſpiſe them.“ 
574% 


the jb | D4 | Solon, 
) Val. Max. I. viii, e. i» Lucian in Hermot. p. $95. Quintil. I. vi. c. 1. 


Nothing was regarded or attended to here but truth 


deliberate and debate upon affairs, and leave the deter- 
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Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very 
{enſible of the inconveniencies that attend a democracy, 


or popular government: But having thoroughly ſtudied, 
and being pertectly well acquainted with the character 
and diſpoſition of the Athenians, he knew it would be 3 
vain attempt to take the ſovereignty out of the people's 
hands; and that if they parted with it at one time, they 
would ſoon refume it at another, by force and violence, 
He therefore contented himſelf with limiting their power 
by the authority of the Arcopagus and the council of four 
hundred; judzing, that the ſtate, being ſupported and 
ſtrengthentd by theſe two powerful bodies, as by two good 
anchors, would not be {o liable to commotions and diſ- 
orders as it had been, and that the people would be kept 
within due bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity. 

I ſhall only mention ſome of the laws which Solon 
made, by which the reader may be able to form a judge- 
ment of the reſt. ' (/) In the firſt place, every particular 
perſon was authoriſed to eipoule . the quarrel of any one 
that was injured and inſultzd; ſo that the firſt comer 
- might proſecute the offender, and bring him to juſtice for 
the outrage he had committed. 5 

The deſign of this wiſe legiſlator by this ordinance 
was to accu'iom his citizens to have a fellow-feeling of 
one another's ſufferings and misfortunes, as they were all 
members of one and the ſame body, 

(s) By another law, thoſe pegſons, that in publick dit- 
ferences and diſſenſions did not declare themſelves of one 
party or other, but waited to ſce how things would go, 
before they determined 5 were declared infamous, con- 
demned to perpetual baniſhment, and to have all their 
eſtates confiſcated. Solon had learned from long-experi- 
ence and deep reflection, that the rich, the powerful, and 
even the wiſe and virtuous, are uſually the moſt backward 
to expoſe themſelves to the inconveniencies which publick 
diſſenſions and-troubles produce in ſociety; and that their 
zeal for the publick good does not render them fo vigilant 
and active in the defence of it, as the paſſions of the fac- 

- >; - t10us 


{r) Plut. in Solon. p. 88. (s) 1bid, p. 89. 
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tious render them induſtrious to deſtroy it; that the juſt 
party being thus abandoned by thoſe that are capable of 
giving more weight, authority, and ſtrength to it, by their 
union and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple with 
the audacious and violent enterpriſes of a few daring in- 
novators. To prevent this misfortune, which may be at- 
tended with the molt fatal conſequences to a {late, Solon 


W i:dged it proper to force the well-affected by the fear of 
W crcater inconveniencies to themſelves, to declare for the 
hut party, at the very beginrung of ſeditions, and to ani- 


mate the ſpirit and courage of the belt citizens, by en- 
gaging them in the common danger. Ey this method of 
accuſtoming the minds of the people to look upon that 


man almoſt as an enemy and a traitor, that ſhould appear 


indifferent to, and unconcerned at, the misfortunes of the 
publick, he provided the ſtate with a quick and ſure re- 
courſe againit the ſudden enterprizes of wicked and pro- 
fligate citizens. Nos 

/) Solon aboliſhed the giving of portions in marriage 
with young women, unleſs they were only daughters: 
and ordered that the bride fhould carry no other fortune to 
her huſband, than three ſuits of cloches, and ſome few 
houſchold goods of little value : for he would not have 
matrimony become a traffic, and a mere commerce of 
intereſt ; but deſired, that it ſhould be regarded as an ho- 
nourable fellowſhip and ſociety, in order to raiſe ſubjeas 
to the ſtate, to make the married pair live agreeably and 
harmonioufly together, and to give continual teſtimony of. 
mutual love and tenderneſs to cach other. | | 

Before Solon's time, the Athenians were not allowed 
to make their wills; the wealth of the deccaſed always: 
d-volved upon his children and family. Solon's law al- 
lowed every one, that was childleſs, to diſpoſe of his whole: 


ip to kindred, and choice to neceſiity and conſtraint, 
and rendering every man. truely maſter of his own for- 
tune, by leaving him. at liberty to beſtow it where he 
Pleaſed, This law. however did mor authoriſe indiffer- 
D. 5 ently 
tte) Plut. in Solon, p. $9, 8 


eitate as he thought fit; preſerring by that means friend- 
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ently all ſorts of donations : It juſtified and approved of F comm 


none, but thoſe that were made freely and without any Hries,, 
compulſion; without having the mind diſtempered and MVvice i 
intoxicated with drinks or charms, or perverted and ſe- learen 
duced by the allurements and careſſes of a woman: For and by 
this wile lawgiver was juſtly perſuaded, that there is no In 
difference to be made between being ſeduced and being ways! 
forced, looking upon artifice and violence, pleafure and {Wtroop 
pain, in the ſame light, when they are made ule of as after 
means to impoſe upon men's reaſon, and to captivate the {Wand ini 
liberty of their underſtandings. „ by wh 
() Another regulation he made was to leſſen the re- Nation: 
wards of the victors at the Iſthmian and Olympick the la 
games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hun- ſhould 
dred drachmas, which make about fifty livres, for the neceſſi 
firſt ſort; and five hundred drachmas, or two hundred broug] 
and fifty livres for the ſecond. He thought it a ſhame- that v 
ful thing, that athletæ and wreſtlers, a ſort of people, the ſa 
not only-uſeleſs, but often dangerous to the ſtate, ſhould Never c: 
have any conſiderable rewards allotted them, which ought MW ſuch a 
rather to be reſerved for the families of thoſe perſons who Wſfought 
died in the ſervice of their country; it being very jult Monly t 
and reaſonable, that the ſtate ſhould ſupport and provide MW iatisfic 
for ſuch orphans, who probably might come in time to MWWhimſc] 
follow the good examples of their = Sug | got, u 
In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, Wan ind 
the ſenate of the Areopagus was charged with the care (x) 
of inquiring into the ways and means that every man ¶ cauſe 
made uſe of to get his livelyhood; and of chaſtiſing and Wi ultice 
puniſhing all thoſe who led an idle life. Beſides the fore - god 
mentioned view of bringing arts and trades into a flouriſn- WſWmorta 
ing condition, this regulation was founded upon two It 
other reaſons {till more important. | Ito am 
I. Solon conſidered, that ſuch perſons as have no for- publid 
tune, and make uſe of no methods of induſtry to get their Hof rc 
livelyhood, are ready to employ all manner of unjuſt and paſſioi 
unlawful means for acquiring money; and that the m-· NM centio 
ceſlity of ſubſiſting ſome way or other diſpoſes them tot 


| and u. 
10 committing 
(x) Plut, p. 91. Diog, Laert. in Selon · p. 37. | 


\ 
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d of committing all forts of miſdemeanours, rapines, knave- 


any . ries, and frauds ; from which ſprings up a ſchool of 
and vice in the boſom of the commonwealth ; and ſuch a 
fe WY caven gains ground, as does not fail to ſpread its infection, 
For and by degrees corrupt the manners of the publick. 
s no WF In the ſecond place, the moſt able ſtateſinen have al- 
eins ways looked upon theſe indigent and idle people, as a 
and Wtroop of dangerous, reſtleſs, and turbulent ſpirits, eager 
f as after innovation and change, always ready for ſeditions 
e the and inſurrections, and intereſted in revolutions of the ſtate, 
by which alone they can hope to change their own fitu- 
e re- ation and fortune. It was for all theſe reaſons, that, in 
pick the law we are ſpeaking of, Solon declared, that a fon 
hun- WT ihould not be obliged to ſupport his father in old-age or 
the neceſſity, if the latter had not taken care to have his ſon 
adred brought up to ſome trade or occupation: All children 
ame- that were ſpurious and illegitimate, were exempted from 
ople, he ſame duty: For it is evident, ſays Solon, that who- 
hould ever contemns the dignity and ſanctity of matrimony in 
ought ſuch a manner, has never had in view the lawful end we 
who ought to propoſe to ourfelves in having children, but 
jult Nonly the gratification of a looſe paſſion. Having then 
rovide WW ſatisfied. his own deſires, and had the end he propoſed to 
me to {WH himſelf, he has no proper right over the perſons he be- 
got, upon whoſe lives as well as births, he has entailed 
tures, an indelible infamy and reproach. | 
e care (x) It was prohibited to ſpeak any ill of the dead; be- 
man cauſe religion directs us to account the dead as ſacred, 
ig and iuſtice requires us to ſpare thoſe that are no more, and 
fore - {Wood policy ſhould hinder hatreds from becoming im- 
zuriſh- mortal. 
1 two It was alſo forbidden to affront or give ill language 
| Ito any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in 
10 for- rublick aflemblies, and in the theatres, during the time 
t their of repreſentation : For to be no where able to govern our 
aſt and I paſſions and reſentments, argues too untractable ard li- 
he ne- centious a diſpoſition; as to reſtrain them at all times, 
em * and upon all occaſions, is a virtue beyond the mere force 
mitting | ) 6 


D 6 5 5 
(4) Phat, in Solon, p. 89. ; Hg 
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of human nature, and a perfection reſerved for the evans 
gelical law. „ | 155 
Cicero obſerves, that this wiſe legiſlator of Athens, 
whoſe laws were in force even in his time, had pro- 
vided no law againſt parricide; and being aſked the 
reaſon why he had not, he anſwered, * That le make laws 
againſt, and ordain puniſbments for a crime, that had 
never been known or heard of, was the way to introduce it, 
rather than to prevent it. I omit ſeveral of his laws con- 
cerning marriage and adultery, in which there are re- 
markable and manifeſt contradictions, and a great mix- 
ture of light and darkneſs, knowledge and error, which 
we generally find among the very wiſeſt of the heathens, 
who had no eſtabliſhed principles or rules to go by. 
After Solon had publiſhed his laws, and engaged the 
People by publick oath to obſerve them religiouſly, at 
leaſt for the term of an hundred years, he thought proper 
to remove from Athens, in order to give them time to 
take root, and to gather {trength by cuſtom; as alſo to rid 


Huimſelf of the trouble and importunity of thoſe who came 


to conſult him about the ſenſe and meaning of his laws, 
and to avoid the complaints and odium of others: For, as 
he ſaid himſelf, in great undertakings it is hard (if not 
impoſſible) to pleaſe all parties. He was abſent ten 
years, in which interval of time we are to place his jour- 
neys into Egypt, into Lydia, to viſit king Crœſus, and 
into ſeveral other countries. (y) At his return he found 
the whole city in commotion and trouble; the three old 


factions were revived, and had formed three different 


arties; Lycurgus was at the head of the poople that 
inhabited the low-lands: Megacles, fon of Alcmeon 
was the leader of the inhabitants upon the ſea coaſts ; and 
Piſiſtratus had declared for the mountaineers, to whom 
were joined the handicrafts-men and labourers who lived 
by their induſtry, and whoſe chief ſpleen was againlt " 
. L rich: 


(y) A. M. 3445. Ant. J. C. 559. Plut. in Solon. p. 94. 
V Vapienter ſeciſſe dicitur, cum de bere, quam admonere, videxstur, 
eo nihil ſanxerit, quod antea com- Pro Ref, Amer, u. 70. 
miſſum not erat; ne, non tam prohi- | þ 
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rich: Of theſe three leaders the two laſt were the moſt 
\owerful and conſiderable. | 
(2) Megacles was the ſon of that Alemeon whom 
Crœſus had extremely enriched for a particular ſervice he 
had done him. He had likewiſe married a lady, who had 
brought him an immenſe portion: Her name was Aga- 
riſta, the daughter of Cliſthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. This 
Cliſthenes was at this time the richeſt and moſt opulent 
prince in Greece. In order to be able to chooſe a 
worthy ſon-in-law, and to know his temper, manners, 
and character from his own experience, Cliſthenes in- 
vited all the young noblemen of Greece to come and 


ſpend a year with him at his houſe; for this was an 


ancient cuſtom in that country. Several youths accepted 
the invitation, and there came from different parts to the 
number of thirteen. Nothing was ſeen every day but 
races, games, tournaments, magnificent entertainments, 
and converſations upon all ſorts of queſtions and ſubjects. 
One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto ſurpaſſed all his 
competitors, loſt the princeſs, by uſing ſome indecent 
geſtures and poſtures in his dancing, with which her father 
was extremely offended. Cliſthenes, at the end of the 
year, declared for Megacles, and ſent the reſt of the 
noblemen away loaded with civilities and preſents. This 
was the Megacles of whom we are ſpeaking. 

(a) Piſiſtratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and 
inſimating behaviour, ready to ſuccour and aſſiſt the & poor; 
viſe and moderate towards his enemies; a moſt artful 
and accompliſhed difſembler; and one, who had all 
appearances of virtue, even beyond the moſt virtuous; 
who ſcemed to be the moſt zealous ſtickler for equality 
among the Citizens, and who abſolutely declared againſt 
all innovations and change. 


* 


It was not very hard for him to impoſe upon the people 
with all his artifice and addreſs. But Solon quickly ſaw 


ſeemi 
(z) Herod, lib. vi. c. 125— 131. (a) Plut in Solon. p. 95. 
* We are not here to underſtand no citizen that died {4 burger, or 
ſh as begged or aſked alms ; for in diſhonoured bis city by egging, Oraty 
w/e times ays 1ſecrates, there was Areop. p. 369. 255 


trough his diſguiſe, and perceived the drift of all his 
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ſeeming virtue and fair pretences : However he thought 
fit to obſerve meaſures with him in the beginning, hoping 
perhaps by gentle methods to bring him back to his 
duty. | | | = 

65 It was at this time * Theſpis began to change 
the Grecian tragedy: I ſay change, becauſe it was in- 
"vented long before. This novelty drew all the world after 
it. Solon went among the reſt for the ſake of hearing 
Theſpis, who acted himſelf, according to the cuſtom of 
the ancient poets. When the play was ended, he called 
to Theſpis, and aſked him, My he was not aſhamed 


anſwer, T hat there was no harm in lies of that ſort, and in 
poetical fictions, which were only made for diverſion. Me, 
replied Solon, giving a great ſtroke with his ſtick upon the 


diverſion, it will quickly find its way into our ſerious en- 
gagements, and all our buſineſs and affairs. | 
(c) In the mean time Piſiſtratus {till puſhed on his 
point; and, in order to accompliſh it, made uſe of a ſtra- 
tagem, that ſucceeded as well as he could expect. 
(d) He gave himſelf ſeveral wounds; and in that con- 
dition, with his body all bloody, he cauſed himſelf to be 
carried in a chariot into the market-place, where he raiſed 
and enflamed the populace, by giving them to underſtand 
that his enemies had treated him at that rate, and that he 
was the victim of his zeal for the publick good. 
An afſembly of the people was immediately convened! 
and there it was reſolved, in ſpite of all the remonſtrances 
Solon could make againit it, that fifty guards ſhould be 
allowed Piſiſtratus for the ſecurity of his perſon. He ſoon 
augmented the number as much as he thought fit, and 
by their means made himſelf maſter of the citadel. ” 

: R 18 

() Plut. in Solon. p. 95. (e) Herod. I. 1. c. 59 —64. 
| (4) Plut. in Solon. p. 95, 96. 


* Tragedy was in being a long ſonage, or character, who, in order to 
time before Theſpis ; but it was only give the reſt time to take breath and 
a chorus of perſons that ſung, aud ſaid recover their ſpirits, recited an adven- 
opprobricus things to one another, ture of ſome illuſtrious perſon, Ard 

eſpis was the firft that improved this recital gave occaſion Aer wards 
this chorys by the addition 52 a per- for introducing the ſubjecis of raged's. 
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his enemies betook themſcives to flight, and the whole city 

was in great conſternation and diforder, except Solon, 

who loudly reproached the Athenians with their cowardice 

and folly, and the tyrant with his treachery. Upon his 

being alked what it was that gave him ſo much firmneſs 

and reſolution ? 17 zs, faid he, my old age. He was indeed 

very old, and did not feem to riſk much, as the end of his 

life was very near: Though it often happens, that men 

row fonder of life, in proportion as they have leſs reaſon 

and right to deſire it ſhould be prolonged. But Piſiſtratus 

after he had ſubdued all, thought his conqueſt imperfect 

till he had gamed Solon: And as he was well acquainted 
with the means that are proper to engage an old man, 
he careſſed him accordingly ; omitted nothing that could 
tend to ſoften and win upon him, and ſhowed him all 
pollible marks of friendſhip and eſteem, doing him all 
manner of honour, having him often about his perſon, . 
and, publickly profefſing a great veneration for his laws ; 
which in truth he both obſerved himſelf, and cauſed to 
be obſerved by others. Solon, ſceing it was impoſſible 
either to bring Piſiſtratus by fair means to renounce this 
| uſurpation, or to depoſe him by force, thought it a point 
of prudence not to exaſperate the tyrant by rejecting the 
advances he made him, and hoped, at the ſame time, that 
by entering into his confidence and counſels, he might at 
leaſt be capable of conducting a power which he could 
not aboliſh, and of mitigating the miſchief and calamity 
that he had not been able to prevent. 

Solon did not ſurvive the liberty of his country two 
years complete: For Piſiſtratus made himſelf maſter of 
Athens, under the archon Comias, the firſt year of the 
5iſt Olympiad ; and Solon died the year tollowing, under 
the archon Hegeſtratus, who ſucceeded Comias. 

The two parties, whoſe heads were Lycurgus and 
Megacles, uniting, drove Piſiſtratus out of Athens, where 
he was ſoon recalled b Megacles, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage. But a difference, that aroſe upon 
occalion of this match, having embroiled them afreſh, 
tie Alemæonidæ had the worſt of it, and were obliged 
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retire. Piſiſtratus was twice depoſed, and twice 
ind means to re-inſtate himſelf. His artifices ac- 
red him his power, and. his moderation maintained 
in it; and without doubt his *eloquence, which 
n in Iwly's judgement was very great, rendered him 
y acceptable to the Athenians, who were but too apt to 
affected with the charms of diſcourſe, as it made 
m forget the care of their liberty. An exact ſubmifſſion 
the laws diſtinguiſhed Piſiſtratus from moſt other 
irpers; and the mildneſs of his government was ſuch 
might make many a lawful ſovereign bluſh. - For 
lich reaſon the character of Piſiſtratus was thought 
Yrthy of being ſet in oppoſition to that of other tyrants, 
cero doubting, what uſe Cæſar would make of his 
tory at Pharſalia, wrote to his dear friend Atticus, 
We do not yet know, whether the deſtiny of Rome 


I have us groan under a Phalaris, or live under a 


- | 
his tyrant indeed, if we are to call him ſo, always 
_ owed himſelf very popular and moderate; (e) and had 
.uch a command of his temper, as to bear reproachcs and 
inſults with patience, when he had it in his power to 
revenge them with a word. His gardens and orchards 
were open to all the citizens; in which he was afterwards 
imitated by Cimon. (/) It is ſaid he was the firſt who 
opened a publick library in Athens, which after his time 
was much augmented, and at laſt: carried into Perſia by 
Xerxes, (g) when he took the city. But SeJeucus Nicanor, 
a long time afterwards, reſtored it to Athens. (Y) Cicero 
thinks alſo, it was Piſiſtratus who firſt made the Atheniaus 
acquainted with the poems of Homer, who diſpoſed the 
books in the order we now find them, whereas before, 
they were confuſed, and not digeſted ; and who firſt 115 

+ 5 them 
) Athen. 1. xii, p. 532. 

(5) Lib, iii. de Orat. n. 137» 

fuiſſe traditur, quam, Piſiſtrati ? Cc, 
de Orat, J. iii. 2. 137. 


(e) Val Max. I. v. e. 1. 
(g) Aul. Gel. I, vi. C 17. > 


X pPiſiſtratus dicendo tantum va- 
luiſſe dicitur, ut ei Athenienſes regi- a | 
um imperium oratione capti permits + -Incertum eſt Phalarimne, n 
terent, Val. Max. I. viii. e. 9. Piſiſtratum, fit imitaturus. Ld AH 

Quis doctior jiſdem temporibus, J. vii. Ep. ix. | 
aut cujus eloquentia literis inſtructior | 
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I xm to be publickly read at their feaſts, called Pana- 


© WEhcnxa. (7) Plato aſcribes this honour to his ſon Hip- 
© archus. 

cl WF (4) Piſſtratus died in tranquillity, and tranſmitted | 
Wo his ſons the ſovereign power, which he had uſurped 
5 5 hirty years before; feventeen of which he had reigned in 

Peace. 5 8 

- 8 (/) His ſons were Hippias and * Thucy- 
ies adds a third, which he calls Thelfalus. They 
emed to have inherited from their father an affection ſor 
i ]Wcarning and. learned men. Plato, who attributes to 
11 WHipparchus (n) what we have ſaid concerning the poems 
10 Homer, adds that he invited to Athens the famous poet 
85 Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of Ionia; and that he 
1 ent a veſſel of fifty oars on purpoſe for him. He likewiſe 
1 entertained at his houſe & monides, another famous poet 
% te ile of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, in the Mgean 
iN [ca, to whom he gave a large penion, and made very rich 
| preſents. The deſign of theſe princes in inviting men 
pr di letters to Athens was, ſays Plato, to ſoften and cul- 
" 4 ivate the minds of the citizens, and to infuſe into them 
yo reliſh and love for virtue, by giving them a taſte. for 
1 "arning and the ſciences. Their care extended even to 
irs he inltructing of the peaſants and country people, by 
5+ recting, not only in the ſtreets of the city, but in all 
= he roads and highways, ſtatues of ſtone, called Mercuries, 
by vith grave ſentences carved upon them; in which man- 
4 er thoſe ſilent monitors gave inſtructive leſſons to all 
ks allengers. Plato ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Hipparchus 
s ad the authority, or that the two brothers reigned 
Þo ogether, (2 But Thucydides ſhows that Hippias, as 
wy * mw ot the ſons, ſucceeded his father in the govern- 
(cd However it were, their reign in the whole, after the 


eath of Piſiſtratus, was only of eighteen years duration: 
tended in the following manner. X 


3478. Ant 


5. 22 \ Ss 526, (#) In Hip. p. 228. & 229. (n) Lib, 
" 029 | 
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85 | | Harmodius. 
(In Hipparch p.. 228. (I) Arift, lib. v. de. Rep. e. 12, (/) A. M. 
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() Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, both citizens of 
Athens, had contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip. Hip- 
parchus, angry at firſt for a perſonal affront he pretend 
to have received from him, to revenge himſelf upon 
his ſiſter, put a publick affront upon her, by obliging her 
ſhameiully to retire from a ſolemn proceſſion, in which 
ſhe was to carry one of the ſacred baſkets, alledging, that 
the was not in a fit condition to aſſiſt at ſuch a Ceremony, 
Her brother and his friend, {till more being ſtung to the 
quick by ſo groſs and outrageous an affront, took from 
that moment a reſolution to attack the tyrants. And to 
Go it the more effectually, they waited for the opportunity 
of a feſtival which they judged would be very favour: 
able for their purpoſe : This was the feaſt of the Panathe- 
naa, in which the ceremony required, that all the tradeſ- 
men and artificers ſhould be under arms. For the 
greater ſecurity they only admitted a very fmall number 
of the citizens into their ſecret ; conceiving, that upon 
the firſt motion all the ręſt would join them. The day 
being come, they went betimes into the market-place, 
armed with daggers. Hippias came out of the palace 
and went to the Ceramicum, which was a place without 
the city, where the company of guards then were, to give 
the neceſſary orders for the ceremony. The two friends 
followed him thither, and coming near him, they ſaw one 
of the conſpirators talking. very familiarly with him, 
which made them apprehend they were betrayed, They 
could have executed their defign that moment upon 
Hippias; but were willing to begin their vengeance upon 
the author of the affront they had received. They there- 


fore returned into the city, where meeting with Hippar- 


chus, they killed him; but, being immediately apprehended, 
themſclves were ſlain and Hippias found means to diſpel 
the ſtorm. .. N | 

After this affair he obſerved no meaſures, and reigned 


like a true tyrant putting to death a vaſt number of citi- 
zens. To guard himſelf for the future againſt a like 


enterpriſe, and to ſecure a ſafe retreat for himſel 
| a 


(e) Thucyd, 1. vi. p. 446—450, 
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m caſe of any accident, he endeavoured to ftrengthen 
himſelf by a foreign ſupport, and to that end gave his 
daughter 1n marriage to the ſon of the tyrant of Lamp- 
ſacus. 
(p) In the mean time the Alemæonidæ, who from the 
beginning of the revolution had been baniſhed from Athens 
by Piſiſtratus, and who ſaw their hopes fruſtrated by the 
bad ſucceſs of the laſt conſpiracy, did not however loſe 
courage, but turned their views another way. As they 
were very rich and powerful, they got themſelves ap- 
pointed by the Amphyctions, that is, the heads of the grand 
or general council of Greece, ſuperintendants for re- 
building the temple of Delphos, for the ſum of three 
hundred talents, or nine hundred thouſand livres “. As 
they were generous in their natures, and beſides had 
their reaſons for being ſo on this occaſion, they added 
to this ſum a great deal of their own money, and made 
the whole eren aach of the temple all of Parian marble, 
at their particular expence; e by the contract 
made with the Amphictions, it was only to have been 
made of common ſtone. ä f 
The liberality of the Alemæonidæ was not altogethe 
a free bounty; neither was their magnificence towards 
the God of Delphos, a pure effe& of religion. Policy 
was the chief motive. They hoped by this means to 
acquire great credit and influence in the temples, which 
happened according to their expeQation. The money, 
winch they had plentifully poured into the hands of the 
prieſteſs, rendered them abſolute maſters of the oracle, 
and of the pretended god who reſided over it, and who 
for the future becoming their echo, faithfully repeated 
the words they dictated to him, and gratefully lent them 
the afliſtancs of his voice and authority. As often there- 
fore as any 3 came to conſult the prieſteſs, whether 
upon his own affairs, or upon thoſe of the ſtate, no 
promiſe was ever made him of the god's aſſiſtance, but 
upon conditions that the Lacedzmonians ſhould deliver 
Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This order was ſo 
ten 
(2) Herod, I. v. c. 62 96. * About 40, oo. Sterlirg, 
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often repeated to them by the oracle, that they reſolved 
at laſt to make war againſt the Piſiſtratides, though 
they were under the ſtrongeſt engagements of friend. 
ſhip and hoſpitality with them; herein preferring the 
will * of God, fays Herodotus, to all human conſide- 
rations. Ns : 

The firſt attempt of this kind miſcarried; and the 
troops they ſent againſt the tyrant were repulfed with loſs, 
Notwithſtanding, a little time after they made a ſecond, 
which ſeemed to promiſe no better an iſſue than the firſt; 
becauſe moſt of the Lacedæmonians, ſeeing the ſiege 
they had laid beſore Athens likely to continue a great 
white, retired, and leſt only a ſmall number of troops to 
carry it on. Put the tyrant's children, who had been clan- 

eltinely conveyed out of the city, in order to be put in 
a late place, being taken by the enemy, the father to re- 
deem them, was obliged to come to an accommodation 
with the Athenians, by which it was ſtipulated, that 
he ſhould depart out of Attica in five Gays time. (9) Ac- 


_ cordingly he actually retired within the tume limited, and 


I 


| 18:53 
1 F 4 8 £ 


of the river Scamander. | 


Extraordinary honours were paid to the memory of 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. Their names were inh- 


nitely reſpected at Athens in all ſucceeding ages, and 


almolt held in equal reverence with thoſe of the gods. 


Statues were forthwith erected to them in the market- 


place, which was an honour, that never had been ren- 
dered to any man before. The very ſight of theſe 
ſtatues, expoſed to the view of all the citizens, kept up 
their hatred and deteſtation of tyranny, and daily renewed 
their ſentiments of gratitude to thoſe generous defenders 


of their liberty, who had not ſcrupled to purchaſe it with 


their lives, and to ſeal it with their blood. (s) Alexander 
the Great who knew how dear the memory of theſe men 
: | | OD: were 

ra yag 73 Od gf eνν,μẽalνhðũꝓe, y ra Tay avg), 


ſettled at Sigæum, a town in Phrygia, ſeated at the mouth 


: op otras Po | 9 . ng 5 \ i 5 94. | 
(v) Pliny obferves; that the tyrants were dfiven* out of 
Athens the ſame year the kings were expelled Rome. 


(1) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 508. (7) Plin. 1. xxxiv, c. 4. (5) Ibid ce 
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were to the Athenians, and how far they carried their 
zeal in this reſpect, thought he did them a ſenſible 
pleaſure in ſending them the ſtatues of thoſe two great 
men, which he found in Perſia after the defeat of Darius, 
and which Xerxes had carried thither from Athens. 
() This city at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, 
did not confine her gratitude ſolely to the authors of her 
; liberty; but extended it even to a woman, who had ſig- 
| naliſed her courage on that occaſion. This woman was 

| a courtezan, named Leona, who, by the charms of her 
e beauty, and {kill in playing on the harp, had particularly 


* the tyrant, who knew they had gps and, from 
1 this woman, cauſed her to be put to the torture, in order 
in Wh to make her declare the names of the other conſpirators. 

8 But ſhe bore all the cruelty of their torments with an 

M invincible conſtancy, and expired in the midſt of them ; 

at gloriouſly ſhowing the world, that her ſex is more coura- 

c- geous and more capable of keeping a ſecret, than ſome 

nd men imagine. The Athenians would not ſuffer the 

th memory of ſo heroick- an action to be Joſt: And to 

8 prevent the luſtre of it from being ſullied by the conſide- 

of ration of her character as a courtezan, they endeavoured to 

le. conceal that circumſtance, by repreſenting her in the ſtatue 

of which they erected to her honour, under the figure of a 

in- lioneſs without a tongue. 

nd (4) Plutarch in the life of Ariſtides, relates a thing, 

ds. which does great honour to the Athenians, and which 

et- ſhows to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to their 
en⸗ deliverer, and their reſpect for his memory. They had 

cle learned that the grand-daughter of Ariſtogiton lived at 

up Lemnos, in very mean and poor circumſtances, nobody 
ved being willing to marry her upon account of her extreme 
lers indigence and poverty. The people of Athens ſent for 
vith her, and marrying her to one of the moſt rich and conſide- 
Jer Fable men of their city gave her an eſtate in land in the 
nen own of Potamos for her portion. ; ET 

vere Athens ſeemed in recovering her liberty to have alſo 


(e) Plin, 1, vii. c. 23. & l. xxxiy, c, 8, (% Page 335. 


captivated Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. After their death 
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recovered her courage. During the reigns of her tyrant; 
ſhe had acted with indolence and inactivity, as knowing 
what ſhe did was not for herſelf, but for them. But after 
her deliverance from their yoke, the vigour and activii 
ſhe exerted was of a quite different kind ; becauſe then 
her labours were her own. | 
Athens however did not immediately enjoy a perfect 
tranquillity. Two of her citizens, Cliſthenes, one of the 
Alcmæonides, and Iſagoras, who were men of the great. 
eſt credit and power in the city, by contending with each 
other for ſuperiority, created two conſiderable factions, 
The former, who had gained the people on his ſide, made 
an alteration in the form of their eſtabliſhment, and in- 
ſtead of four tribes, whereof they conſiſted before, divided 
that body into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of 
the ten ſons of Ion, whom the Greek hiſtorians make the 
father and firſt founder of the nation. Iſagoras, ſecing 
himſelf inferior in credit to his rival, had recourſe to the 
Lacedæmonians. Cleomenes, one of the two kings of 
Sparta, obliged Cliſthenes to depart from Athens, with 
ſeven hundred families of his adherents. But they ſoon 
returned, and were reſtored to all their eſtates and for- 
tunes. | | 
The Lacedzmonians, ſtung with ſpight and jealoul 
againſt Athens, becauſe ſhe took upon her to act inde- 
endent of their authority; and repenting alſo that they 
bad delivered her from her tyrants upon the credit of an 
oracle, of which they had ſince diſcovered the impoſture, 
began to think of re-inſtating Hippias, one of the ſons oi 
Piſiſtratus; and to that end ſent for him from Sigæum, 
whither he had retired. They then communicated the 
deſign to the deputies of their allies, whoſe aſſiſtance and 


concurrence they propoſed to uſe, in order to render thet 


enterpriſe more ſucceſsful]. 

The deputy of Corinth ſpoke firſt on this occaſion, ani 
expreſſed great aſtoniſhment, that the Lacedzmonian5 
who were themſelves avowed enemies of tyranny, and 
profeſſed the greateſt abhorrence for all arbitrary govern 


ment, ſhould defire to eſtabliſh it elſewhere; deſcribing , 
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nu mne ſame time, in a lively manner, all the cruel and horrid 
ing effects of tyrannical government, as his own country Co- 
tet rinth had but very lately felt by woeful experience. The reſt 
de! of the deputies applauded his diſcourſe, and were of his 

en 


opinion. T hus the enterpriſe came to nothing ; and had 
no other effect, but to diſcover the baſe jealouſy of the Lace- 
dæmonians, and to cover them with ſhame and confuſion. 
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Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for the king of Perſia, 
whom he endeavoured, by all manner of means, to en- 
gage in a war againſt Athens; repreſenting to him, that 
the _ of ſo rich and powerful a city would render him 


the Athenians, that they would reinſtate 
government; to which they made no other anſwer, but 
by a downright and abſolute refuſal. This was the ori- 


eing ginal ground and occaſion of the wars between the Per- 
) the ſians and the Greeks, which will be the ſubject of the 
* following volumes. 

Wi | 


ARTICLE IX. 


ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, who diflinguiſhed themſelves in arts 
and ſciences, - Fe. 


ſoon 
for- 


louly 


inde- 


/ 


they . 5 with the Poets, becauſe the moſt ancient. 

ff an HomMER, the moſt celebrated and illuſtrious of all 
ſture, che poets, is he of whom we have the leaſt knowledgs, 
ns Ol 


either with reſpect to the country where he was born, or 


rum, che time in which he lived. Among the ſeven cities of 
ten Greece, that contend for the honour of having given him 
: and WW birth, Smyrna ſeems to have the belt title. 

thelt (x) Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hundred 


years before his time, that is, three hundred and forty years 
after the taking of Troy: For Herodotus flouriſhed ſeven 
hundred and forty years after that expedition. | 
Some authors have pretended, that he was called Ho- 
mer, becauſe he was born blind. Velleius Paterculus 


rejects 


„ and 
nlans, 
„ and 
werl- 
ing at 

tt (x) A. M. 3160. Ant. |. C. $44. Lib. ii. c. 53. 


Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Aſia to 


maſter of all Greece. Artaphernes any 75 required of 
ippias in the 
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rejects this ſtory with contempt.” * If any man, ſan 


_ appellari Poeta meruit, In que hoc mus. Vell. Paterc, I. i. c. 5. 


voyages 


« he, believes that Homer was born blind, he muſt Mcity. 


* . 33 It IS 

« fo himſelf, and even have loſt all his ſenſes. Indeed, 
8 to the obſervation of (y) Cicero, Homer's woe 
are rather pictures than poems; ſo perfectly does he pain er 
to the life, and ſet the images of every thing he under. Re 
takes to deſcribe, before the eyes of the reader, and he ſeem 3 
to have been intent upon Pen all the moſt delightful their ſu 
and agreeable objects that nature affords, into his writing an orig 
and to make them, in a manner, paſs in review befor 1 
is readers. : Il « 
ans is moſt aſtoniſhing in this poet is, that having * 
applied himſelf the firſt, at leaſt of thoſe that are known, "ine 


t kind of poetry, which is the moſt ſublime and dif. V7 
lev of all he ſhould however ſoar- ſo high, and with ll ou: 
ſuch rapidity, at the firſt flight as it were, as to carry it 


ſpeak, 
at once to the utmoſt perfection; which ſeldom or neret K 20962 
happens in other arts, but by {low degrees, and after upon h. 
long ſeries of years. | to form 


he kind of poetry we are ſpeaking of, is the epic 
OM 10 called Tok the Greek word eos ; becauſe 
is an action related by the poet. The ſubject of 4 
poem muſt be great, inſtructive, ſerious, containing 4 
one principal event, to which all the reſt muſt refer an 
be ſubordinate: And this principal action muſt ba 


can the 
they ne 
deciſion 
rence c 
abilities 


So n 

paſſed a certain ſpace of time, which muſt not exceed i W 

ear at moſt. | 383 ble jude 

: Homer has compoſed two poems of this ond, 1 upon as 

Jliad and the Odyſſey: The ſubject of the firſt is t . Anm 

ger of Achilles, ſo pernicious to the Greeks, when N 0% 

bHeſieged Ilion, or Troy; and that of the ſecond 1s tie mium u 

8 = | : Voyage and ma 

: i 1 a 

3 FL n mag 

) Tuſcul. Quæſt. 1, v. n. 114. F Lb. 7 

* Quem ſi quis cæcum genitum maximum eſt, quod neque = 5 0 p 

putat, omnibus ſenſibus orbus .eft, lum, quem ille imitaretur; i evilat 

Paterc. I. i. c. 5. 1 | poſt illum, - qui imitari eum * xpreſſic 

+ Clariſſimum deinde Homeri inventus eſt; neque eee Fx: Wox. 
illuxit ingenium, fine exemplo um, eufun oper primzus encor th 

maximum: qui magnitudine ope- rit, in eo ee 6 (3) Pl 

ris, & fulgore carminum, ſolus Homerum et Archilochu * In 11 


. 
voyages and adventures of Ulyſſes, after the taking of that 


ant | 
5 by ; city. 5 5 | 
* It is remarkable that no nation in the world, however 


learned and ingenious, has ever produced any poems com- 
parable to his; and that whoever have attempted any 
works of that kind, have taken their plan and ideas from 
Homer, borrowed all their rules from him, made him 
their model, and have only ſucceeded in proportion to 
their ſucceſs in copying him. The truth is, Homer was 
an original genius, and fit for others to be formed upon: 
Tons ingeniorum Homerus. 
All the greateſt men and the moſt exalted geniuſes, 
that have appeared for theſe two thouſand and five or ſix 
hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and elſewhere; thoſe, 
whoſe writings we are forced ſtill to admire; who are 
ſtill our maſters, and who teach us to think, to reaſon, to 
ſpeak, and to write; all theſe,“ ſays Madam Dacier, 
acknowledge Homer to be the greateſt of poets, and look 
upon his poems as the model for all ſucceeding poets 
to form their taſte and judgement upon. After all this, 
can there be any man fo conceited of his own talents, be 
they never ſo great, as reaſonably to preſume, that his 
deciſions ſhould prevail againſt ſuch an univerſal, concur- 
rence of judgement in perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
abilities and characters? | 

So many teſtimonies, ſo ancient, ſo conſtant, and ſo 
univerſal, entirely juſtify Alexander the Great's favoura- 
ble judgement of the works of Homer, which he looked 
upon as the moſt excellent and valuable production of 
human wit; (z) pretigſiſſimum humuni enim opus. 

(4) Quintilian, after having made a magnificent enco- 
mium upon Homer, gives us a juſt idea of his character 
and manner of writing in theſe few words: Hunc nemd 
in magnis ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate ſuparaverit 


Ik; 
Aint 
der. 
em 
atful 

ing 
for 


wing 
Own, 
| dil. 
with 
ry it 
never 
ter 1 


epick 
5 it 
f thy 
on! 
r and 

Dave 
ceed 4 


J, the 
he an- 
n they 
is tie 
'oage 


= lam lætus ac preſſus, jucundus & gravis, tum copia tum 
a ae brevitate mirabilis. In great things, what a ſublimity of 
m pal n and in little, what a juſtneſs and propriety! 
dor i 01 8 EEE 3 3 Diffuſive 
1 pit 


L reperis 


(3) lin, I. ww. c. 8. (x) Ibid. c. 29. (a) Quin. I. x. caps 1. 
bY : 


* In Homer's life, which Is prefixed to the tran/lation of the Ilia 
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Diffuſive and conciſe, pleaſant and grave, equally admi. Th 
rable both for his copiouſneſs and his brevity. W\uubjce 
HEs10D. The moſt common opinion is, that he was I nour t 
contemporary with Homer. It is ſaid, he was born at cattle, 
Cuma, a town in ZEolis, but that he was brought up at MIt is x 
Aſcra, a little town in Bœotia, which has ſince pailed Wl parted 
for his native country. Thus Virgil calls him, the old Ml dapte, 
man of Aſcra. (5) We know little or nothing of this poet, ners. 
but by the few remaining poems of his, all in hexa- world. 
meter verſe; which are, 1ſt, The Yorks and Days ; 2dly, MVientes 
The Theogony, or the genealogy of the gods; 3dly, The oluntu, 
Shield of Hercules: Of which laſt, ſome doubt whether 2. 7 
it was written by Heſiot. may b 
I. In the hilt of theſe poems, entitled, The Worts and archive. 
Days, Heſiod treats of agriculture, which requires, be- and of 
ſides a great deal of labour, a prudent obſervation of Hot to! 
times, ſeaſons, and days. This poem is full of excel- Mil:bles v 
kent ſentences and maxims for the conduct of life. He cc : 
begins it with a ſhort, but lively deſcription of two ſorts of Iigion v 
diſputes; the one fatal to. mankind, the ſource of quar- n their 
rels, diſcords, and wars; and the other, infinitely uſctul 3. T, 
and beneficial to men, as it ſharpens their wits, excites oem, 
a noble and generous emulation among them, and pre- 10lt illi 
pares the way for the invention and improvement of arts itle, be, 
and ſciences. He then makes an admirable deſcription cription 
of the four different ages of the world; the golden, the ame pg, 
ſilver, the brazen, and the iron age. The perſons who The 
lived in the golden age, are thoſe whom Jupiter, after eptible 
their death, turned into ſo many Genii * or ſpirits, and ot ſo ſi 
then appointed them as guardians over mankind, ging eckons 
them a commiſſion to go up and down the earth, inviſible WM) Datu 
to the ſight of men, and to obſerve all their good and ARCH 
evil actions. | | FAros, ir 
This poem was Virgil's model in compoſing hs f Canda 
Georgicks, as he himſelf acknowledges in this verle : ommon 
Aſcræumque cano Romana per oppida carmen, (c) 8 he c. 
nd ſing the Aſcraan verſe to Reman Swains. 3 
Ae een, „ e 
724. 


(5) Eclog. vi. v. 70. (c) Georg. I. ii, v. 156. * a ue, 


7 


GF GREECE. 75 
The choice made by theſe two illuſtrious poets of this 
fubject for the exerciſe of their muſe, ſhows in what lio- 
Wnour the ancients held agriculture, and the feeding of 
cattle, the two innocent ſources of wealth and plenty. 
It is much to be deplored, that in after-ages men de- 
arted from a taſte ſo agreeable to nature, and ſo well 
dapted to the preſervation of innocence and good man- 
ners. Avarice and luxury have entirely baniſhed it the 
world. () Nimirum alii ſubiere ritus, circaque alia 
Pientes hominum detinentur, & avartiæ tantum artes 
aluntur. | 
2. The Theogony of Heſiod, and the poems of Homer, 
may be looked upon as the ſureſt and moſt authentick 
archives and monuments of the theology of the ancients, 
and of the opinion they had of their gods. For we are 
not to ſuppoſe, that theſe poets were the inventors of the 
Fables which we read in their writings. They only col- 
lected and tranſmitted to poſterity the traces of the re- 
ligion which they found eſtabliſhed, and which prevailed | 
n their time and country. EE 
3. The Shield of Hercules is a ſeparate fraoment of a 
oem, wherein, it is pretended, Heſiod celebrated the 
lt illuſtrious heroines of antiquity : and it bears that 
itle, becauſe it contains, among other things a long de- 
cription of the ſhield of Hercules, concerning whom. the 
ame poem relates a particular adventure. | 
The poetry of Heſiod, in thoſe places that are ſuf- 
eptible of. ornament, is very elegant and delighttul, but 
ot ſo ſublime and lofty as that of Homer. Quintilian 
eckons him the chief in the middle manner of writing. 
e) Datur ei palma in ills medio dicendi genere. : 
ARCHILOCHUS. (f) The poet Archilochus, born in 
Paros, inventor of the Iambick verſe, lived in the time 
pf Candaules,” king of Lydia. He has this advantage in 
ommon with Homer, according to Velleius Paterculus, 
lat he carried at once a kind of poetry, which he in- 
ET ONE Fe PE J 
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vented, to a very great perfection. The feet which gave WM 1icl 
their name to theſe verſes, and which at firſt were the ed 
only ſort uſed, are compoſed of one ſhort and one long many 
ſyllable. The Iambick verſe, ſuch as it was invented by HI 
Archilochus, ſeems very proper for the vehement and ed 
energick ſtyle: Accordingly we fee that Horace, ſpeak- kind © 
ing of this poet, ſays, that it was his anger, or rather his He w: 
rage, that armed him with his Tambicks, for the exer- ſculpte 
ciſing and exerting his vengeance. e che lat 
6 | | and re 
| Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Tambo. (g rous te 
5 | 1 8 8 Y pleaſar 
And Quintilian * ſays, he had an uncommon force BW hanged 
of expreſſion ; was full of bold thoughts, and of thoſe only q 
ſtrokes that are ſhort, but keen and piercing; in a word, His m: 
his ſtyle was ſtrong and nervous. The longeſt + of his WM owcd h 
poems were ſaid to be the beft. The world have paſſed BW Hippo: 
the ſame judgement upon the orations of Demoſthenes Wi poets « 
and Cicero; the latter of whom ſays the ſame of his are thr: 
friend Atticus's letters. 29D terrible 
5 The verſes of Archilochus were extremely biting avoid h 
and licentious ; witneſs thoſe he writ againſt L ecu perpetu 
bus, his father-in-law, which drove him into deſpair. Fuge g- 
For this double þ reaſon, his poetry, how excellent ſ- WWF It is 
ever it was reckoned in other reſpects, was baniſhed out the Spc 
of Sparta; as being more likely to corrupt the hearts and oot of 1 
manners of young people, than to be uſeful in cultivating OTES 
their e a We have only ſome very ſhon nd exc 
fragments that remain of this poet. Such a niceneſs in e are 
a heathen people, in regard to the quality of the books erſes o 
* ] which ung to 
; chorus 
g) Art. Poet. (5) Hor. Ephod. Od. vi. & Epiſt. xix. I. i. 
* Summa in hoc vis elocutionis, qudd eorum parùm verecundam 2 
eum validæ tum breves vibranteſque pudicam lectionem arbitrabantuf 5 
Kntentize, plurimum ſanguinis atque Noluerunt enim ea liberorum ſuorum * N 
nervorum. Qi. I. x. c. 1. animos imbui, nè plus moribus uw. apps 
+ Ut Ariſtophani Archilochi iam- ceret, quim ingeniis prodeſſet. lu n 
bus, fic epiſtola longiſſima quæque que maximum poetam, aut cen * 


optima videtur. Cic. Epiſt. xi. I. 16. ſummo proximum, quia domum fl 

Atticam, © © 1 inviſam obſccenis maledictis laceſ 
} Lacedzmonii libros Archilocht verat, carminum exilio m 

© civitate ſua exportari juſſerunt Vel. Pat, I. vi. e. 3. 


OF GREECE. 


ve a which they thought young people ſhould be permitted to 
he read, is highly worth our notice, and juſtly reproaches 
ng many Chriſtiäns. | 


HipPONAX. This poet was of Epheſus, and ſigna- 
liſed his wit fome years after Archilochus, in the ſame 
kind of poetry, and with the ſame force and vehemence. 


| ſculptors and brothers, Bupalus and Athenis, (ſome call 
the latter Anthermus), diverted themſelves at his expence, 
and repreſented him in a ridjculous form. It is dange- 
rous to attack ſatyrick poets; Hipponax retorted their 
pleaſantry with ſuch keen ſtrokes of ſatire, that they 
hanged themſelves out of mortification: Others ſay they 
only quitted the city of Ephefus, where Hipponax lived. 
His malignant pen did not ſpare even thoſe to whom he 
owed his life. How monſtrous was this! Horace + joins 


led Hipponax with Archilochus, and repreſents them as two 
ences poets equally dangerous. In the Anthologia (7) there 
his are three or tour epigrams, which deſcribe Hipponax as 


terrible, even after death. They admonith travellers to 
avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dreadful hail 
perpetually pours, Oevye To xanatemi Tapor, Tov Ppindor, 
Fuge grandinantem tumulum, horrendum. 

It is thought he invented the Soazon verſe, in which 


| out che Spondee is uſed inſtead of the Iambus, in the ſixth: 
; and oot of the verſe that bears that name. 
ating STESICHORUS. He was of Himera, a'town in Sicily, 
ſhort nd excelled in Lyrick poctry, as did thoſe other poets 
ſs in e are going to ſpeak of. Lyrick poetry is that, the 
xooks rerſes of which, digeſted into odes and ſtanzas, were 


jung to the lyre, or to other ſuch like inſtruments. Ste- 
ſichorus flouriſhed betwixt the 37th and 47th Olympiad. 
ES E 3 Pauſanius 


| F " 7 2 0 
ant, 4 11: : (i) Anthol. 1. iii. 
ſuorum Hipponacti notabilis vultũs fœ- indignatus amaritudinem carminum 


tas erat: quamobrem imaginem diſtrinxit in tantum, ut credatur ali- 


us no⸗ = J. "ne « .* © . . . * 
gs Jus laſcivia jocorum ii propoſuere ri- quibus ad laqueum eos impuliſſe: 

cen cuum cireulis. Quod Hipponax quod falſum eſt. Plin. 1, xxxvi, c. Fo 

am fidi + In malos aſperrimus 


Parata tollo cornua : 
© Quales Lycambe ſpretus inſido gener, 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. Ep bod. vi. 


He was * ugly, little, lean, and ſlender- Two celebrated 


78 „ C. 
% Pauſanius, after many other fables, relates, that Ste. 
ſichorus having been puniſhed with the loſs of fight for 
his ſatyrical verſes agaidſt Helena, did not recover it, til 
he had retracted his invectives, by writing another od: 
contrary to the firſt; which latter kind of ode is fince 
called Palinodia. Quintilian * fays, that he ſung f 
Wars and illuſtrious heroes, and that he ſupported upon 
the lyre all the dignity and majeſty of epick poetry. 
ALCMAN. He was of Lacedæmon, or, as ſome wil 
have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about tle 
ſame time as Steſichorus. Some make him the firſt au. 
thor of amorous verſes. | | 

ALczus. He was born at Mitylene in Leſbos: [i 
3s from him that the Alcaick verſe derived its name 
He was a profeſſed enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, and 
particularly to Pittacus, againſt whom he perpetually in- 
veighed in his verſes. (I) It is ſaid of him, that bem 
once in a battle, he was ſeiſed with ſuch fear and terrou, 
that he threw down his arms and ran away. ＋ Hora 
Has thought fit to give us the ſame account of himſel. 
Poets do not value themſelves ſo much upon proweſs a 
upon wit. { Quintilian ſays, that the ſtyle of Alczw 
was cloſe, magnificent, and accurate; and to complet 
his character, adds, that he very much reſembki 
Homer. 5 „ 

S$1MONIDES. This poet was of the iſland of Ceos, i 
the Ægean ſea. He continued to flouriſh at the time d 


| Nerxes's expedition. He || excelled principally in fun 


ral elegy. The invention of local memory is aſcribed t 
him, of which I have ſpoke elſewhere H. At wo 
| : out 


(k) Pauſ. in Lacon. p. 200, () Herod. I. v. c. 95. 

* Stefichorum, quam fit ingenio fugam Senſi, relicta non bene pit 
validus, materiæ quoque oftendunt, mula. Hor. Od. vii. I. 2. " 
maxima bella & L "res canen- In eloquendo brevis et mati 
tem duces, & epici carminis onera cus & diligens, plerumque Home 
lyra ſuſtinentem. L. x. c. 1. ſimilis. 15 

'+ Tecum Philippos & celerem ES 
Sed ne relictis, Muſa procax, jocis 

Ceæ retractes munera næniæ. Horat. 

Meſtius lacrymis Simonideis. Catull. 


& Metbed of teaching and ſtudying the Belles Lelirei. 
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four years of age, he diſputed for, and carried the prize 
of poetry. ns | 

n; The anſwer he gave a prince, who aſked him what 
God was, is much celebrated. That prince was Hero, 
king of Syracuſe. The poet deſired a day to conſider 
the queition propoſed to him. On the morrow he atked | 


(te. 
it for 
„ till 
ode 
ſince 
g of 


upon 


ſwer, he {till doubled the time. The king, ſurpriſed at 
this behaviour, demanded his reaſon for it. It is, re- 
| plied Simonides, becauſe the more I conſider the queſ- 
tion, the more obſcure it ſeems : Dura quante diutius con- 
fidera, tanto mihi res videtur obſcurior. The anſwer was 
wiſe, if it proceeded from the high idea which he con- 


> Wil 
t tlie 
t au- 


TH 


name. WW ccived of the Divine Majeſty, which * no underſtanding 
„ and can comprehend, nor any tongue expreſs. „„ 
y in- ) After having travelled to many cities of Aſia, and 


being 


| amailed conſiderable wealth by celebrating the praiſes of 
ro, 


thoſe in his verſes who were capable of rewarding him 


Toract well, he embarked for the iſland of Ceos, his native 
m{cl, country. The ſhip was caſt away. Every one endea- 
reſs u voured to fave what they could, Simonides took no 
\lczu care of any thing; and when he was aſked the reaſon for 
mpler A it, he replied, © I carry all I have about me: Mecum in- 
-blel git mea ſunt cunfta. Several of the company were 


drowned by the weight of the things they attempted to 


eos, it fave, and thoſe who got to ſhore were robbed by thieves. 

ime d All that eſcaped went to Clazomena, which was not far 

1 func- from the place where the veſſel was loſt. One of the 

bed 0 citizens who loved learning, and had read the poems 

wor of Simonides with great admiration, was exceedingly 
out 


proud, and . it an honour to receive him into 
is houſe. He upplied ou abundantly with neceſſa- 


rl E4 | ries, 
“) Cie. de Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 13. (#) Phedr. l. iv, 
> Homed Certè hoc eſt Deus quod & cum guſtum eſt. Et ideo fic eum (Deum) 


dicitur, non poteſt dici: cum æſtima- digne æſtimamus, dum inæſtima- 
tur, non poteſt æſtimari; cùm com- bilem decimus. Eloquar quem- 
paratur, non poteſt comparari; cam admodum ſentio. Magnitudinem 
definitur, ipſa definitione creſcit. S. Dei qui ſe putat noſſe, minuit: 

ug. ſerm, de temp. oix. qui non vult minuere, non novit, 


Nobis ad intellectum pectus an- Minut, Felix, | 


* 


two days; and whenever he was called upon for his an- 


2 UL: r OR L 
ies, whilſt the reſt were obliged to beg through the city, 
The poet, upon meeting them, did not forget to obſerve 
how juſtly he had anſwered them, in regard to his el 
fects: Dixi inquit, mea mecum efſe cuncta: vos quod ru- 
puiſtis perit. . | 

He was reproached with having diſhonoured poetry by 


his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not compoſing 


any verſes till he had agreed on the price of them. (o) In 
Ariſtotle we find a proof of this, which does him no ho- 
nour. A perſon who had won the prize in the chariot 
races, deſired Simonides to compofe a fong of triumph 
upon that ſubject. The poet, not thinking the reward 
ſufnclent, replied, that he could not treat it well. This 
prize had been won by mules, and he pretended that ani. 
mal did not afford the proper matter for praife. Greater 
offers were made him, which ennobled the mule, and 
the poem was made. Money has long had power to be- 
ſtow nobility and beauty. 125 


Et genus & formam regina pecunia donat. 


As this animal is generated between a ſhe-aſs and an 
horſe, the poet, as Ariſtotle obſerves, conſidered them at 
firlt, only pn the baſe ſide of their pedigree. But money 
made him take them in the other light, and he ſtyled 
them illuſtrious foals of rapid fleeds: Xaiper & e 
DulaTpes I — . | 

' SAPPHO., She was of the ſaine place, and lived at 
the ſame time with Alcazus. The Sapphick verſe took 
its name from her. She compoſed a conſiderable number 
of poems, of which there are but two remaining: Which 
are ſufficient to ſatisfy us that the praiſes given her in all 
ages, for the beauty, pathetick ſoftneſs, numbers, har- 
mony, and infinite graces of her poetry, are not without 
foundation. As a further ape, of her merit, ſhe wa 
called the tenth muſe ; and the people of Mitylene en- 
graved her image upon their money. It were to be 
wiſhed, that the purity of her manners had been m_ 
(e) Rhet, I. iii. c. 2. 


letter 
celler 
ſerve 
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to the beauty of her genius; and that ſhe had not diſho- 
noured her ſex by her vices and irregularities. 

(„% ANACREON, This poet was of Teos, a city of 
Ionia. He lived in the 27th Olympiad. Anacreon ſpent 
a great part of his time at the court of Polycrates, that: 
happy tyrant of Samos; and not only ſhared in all his 
plcaſures, but was of his council. (4) Plato tells us, that 
Hipparchus, one of the ſons of Piſiſtratus, ſent a ve] of 
fiſty oars to Anacreon, and wrote him a moſt obliging 


letter, intreating him irs to Athens, where his ex- 


8 cellent works would be eſteemed and reliſhed as they de- 
ſerved. It is ſaid, the only ſtudy of this poet: was joy 
and pleaſure : And thoſe remains we have of his poctry 
ſufficiently confirm it. We tce plainly in all his verſes, 


ani. 
ater that his hand writes what his heart feels and dictates. It 
and is impoſſible to expreſs the elegance and dclicacy of his 
be poems: Nothing could be more eſtimable, had their ob- 
ject been more noble. | 
THEsSPIS. He was the firſt inventor of Tragedy. I 
deter ſpeaking of him till I come to give ſome account of 
the tragick poets. . Os | 

& Of the SEVEN WISE-MEN of GREECE. 
oney Theſe: men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted 
yled in this preſent hiſtory. - Their lives are written by Dioge- 
105 nes Laertius. | 

THALES, the Milefian, If Cicero “ is to be believed, 
d at Thales was the moſt illuſtrious of the ſeven wiſe-men. 
took It was he that laid the firſt foundations of philoſophy in 
nber Greece, and founded the ſect called the Ionick ſect; 
hich becauſe he, the founder of it, was born in the country 
n all of Ionia.. 5 . | 
hat- _ (r) He held water to be the firſt principle of all things; 
hout and that God was that intelligent being, by Which all 
Was things were formed by water. The firſt of theſe opinions 
en- he had borrowed from. the Egyptians, who, ſeeing the 
1. 5 1 5 E 5; e 
qu Herod. 1. iii. c. 121. 6 ippar. p. 228, 229, 
1 to 1 Kr) Lib. i, de Nat. 9 8 þ mw 


9 rinceps Thales, unus e ſep- mas ferunt, Lib, iv, Acad, Que fe 
em cvi fe reliquos congeſlille fre- u. 18. Val 
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Nile to be the cauſe of the fertility of all their lands, 


might eaſily imagine from thence, that water was the 
principle of all things. | 


He had exactly foretold the time of the eclipſe of the ſun 
that happened in the reign of Aſtyages, king of Media, 
at which mention has been made already. 

He was alſo the firſt that fixed the term and duration 
of the ſolar year among the Grecians. By comparing the 


he had diſcovered that the body of the moon was in ſoli- 
dity but the 720th part of the fun's body, and, conſe- 
quently, that the ſolid body of the fun was above 700 
times bigger than the ſolid body of the moon. This 
computation is very far from being true; as the ſun's 


times, the moon's magnitude or ſolidity. But we know 
that in all theſe matters, and particularly in that of which 
we are now ſpeaking, the firtt obſervations and diſcoveries 
were very imperfect. | | 

(s) When Thales travelled into Egypt, he diſcovered 
an eaſy and certain method for taking the exact height 

of the pyramids, by obſerving the time when the thadow 
of our body is equal in length to the height of the body 

- itſelf. VF 

() To ſhow that philoſophers were not ſo deſtitute 
of that fort of talents and capacity which is proper for 
| buſineſs, as ſome people imagined; and that they would 
be as ſucceſsful as others in growing rich, if they thought 
fit to apply themſelves that way, he bought the fruit of al 
the olive trees in the territory of Miletos before they wer 
in bloſſom. The profound knowledge he had of naturs 
had probably enabled him to foreſee that the year woult 
be extremely fertile. It proved ſo in effect; and he mat 
a conſiderable profit of his bargain. 

He uſed to thank the gods for three things; that he 
was born a reaſonable creature, and not a beaſt; a mil 
and not a woman; a Greek and not a Barbarian. "y 


9 Plin, lib, v. cap. 22. (0) Cie. lib, i de Divine u. 11 


He was the firſt of the Greeks that ſtudied aſtronomy: 


bigneſs of the ſun's body with that of the moon, he thought 


ſolidity exceeds not only 700 times but many Millions of 
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1s nis mother's preſſing him to marry, when he was young» 
he he told her it was then too ſoon; and after ſeveral years 
W wcre elapſed, he told her, it was then too late. 
y: As he was one day walking, and very attentively 
un contemplating the ſtars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. Hal 
lia, ſays to him a good old woman that was by, how will you 
W perceive what paſſes in the heavens, and what is ſo infi- 
jon nitely above your head, if you cannot ſee what is jult at 
the your feet, and before your noſe ? . 
gt . () He was born the firſt year of the 35th, and died the 
— — firſt year of the 58th Olympiad: Conſequently he lived 
iſe. to be above ninety 41 of age | | 
700 SoLON. His life has already been related at length. 
"his CHiLo. He was a Lacedzmonian : Very little is 
un's related of him. Mop aſking him one day, how Jupiter 
s of employed himſelf? In humbling thoſe, ſays he, that exalt 
100 I, and exalting thoſe that abaſe themſelves. 
nich He died of joy at Piſa, upon ſeeing his ſon win the 
erles prize at boxing, at the Olympick games. He ſaid, when 
he was dying that he was not conſcious to himſelf of 
ved having committed any fault during the whole courſe of 
ac his life (an opinion well becoming the pride and blindneſs 
dow of a heathen philoſopher); unleſs it was once, by having 
boch BM made uſe of a little diſſimulation and evaſion, in giving 
judgement in favour of a friend: In which action he did 
tute not know whether he had done well or ill. He died about 
r for the 52d Olympiad. TO F 
_” PiTTAcus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Leſbos. 
dacht Joining with the brothers of Alcæus, the famous Lyrick 
of al poet, and with Alcæus himſelf, who was at the head of 
1 the exiled party, he drove the tyrants who had uſurped the 
nature government out of that.iſland. 4 
wou The inhabitants of Mitylene, being at war with the 
mad Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of 'the army. To 
7 the blood of his fellow-citizens he offered to fight 
hat he e the enemy's general, in ſingle combat. The 
a mal . was accepted. Pittacus was victorious and 
Upon illed his adverſary. The Mitylenians, out of gratitude, 


| (a)-A, M. $2467, Ant, J. C. 545. 
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with unanimous conſent conferred the ſovereignty of the 
city upon him; which he accepted, and behaved himſelf 
with ſo much moderation and wiſdom, that he was always 
reſpected and beloved by his ſubjects. 

bh the mean time Alcaus, who was a declared ene y 
to all tyrants, did not ſpare Pittacus in his verſes, yo 
withſtanding the mildneſs of his government and temper, 
but inveighed ſeverely againſt him. The poet fell after- 
- wards into Pittacus's hands, who was ſo far from taking 
revenge, that he gave bim his liberty, and ſhowed by that 
act of clemency and generoſity that he was only a tyrant 
in name. 

After having governed ten years with great equity and 
wiſdom, he voluntarily reſigned his authority, and retired. 
* He uſed to ſay, that the proof of a good government 
was to engage the ſubjects, not to be afraid of their prince, 
but to be afraid for him. It was a maxim with him, that 
no man ſhould ever give himſelf the liberty of ſpeaking 
ill of a friend, or even of an enemy. He died the 520 
Olympiad. — | 8 

BiAs. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged 
Alyattus, king of Lydia, by ſtratagem, to raiſe the ficge 
of Priene, where he was born. This city was hard 

eſſed with famine; upon which he caufed two mules to 
Fo Gated and contrived a way to have them paſs into 
the enemy's camp. The good condition they were in 
aſtoniſhed the king, who thereupon ſent deputies into the 
city, upon pretence of offering peace, but really to obſerie 
the ſtate of the town and the people. Bias, guefſing ther 
errand, ordered the granaries to be filled with great heaps 
of fand, and thoſe heaps to be covered over with com. 
When the deputies returned, and made report to the 
king, of the great plenty of proviſion they had ſeen in 
the city, he heſitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, and 
raiſed the fiege. + One of the maxims of Bias particular} 
taught and recommended, was to do all the good we can, 
and afcribe all the glory of it to the gods. 

| 4 CLEOBULUS- 
® Bi aug onnniu; 3 ex Tacacoxt:s +"O, Ti av cyally we vgn 
yo tit ꝙ f dal jar a Ty, an dig Steg a lar » 
ar Plut, in Conv. ſep.ſap. p. 152. | F 
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CL.eEoBULUS. We know as little of this wiſe-man, 
as of the former. He was born at Lindos, a town in the 
ifle of Rhodes; or, as ſome will have it, in Carta. He 
invited Solon to come and live with him, when Piſi- 


1 ſtratus had uſurped the ſovereignty of Athens. 
ot- PERIAN DER. He was numbered among the wiſe- 
per, men, though he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had 


firſt made himſelf maſter of that city, he writ to Thra- 
ſybulus, tyrant of Miletos, to know what meaſures he 
ſhould take with his new acquired ſubjects. The latter, 
without any other anſwer, led the meſſenger into a held 
of wheat, where in walking along he beat down with his 
cane all the ears of corn that were higher than the reſt. 
Periander perfectly well underſtood the meaning of this 
enigmatical anſwer, which was a tacit intimation to him, 
in order to ſecure his own life, he ſhould cut of the mot 


that eminent of the Corinthian citizens. (x) But if we may 
Ling bulieve Plutarch, Periander did not reliſh ſo cruel an 
52 advice. | 

5 (y) He wrote circular letters to all the wiſe-men, 
iged inviting them to paſs ſome time with him at Corinth, as 
lege they had done the year before at Sardis with Croeſus. 


Princes in thoſe days thought themſelves much honoured, 
when they could have ſuch gueſts in their houſes. (z) 
Plutarch deſcribes an entertainment, which Periander 
gave theſe illuſtrious gueſts and obſerves, at the ſame 
time that the decent ſimplicity of it adapted to the taſte 
and humour of the perſons entertained, did him much 
more honour, than the greateſt magnificence could have 
done. I he ſubject of their diſcourle at table was ſome- 
times grave and ſerious, and ſometimes pleaſant and gay. 
One of the. company propoſed this queſtion: Which is 


n in the moſt perfect popular government? That anſwered 
, and Solon, where an injury done to any private citizen is 
2 ſuch to the whole body: That, ſays Bias, where the law 


has no ſuperior: That, ſays Thales, where the inhabitants 
are neither too rich, nor too poor: That, ſays Ana- 


LUS- charſis, where virtue is honoured, and vice deteſted ; 
z lu | | 7 | 25 Say 8 
(x) In Conv. ſept. ſap, ) Diog. Laert, in vit. Periand, | 


. 
(x) In Cony, ſept, ſap, 
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Says Pittacus, where dignities are always conferred upon 
the virtuous, and never upon the wicked: Says Cleobulus, 
where the citizens fear blame, more than puniſhment: 
Says Chilo, where the laws are more regarded, and have 
more authority than the orators. From all theſe opinions 
Periander concluded, that the moſt perfect popular 
government would be that which came neareſt to ariſto- 
cracy, where the ſovereign authority is lodged in the hands 
of a few men of honour and virtue. | 


Whilſt theſe wiſe- men were aſſembled together at 


Periander's court, a courier arrived from Amaſis king of 
Egypt, with a letter for Bias, with whom that king kept 
a Cloſe correſpondence. The purport of this letter was 
to conſult him how he ſhould anſwer a propoſal made to 
him by the king of Ethiopia, of his 4 up the ſca; 
in which caſe the Ethiopian king promiſed to reſign to 
him a certain number of cities in his dominions : But 
if hE did not do it, then he, Amaſis, was to give up the 
ſame number . of his cities to the king of Ethiopia. It 
was uſual in thoſe days for princes to propound ſuch 
enigmatical and puzzling queſtions to one another. Bias 
anſwered him directly, and advifed him to accept the 
offer, on condition the king of Ethiopia would ſtop all 
the rivers that flowed into the ſea ; for the buſineſs was 
only to drink up the fea, and not the rivers. We {ind an 
anſwer to the ſame effect aſcribed to Æſop. | 
I muſt not here forget to take notice, that theſe wiſe- 
men, of whom I have been ſpeaking, were all lovers ot 
poetry, and compoſed verſes themſelves, ſome of thema 
' conſiderable number, upon ſubjects of morality and 
policy, which are certainly topicks not unworthy of the 
muſes. (a) Solon however is reproached for having written 
ſome licentious verſes ;- which. may teach us what judge. 
ment we ought to form of theſe pretended wiſe-men ol 
the pagan world. C | 
Inſtead of ſome of the wiſe-men which I have men- 
tioned, ſome people have ſubſtituted others; as e 
22 2 . yp ; 5 


(a) Plut. in Solon, p. 79. 
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| for example, Myſo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. The firſt 


of theſe is the molt known in ſtory. 
ANACHARSIS. Long before Solon's time the Scy- 

thian Nomades were in great reputation for their ſimpli- 

city, frugality, temperance, and juſtice. (5) Homer calls 


| them a very juſt nation. Anacharſis was one of theſe 


Scythians, and of the royal family. A certain Athenian, 
once in company with Anacharſis, reproached him with 
his country: My country, you think, replied Anacharſis, 
is no great honour to me; and you, Sir, in my eee. 
are no great honour to your country. His good ſenſe, pro- 
found knowledge, and great experience, made him paſs 
for one of the ſeven wiſe- men. He writ a treatiſe in 


verſe upon the art military, and compoſed another tract 


on the laws of Scythia. 5 
He uſed to make viſits to Solon. It was in a conver- 


ſation with him, that he compared laws to cobwebs, 


which only entangled little flies, whilſt waſps and hornets 
break through them. 5 
Being inured to the auſtere and poor life of the Scy- 


thians, he ſet little value upon riches. Crcœſus invited 


him to come and fee him, and without doubt hinted to 


him, that he was able to mend his fortune. I have 
« no occaſion for your gold, ſaid the Scythian in his 
« anſwer ; I came into (reoce only to enrich my mind, 
and improve my underſtanding; I ſhall be very well 
ſatisfied, if I return into my own country, not with 
an addition to my wealth, but with an increaſe 
of knowledge and virtue. However, Anacharſis 
accepted the invitation, and went to that prince's court. 
0 We have already obſerved that Aiop was much 
ſurpriſed and diſſatisfied at the cold and indifferent manner, 


in which Solon viewed the magnificence of the palace, 


and the vaſt treaſures of Croeſus; becauſe it was the 
maſter and not the houſe, that the philoſopher would have 
had reaſon to admire. © Certainly,” ſays Anacharſis 
to Æſop on that occaſion, © you have forgot your own 
fable of the fox and panther. The latter, for her higheſt 
V i +4 Ne 
(6) Iliad lib, xi, c. 6. (es) Plut in Cony, ſept. fap. p. 155. 
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& virtue, could only ſhow her fine ſkin, beautifully marked 


« and ſpotted with different colours: The fox's ſkin, on 
« the contrary, was very plain, but contained within it 
« a treaſure of ſubtilties, and ſtratagems of infinite value, 
„This very image continued the Scythian, ſhows me 
« your own character. You are affected with a ſplendid 
« outfide, whillt you pay little or no regard to what is 
« truly the man, that is, to that which is in him, and con- 
« ſequently properly his.” 

This would be the proper place for an epitome of the 
life and ſentiments of Pythagoras, who flouriſhed in the 
time of which I have been ſpeaking. But this I defer 
till I come to another volume, wherein I deſign to join 
a great many philoſophers together in order to give the 
reader the better opportunity of comparing their reſpective 
doctrines and tenets. | 
Aso. I join Afop with the wiſe-men of Greece; 
not only becauſe he was often amongſt them *, but becauſe 
he taught true wiſdom with far more art than they do who 
teach it by rules and definitions. FIC Eb 

AÆſop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he 
had abundance of wit ; but with regard to his body, he 
was hunch- backed, little, crooked, deformed, and withil 
of every uncomely countenance ; having ſcarce the 
figure of a man; and for a very conſiderable time almoſt 
without the uſe of ſpeech. As to his condition of lite, he 
was a flave; and the merchant who had bought him, 
found it very difficult to get him off his hands, ſo ex- 

tremely were people ſhocked at his unſightly figure and 
deformity. OF Ras 0ng | | 

The firſt maſter he had, ſent him to labour in the field 
whether it was that he thought him * of any 
better employment, or only to remove ſo di ſagreeable an 
object out of his fight, 1 1 


gos commentus, res falubriter ac p19 
ſpicienter animadverſas, in mente 


* Zſopus ille E Phrygia fabulator, 
haud immerito ſapiens exiſtimatus 
eſt: cum que utilia monitu ſuaſuſque 
erant non ſevere, non imperiose præ- 
cepit & cenſuit, ut philoſophis mos 
eſt, ſed feltivos delectabileſque apolo- 


\ 


uadam illecebra indui'. 


oct. Arti, lid, ii. cap. 29. 
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He was afterwards ſold to a philoſopher, named Xan- 
thus, I ſhould never have done ſhould I relate all the 
ſtrokes of wit, the ſprightly repartees, and the arch and 
humorous circumſtances of his words and behaviour. 
One day his maſter, deſigning to treat ſome of his friends, 
4 ordered Æſop to provide the belt things he could find in 
the market. Æſop thereupon made a large proviſion of 
tongues, which he deſired the cook to ſerve up with 
different ſauces. When dinner came the firſt and ſecond 
a courſe, the laſt ſervice, and all the made diſhes were 
tongues. Did J not order you, fays Xanthus in a violent 
aſſion, to buy the beſt victuals the market afforded? And 
have I not obeyed your orders? ſays Aſop. Is there 
any thing better than tongues? Is not the tongue the 
boud of civil ſociety, the key of ſciences, and the organ 
of truth and reafon? By means of the tongue cities are 
built, and governments eſtabliſhed and adminiſtred: With 
that men inſtruct, perſuade, and preſide in aſſemblies: It 
is the inſtrument by which we acquit ourſelves of the 
chief of all our duties, the praiſing and adoring the gods. 
Well then, replied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go 
to market again to-morrow, and buy me the worſt things 
you can find. This ſame company will dine with me, 
and I have a mind to diverſify my entertainment. Aſop 
the next day provided nothing but the very fame diſhes ; 
telling his maſter that the tongue was the worſt thing in 
the world. It is, ſays he, the inſtrument of all ſtrife and 
contention, the fomenter of law-ſuits, and the ſource of 
divition and wars; it is the organ of error, of lies, calumny, 
and blaſphemies. © | 
/Eſop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. One 


yo of the firſt cauſes he made of it was to go to. Crœſus, who. 
em en account of his great reputation and fame, had been 


long deſirous to ſee him. The ſtrange deformity of 
Eſop's perſon ſhocked the king at firſt, and much abated 
the good opinion he had conceived of him. But the 
beauty of his mind ſoon diſcovered itſelf through the coarſe 
ell that covered it; and Crœſus found, as #ſop ſaid on 

| another 
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another occaſion, that we ought not to conſider the form 
of the veſſel, but the quality of the liquor it contains. 
(4d) He made ſeveral voyages into Greece, either for 
lcaſure, or upon the affairs of Cru ſus. Being at Athens 
Lr ſmall time after Piſiſtratus had uſurped the fove- 
reignty, and aboliſhed the popular government, and ob— 


ſerving that the Athenians bore this new yoke with great 


impatience, he repeated to them the fable of the trogs, 
who demanded a king from Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of AÆſop, fuch as we 
have them, are all his, at lealt in regard to the expretlion. 
Great part of them are aſcribed to Planudius, who wroie 
his life, and lived in the 14th century. 

Mſop is taken for the author and inventor of this ſim- 


ple and natural manner of conveying inſtruction by tales | 


and fables ; in which manner Phædrus fpeaks of him: 


M ſopus autor quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego polivi verſibus ſenarlis. 


But the * glory of this invention is really the poet 
Heſiod's; an invention, which does not feem to be of 
any great importance, or extraordinary merit; and yet 
has been much eſteemed and made uſe of by the greatelt 
philoſophers ant ableſt politicians. (e) Plato tells us, that 
Rocratch a little before he died, turned ſome of /{{{op's 
_ fables into verſe: (/) And Plato himſelf earneſtly recom- 
mends it to nurſes to inſtruct their children in them be- 
times, in order to form their manners, and to inſpire 
them early with the love of wiſdom. 

Fables could never have been ſo univerſally adopted by 
all nations, as we fee they have, if there was not a valt 
fund of uſeful truths contained in them, and agreeab!y 

con- 


(4) Phædr. 1, i, fab. 2. (e) Plat. in Phæd. p. 60. 
) Libs ii. de Rep, p. 378. 7 

* Jllz quoque fabulæ, que, animos ſolent, præcipuè ruſtjcorum 

etiamſi originem non ab Eſopo ac- & imperitorum: qui & fimplictul 

ceperunt, (nam videtur earum pri- quæ ficta ſunt audiunt, & capt! 0. 

mus auftor Heſiodus) nomine tamen luptate, facile iis quibus delectantut 

Aſopi maxime celebrantur, ducere conſentiunt. Quintil. I. v. o. 12. 
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concealed ander that plain and negligent diſguiſe, in which 


'S 


their peculiar character conſiſts. Ihe Creator certainly 
deſigning the proſpect of nature for the inſtruction of 
mankind, endowed the brute part of it with various in- 
ſtints, inclinations, and properties, to ſerve as ſo many 
pictures in little to man, of the ſeveral duties incumbent 
upon him; and to point out to him the good or evil qua- 
litics he ought to acquire or avoid. Thus has he given us, 
for inſtance, a lively image of meekneſs and innocence 
in the lamb ; of fidelity and friendſhip in the dog; and 
on the contrary, of violence, La and cruelty in 
the wolf, the lion, and the tyger; and ſo of the other 
ſpecies of animals; and all this he has defigned, not only 
as inſtruction, but as a ſecret reproof to man, if he ſhould 
be indifterent about thoſe qualities in himſelf, which he 
cannot forbear eſteeming or deteſting, even in the brutes 
themſelves. | 

This is a dumb language, which all nations under- 
ſtand: It is a ſentiment engraven in nature, which eve 
man carries about him. Afop was the firſt of all the 
prophane writers, who laid hold of, and unfalded it, 
made happy applications of it, and attracted men's atten- 
tion to this ſort of genuine and natural inſtruction, which 
is within the reach of all capacities, and equally adapted 
to perſons of all ages and conditions. He was the firſt 
that, in order to give body and ſubſtance to virtues, vices, 
duties, and maxims of ſociety, did, by an ingenious arti- 
hce and innocent fiction, invent the method of clothin 
them with graceful and familiar images borrowed from 
nature, by giving language to brute beaſts, and aſcribing 
ſenſe and reaſon to plants and trees, and all ſorts of inani- 
mate creatures. 7 | 

The fables of AÆſop are void of all ornament ; but 
abound with good ſenſe, and are adapted to the capacity 
ol children, for whom they were more particularly com- 
poled, Thoſe of Phædrus are in a ſtyle ſumewhat more 
elevated and diffuſed, but at the ſame time have a ſim- 
plicity and elegance, that very much reſemble the Attick 
Jpirit and ſtyle in the plain way of writing, which was %, 

| the 


* 
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the fineſt and moſt delicate kind of compoſition in uf: 
among the Grecians, Monſieur de la Fontaine, who 
was very ſenſible that the French tongue is not ſuſcepti- 
ble of the fame elegant ſimplicity, has enlivened his fa- 
bles with a ſprightly and original turn of thought and ex- 
preſſion, peculiar to himſelf, Which no other perſon has Fir 
yet been able to imitate, | N Se 
It is not eaſy to conceive why * Seneca lays down as p 
a ſact, that the Romans, to lus time, had never tricd 
their pens in this kind of compoſition. Were the fable 
of Phædrus unknown to him? | 
(g) Plutarch relates the manner of Mſop's death. IIe 
went to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and filver, 
to offer, in the name of Croefus, a great ſacrifice to 
Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a + conſiderable ſum, 
A 2 which aroſe between him and* the people of 
Delphos, occaſioned him to ſend back the money to 
Crocſus, and to inform him, that thoſe for whom it was 
intended had rendered themſelves unworthy of his bounty, 
The inhabitants of Delphos cauſed him to be condemned 
as guilty of ſacrilege, and to be thrown down from the 
top of a rock. Phe god, offended by this action, 
puniſhed them with-a plague and farnine ; ſo that to put 
an end to thoſe evils, Fi y cauſed it to be ſignified in all 
the aſſemblies of Greece, that if any one, for. the honour 
of Aſop, would come and claim vengeance for his death, 
they would give him ſatisſaction. (/) At the third gene- 
ration, a man from Samos preſented himſelf, who had 
no other relation to A:ſop, but being deſcended from the 
perſons who had bought that ſabuliſt. The Delphians 
made this man ſatisfaction, and thereby delivered them- 
ſelves from the peſtilence and famine that diſtreſſed them. 
The Athenians, thoſe excellent judges of true glory, 
erected a. noble ſtatue to this learned and.ingenious llave; 
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| * Non audeo te uſque ed p- venuſtate conneQtas, Senec. d. Cn 
ducere, ut fabellas quoque & ZEſo» ſol. ad Polyb. e. xxvii. 
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9 
to let all the people know, ſays (7) Phædrus, that the 
ways of honour were open indifferently to all mankind, 


and that it was not to birth, but merit, they paid ſo 
diſtinguiſhing an honour. 


FIopo ingentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, 
Servumque collocarunt æterna in baſi, 
Patcre honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 
Nec generi tribui, ſed virtuti gloriam. 


(i) Libs it, 
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This Book contains the Hiftory of the Perſians and Grecians, We 
in the Reigns of Darius I. and XERXES I. during i: put the 
Space of Forty-eight Years from the Year of the Moni that he 
3483, to the Year 3531. x os be offi, 

. Darius? 

„ Wnaltcr | 
. Z Fakes 

T . 9 . . 2 | ervic 
Tre hiſtory f ne 3 with that of llt Ks 
£4 he king, 

(a) E FORE Darius came to be king, he was called a, % 
B Ochus. At his acceſſion he took the name of nis i 
Darius, which, according to Herodotus, in the i, own h 

Perſian language, fignifies an Avenger, or a man that ranſcen 0 
defeats the ſchemes of another; probably becauſe he hal as his ir 
puniſhed and put an end to the inſolence of the Magin e fruits 
impoſtor. He reigned thirty years. 


- b 


ription, 

£ "7 * « . t 

SECT. I. DARIUs's marriages. The impoſition of tributs, Mid 02 
the inſolence and puniſhment of INTAPHERNES. 77 


4 On 


death of OE TES. The flary of DEMOCeDEs a jy BM | ch 


ciun. The Jews permitted. to carry on the building 
heir temple. The g. ty of SY LOSON rewarded as, 
their temple. The genergſity of 3 Grime, 


EFORE Darius was elected king, he had ma- th rece; 
ried the daughter 6f Gobryas, whole name is nuts only, 
known. Artabarzanes, his eldeit ſon by her, afterwars certain 

diſputed the empire with Xerxes, 
| 3 When 6) AM, 2 


1.10.3 Ka) Herod, . vi. e. 98. Val. Max, I. ix. c. 2. 
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{) When Darius was ſeated in the throne, the better 
to ſecure himſelf therein, he married two of Cyrus's 
daughters, Attoſſa and Ariſtona. I he former had been 
wite to Cambyſes, her own brother, and afterwards to 
| Smerdis the Magian, during the time he poſſeſſed the 
W throne. Ariſtona was ſtill a virgin when Darius married 
her; and of all his wives, was the perſon he molt loved. 
He likewiſe married Parmys, daughter of the true Smer- 
dis, who was Cambyſes's brother, as alſo Phedyma, 
daughter to Atanes, by whoſe management the 1mpolture 
of the Magian was diſcovered. By theſe wives he had a 
great number of children of both ſexes. 

We have already ſeen that the ſeven conſpirators, who 
put the Magus to death, had agreed among themſelves, 

that he whoſe horſe, on a Jay appointed, firſt neighed, at 
re nling of the ſun, ſhould be declared king; and that 
Darius's horſe, by an artifice of his groom, procured his 
Wnaitcr that honour. (c) The king, deſiring to tranſit 
o future ages his gratitude for this {ignal and extraordina- 

ſervice, cauſed an equeſtrian ſtatue to be ſet up with 
his inſcription , Darius, the ſon 75 Hyſiaſpes, acquired 
he kingdom of Perſia by means of his horſe, {whoſe name 
as 1 and of his groom, Oebares. 125 is in 
his inſcription, in which we ſee the king is not aſhamed 
o own himſelf indebted to his. horſe and his groom for ſo 
ranſcendent a benefaction as the regal diadem, when it 
as his intereſt, one would think, to have it conſidered as 
he fruits of a ſuperior merit: There is, I ſay, in this in- 
ription, a ſimplicity and ſincerity peculiar to the genius 
f thoſe ancient times, and extremely remote from the 
ride and vanity of ours. . 

(d) One of the firſt cares of Darius, when he was ſet- 
ed in the throne, was to regulate the ſtate of the pro- 
nces, ard to put his finances into good order. Before 
ume, Cyrus and Cambyſes had contented themſelves 
th receiving from the conquered nations, ſuch free 
lis only, as they voluntarily offered, and with requiring 
certain number of troops when. they had occaſion for 

26 $22 them. 
) A. M. 3483. Ant. J. Ce gat. Herod; I. iil, c. $8. (c) Ibid. 
(4) Ibid, c, 89—97. 5 \ 
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them. But Darius conceived, that it was impoſſible {or 


him to preſerve all the nations, ſubject to him, in peace = 
and ſecurity, without keeping up regular forces, and with, n 
out aſſigning them a certain pay; or to be able punctu- B, 
ally to give them that pay, without laying taxes and im- che 
poſitions upon the peopy . EIS | poſts, 
Ihn order therefore #6 regulate the adminiſtration of his Cv 
finances he divided the whole empire into twenty diſtrids, vis 
or governments, each of which was annually to pay a T) 
certain ſum to the ſatrap, or governor appointed for that buten 
purpoſe. The natural * that is, the Perſians, of He 
were exempt from all impoſts. Herodotus has an exad . 
enumeration of theſe provinces, which may very much 3 
contribute to give us à juſt idea of the extent of the Per- oliſh 1 
ſian empire. | ” 77 
In Aſia it comprehended all that now belongs to the agreed 
Perſians and Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and againſ 
part of Nubia ; as alſo the coaſts of the Mediterranean, A 
as far as the kingdom of Barca; in Europe, part of . 
Thrace and Macedonia. But it muſt be obſerved, tha . 
in this vaſt extent of country, there were ſeveral nations fuſed a 
which were only tributary, and not properly ſubject u when t 
Perſia; as is the caſe at this day, with reſpect to tie pions 
Turkiſh empire. N 3 1 them o. 
(e) Hiſtory obſerves, that Darius, in impoſing tht Pn 
tributes, ſhowed great wiſdom and moderation. He ſent apprehe 
for the principal inhabitants of every province; ſuch » men. 
were belt acquainted with the condition and ability of thei canſed ] 
country, and were obliged in intereſt to give him a tn his fam; 
and impartial account. He then aſked them, if ſuch al be pu 
ſuch ſums, which he propoſed to each of them for ther Wof (over; 
reſpeQive provinces, were not too great, or did not e. N lappy ci 
ceed what they were able to pay; his intention being, 5 Wo the ga 
he told them, not to oppreſs his ſubjects, but only to K. mental 
quire ſuch aids from them as were proportioned to 7 Nig's cl. 
incomes, and abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of | x ow and 
flate. They all anſwered, that the ſums he pop | Vol. 
were very reaſonable, and ſuch as would not be 2 
| „ Kegrät 
(e) Plut, in Apophthegm. p. 173. nean 


2 Yeh know 
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ſome to the people. The king, however, was pleaſed to 
abate one half, chooſing rather to keep a great deal within 
bounds than to rilk a poſſibility of exceeding them. 

But notwithſtanding this extraordinary moderation on 
the king's part, as there is ſomething odious in, all im- 
poſts, the Perſians who gave the ſurname of father to 
Cyrus, and of maſter to Cambyſes, taought fit to characte- 
riſe Darius with that of “ merchant. 1 
The ſeveral ſums levied by the impoſition of theſe tri- 
butes or taXes, as far as we can infer from the calculation 


85 of Herodotus, which is attended with great difficulties, 
0 amounted in the whole to about forty-four millions per 
ch unnum French, or ſomething leſs than two millions En- 
er- 8 


gliſh money. | 1 

(/ After the death of the Magian impoſtor, it was 
agreed, that the Perſian noblemen who had conſpired 
againſt him, ſhould, beſides ſeveral other marks of diſ- 
tinction, have the liberty of free acceſs to the king's pre- 
ſence at all times, except when he was alone with the 
queen. Intaphernes, one of theſe noblemen, being re- 
fuſcd admittance into the king's apartment, at a time 
when the king and queen were in private together, in a 
violent rage fell foul upon the officers of the palace, abuſed 
them outrageouſly, cutting their faces with his ſcymitar. 


thek Darius highly reſented ſo heinous an inſult; and at firſt 
een N apprehended it might be a conſpiracy amongſt the noble- 
ch. WW men. But when he was well aſſured of the contrary, he 
| thelt cauſed Intaphernes, with his children and all that were of 
a u his family to be taken up, and had them all condemned 
. e be put to death, confounding, through a blind exceſs 
r that of ſeverity, the innocent with the guilty. In theſe un- 
wot & Wappy circumſtances, the criminal's lady went every day 
ing? Wo tbe gates of the palace, crying and weeping in the moſt 
* a mentable manner, and never ceaſing to implore the 
3th 


King's clemency with all the pathetick eloquence” of ſor- 
oy and diſtreſs. The king could not reſiſt ſo moving a 
Vol. III. N ſpectacle, 

1 / Herod. 1, c. 118, 119. 
® Kemra©®- hgnifies ee, till language. It may feniſy a Brokers 


ſore mean and contemptible; but I or a Retailer, any one that buys te 
= not know how ts expreſs it in our ſell again, 
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ſpectacle, and beſides her own, granted her the pardon litt 
of any one of her family, whom the ſhould chooſe, the. 
This gave the unhappy lady great perplexity, who deſired, ſoo! 
no doubt, to ſave them all. At lait, after a long delibe. ſitic 
ration, {he determined in favour of her brother. whe 
This choice, wherein ſhe ſeemed not to have followed the 
the ſentiments which nature ſhould dictate to a mother All 
and a wiſe, ſurpriſed the king, who deſiring her to be perl 
_ aſked the reaſon of it, ſhe made anſwer, that by a fecond moy 
marriage, the Joſs of an huſband and children might be yl 
retrieved ; but that, her father and mother being dead, nis 
there was no pothbility of recovering a brother. Darius be tl 
beſides the lite of her brother, granted her the ſame - 4 
vour for the eldeſt of her children. Þ Dari 
(2) 1 have already related in Vol. II. by what an by w. 
inſtance of perfidiouincſs Oretes, one of the king's g- . ! 
vernors in Aha Minor, brought about the death of Poly- Wi np 
crates, tyrant of Samos. So black and deteſtable a crime Wa hin th 
did not go unpuniſhed. Darius found out, that Orctes . 1 f. 
ſtrangely abuſed his power, making no account of e l the 
blood of thoſe perſons, who had the misfortune to di- 5 85 unh 
pleaſe him. This ſatrap carried his inſolence ſo far, 5 . 
to put to death a meſſenger ſent him by the king, becaule Wl 5 15 
the orders: he had brought him were diſagreeable. D. 0 N 
rivs, who did not yet think himſcif well ſettled in tte 170 by 
throne, would not venture to attack him openly ; for tte Wi FE 5 
ſatrap had no leſs than a thouſand ſoldiers for his guar, ; Oy 
not to mention the forces he was able to raiſe from i Wl Rn Wit 
government, which included Phrygia, Lydia, and Ton Bl hi at 
The king therefore thought fit to proceed in a ſecret ma. h. 3 
ner to rid himſelf of ſo dangerous a fervant. With ths Wl 0 Fg 
commiſſion he intruſted one of his officers, of approve 3 0 8 i 
fidelity and attachment to his perſon. The officer, unde N . 5 
pretence of other buſineſs, went to Sardis, where, with ; Tens 
great dexterity, he ſifted into the diſpoſitions of the per 33 
ple. To pave the way to his deſign, he firſt gave n 

principal officers of the governor's guard letters from t 

king, which contained nothing. but general eren. 

5 And ia 


(g) Herod 1, iii, c. 120, 128. 
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little while after he delivered them other letters, in which 
their orders were more expreſs and particular. And as 
ſoon as he found himſelf perfectly ſure of the diſpo- 
ſition of the troops, he then read them a third letter, 
wherein the king in plain terms commanded them to kill 
the governor ; and this order was executed without delay. 
All his effects were confiſcated to the king; and all the 
perſons belonging to his family and houſeho!d were re- 
moved to Sula. Among the reſt; there was a celebrated 
hyſician of Crotona, whoſe name was Democedes. 
his phyſician's ſtory is very ſingular, and happened to 
be the occaſion of ſome conſiderable events. | 
(% Not long after the fore-mentione<d tranſaction, 
Darius chanced to have a fall from his horſe in hunting, 
by which he wrenched one of his feet in a violent man- 
ner, and put his heel out of joint. "I he Egyptians were 
then reckoned the mott {ki]tul in phyſick; for which rea- 
ſon the king had ſeveral phyſicians of that nation about 
him. Theie undertook to cure the king“, and exerted 
W ii! their fall on ſo important an occaiion , but they were 
W 7 unhandy in the operation, and in the handling and mana- 
W £ng the king's foot, that they put him to incredible 
pain; ſo that he pailed ſeven days and ſeven nights with- 
W out ſlceping. Democedes was mentioned on this occa- 7 
lion by ſome perſon, who had heard him extolled at Sar - 
dis, as a very able phyſician. He was ſent for inime- © |! 
diately, and brought to the king in the condition he was 4 
in, with his irons on, and in very poor apparel; for he þ 
was at that time actually a priſoner. The king aſked —| 
him, whether he had any knowledge in phyſick? At fiſt ' |}. 
he denied he had, tearing, that it he ſhould give any i} 
proofs of his-ſkill, he ſhould be detained in Perſia, and 
by tha means be for ever debarred from returning to his 
own country, for which he had an exceeding affection. 
Darius, diſpleaſed with his anſwer, ordered him to be 
put to the torture. Democedes found it was necellary to 
own the unth; ant therefore offered his ſervice to the 
SENS F 2 | king. 
: (% Herod. I. iii. c. 129, 130. 
ancienty the ſame perſons prattiſed beth as phyſicians and ſurgeons, 
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king. The firſt thing he did, was to apply gentle fomen- 


tations to the parts affected. This remedy had a ſpeedy 


effect: The king recovered his ſlcep; and in a few days 


was perfectly cured, both of the ſprain and the diſlocation, 
Torecompenſe the phyſician, the king made him a preſent 
of two pair of golden chains. Upon which Democedes, 
aſked him, whether he meant to reward the happy ſucceſs of 
his endeavours, by doubling his misfortune? The king 
was pleaſed with that ſaying ; and ordered ;his eunuchs 
to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they might ſee 


the perſon to whem he was indebted for his. recovery, 


They all made him very magnificent preſents ; ſo that in 
one day's time he became extremely rich. : 
(i) Democedes was a native of *Crotona, a city of 


. Gracia Major, in the Tower Calabria in Italy, from 


whence he had been obliged to fly, on account of the ill 


treatment he received from his father. He firſt went to 
* Egina, where by ſeveral ſucceſsful cures he acquired 


great reputation: The inhabitants of this place ſettled on 


him a yearly penſion of a talent. The talent contained 
ſixty minas and was worth about three thouſand livres, 


French money. Some tine after he was invited to 


Athens; where they augmented his penſion to five thou- 


ſand +livres per annum. After this, he was received into 
the family of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who gave him 
a penſion of two thouſand crowns. It is very much 
for the honour of cities, or princes, by handfome penſions 


and ſalaries to engage ſuch perſons 1n their ſervice, as are 


of publick benefit to mankind ; and even to induce 
foreigners of worth and merit to come and ſettle among 
them. The Crotonians from this time had the reputz- 
tion of having the ableſt phyſicians ; and next after then 
the people of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives were a 
the ſame time reputed to excel in mulick, ; 
( Democedes, after performing this cure upon * 
king, was admitted to the honour of eating at his * 
(&) Herod, 1. iii. c. 132. 


(i) Herod, 1. iii. c. 13 1. 75 laadhlei, 


An i/land between Attica and Pehoponneſus, 
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and came to be in great credit at Suſa. At his interceſſion 

the Egyptian phyſicians were pardoned, who had all been 
condemned to be hanged for having been leſs ſkilful than 
the Grecian phyſician ; as if they were obliged to anſwer 
for the ſucceſs of their remedies, or that it was a crime 
| not to be able to cure a king. This is a ſtrange abuſe, 
W though too common an effect of unlimited power, which 
is ſeldom guided by reaſon - or equity, and which, being 


accuſtomed to ſee every thing give way implicitly to its 
< WS authority, expects that its commands, of what nature 
Ye ſoever, ſhould be infallibly performed! We have ſeen 


& ſomething of this kind in the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar, 

who pronounced a general ſentence of nth HPO all his. 
magicians, becauſe they. could not divine what he 
had dreamed in the night, which he himfelt had forgot. 
Democedes procured alſo the enlargement of ſeveral of 


v Wa thoſe perſons who had been impriſoned with him. He 
red lied in the greateſt affluence, and was in the higheſt eſteem 
n and favour with the king. But he was at a great diſtance 
nl WR from his own country, upon which his thoughts and deſires _ 
res, vere continually bent. s 9 75 

v / 0 He had the good fortune to perform another cure, 
Ou- WE which contributed to raiſe his credit and reputation ſtill 
Into higher. Atoſſa, one of the king's wives, As daughter to 
him Cyrus, was attacked with a cancer in her breaſt. As long 
uch as the pain of it was tolerable ſhe bore it with patience, ngt 
1003 being able to prevail on herſelf, out of modeſty, to diſcover 
ae er diſorder, But at laſt ſhe was conſtrained to it, and 
duce gent for Democedes; who promiſed to cure her, and at 
nons be fame time requeſted that ſhe would be pleaſed to grant 
_ un a certain favour he ſhould beg of her, entirely con- 


ent with her honour. The queen engaged her word 
d was cured. The favour promiſed the phyſician was, 
procure him a journey into his own country; and the 
cen was not unmindful of her promiſe. * It is worth 
hile to take notice of ſuch events, which though not 
= F 3: very 
(7) Herod. cap. 135, 137. | 


* 224 . ; 
3 Non fine uſu fuerit introſpicere magnarum ſæpe rerum motus oriun- 
Timo aſpectu levia, ex queis tur. Tac. J. iv, c 32 
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very conſiderable in themſelves, often give occaſion to Th 
the greateſt Enterpriſes of princes, and are even the ſecret Go 
ſprings and diſtant cauſes of them. | Fei 
As Atoſſa was converſing one day with Darius, ſhe WW 2 
took occaſion to repreſent to him, that, being in the tus 
flower of his age and of a vigorous conſtitution, capable Ws 
of enduring the fatigues of war, and having great and e 
numerous armies at command, it would be for his honour carry 
to form ſome great enterpriſe, and let the Perſians ſe plea 
they had z man of courage for their king. You have hit 10 gi 
my thoughts, replied Darius; which were upon 1nvading him 
the Scythians. I had much rather, ſays Atoila, you would 1 
firit turn your arms againſt Greece. I have heard great heſton 
things ſaid in praiſe of the women of Lacedæmon, of king 
Argos, Athens, and Corinth ; and ſhould be very glad t undi 
have ſome of them in my ſervice. Beſides you have a PIT 
perſon here, that might be very uſeful to you in ſuch an 1 
enterpriſe, and could give you a perfect knowledge of tie dende; 
country: The perfon I mean is Democedes, who hath Sula; 
cured both you and me. This was enough for the king famih 
_.. and the affair was reſolved immediately. Fifteen Perſian Th 
noblemen were appointed to accompany Democedes into Where 
Greece, and to examine with him all the maritime places, put all 
as thoroughly. as poſſible. The king further charged veſſel 
thoſe perſons above all things, to keep a ſtrict eye upon the fully e 
phyſician, that he did not give them the ſlip, and to bring 3 
him back with them to the Perſian court. taken 
Darius, in giving ſuch an order, plainly ſhowed, he this ar 
did not underſtand the proper methods for engaging men When 
of wit and merit to reſide in his dominions, and tor at. purſue, 
taching them to his perſon. To pretend to do this by tonians 
authority and compulſion, is the ſure way of ſuppreſling moreoz 
all knowledge and induſtry, and of driving away the liben Joſt the 
arts and ſciences, which muſt be free and unconfine other 
like the genius from whence they ſpring. For one m Demo 
of genius, that will be kept in a country by force, tho going t 
ſands will be driven away, who would probably ha! of Cr 
choſen to reſide in it, if they could enjoy their liberty, and king, a 


meet with kind treatment. 


When N 


Wc, 
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When Darius had formed his deſign of ſending into 
Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid open his. 
views to him, and told him the occaſion he had for his 
ſervice to conduct the Perſian noblemen thither, parti- 
8 cularly to the maritime towns, in order to obſerve their 
ſituation and ſtrength; at the ſame time earneltly deſiring 
him, that when that was done, he would return 
back with them to Perſia. The king permitted him to 
carry all his moveables with him,” and give them, if he 
| pleaſed to his father and brothers, promiiing at his return 
to give him as many of greater value; and ſignified to 
him further, that hz would order the galley, in which he 
was to ſail to be laden with very rich preſents, for him to 
beſtow as he thought fit on the reſt of his family. The 
king's intention appeared by his manner of ſpeaking to be 
undiſguiſed and Wo artifice: But Democedes was 
afraid it might be a fnare laid for him, to diſcover whether 
he intended to return to Perha or not: And therefore: to 
remove all ſuſpicion, he left his own goods hehind him at 
Suſa, and only took with him the preſents deſigned for his 
family. | 

The firſt place they landed at was Sidon in Phoenicia, 
where they equipped two large vellels for themſelves, and 
put all they had brought along with them on board another 
veſſelof burthen. After having paſſed through, and care- 
fully examined the chief cities of Greece, they went to 
Tarentum in Italy, Here the Perlian noblemen were 
taken up as ſpies; and Democedes taking advantage of 
this arreſt, made his eſcape from them, and fled to Crotona. 
When the Perſian lords had recovered thr liberty, they 
purſued him thither, but could not prevail upon the Cro- 
tonians to deliver up their fellow-citizen, The city 
moreover feiſed the loaded veſſel; and the Perſians having 
lolt their guide, laid aſide the thoughts of going over to the 
other parts of Greece, and ſet out for their own country, 

| Democedes let them know, at their departure, that he was 
WW £21.g to marry the daughter of Milo, a famous wreſtler 
of Crotona, whoſe name was very well known to the 
king, and of whom we ſhall have occaſion to. ſpeak here- 
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after. This voyage of the Perſian noblemen into Greece, FATE 
was attended with no immediate conſequence ; becauſe at Ec 
on their return home they found the king engaged in other n 
affairs. 5 8 

(n) In the third year of this king's reign, which was 
but the ſecond according to the Jewiſh computation, the 
Samaritans excited new troubles againſt the Jews. In ths 
preceding reigns they had procured an order to prohibit the 
Jews from proceding any farther in building of the temple 
of Jeruſalem. But upon the lively exhortation of the 
prophets, ' and the expreſs order of God, the Iſraelites 
nad lately reſumed the work, which had been interrupted 
for ſeveral years, and carried it on with great vigour, 
The Samaritans had recourſe to their ancient practices to 
prevent them. To this end they applied to Thatanai, 
whom Darius had made governor of the provinces of 


time 
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Syria and Paleſtine. They complained to him of the FR 
audacious proceeding of the Jews, who, of their own vation 
authority, and in defiance of the prohibitions to the con- And 
trary, preſumed to rebuild their temple; which muſt ne- again 
ceſſarily be prejudicial to the king's intereſts. Upon this rying 


repreſentation of theirs, the governor thought fit to go atten 
himſelfto Jeruſalem. And being a perſon of great equitz ackno 
and moderation, when he had intpotted the work he te k 
did not think proper to proceed violently, and to puta micht 
ſtop to it without any further deliberation ; but enquired WF By 
of the Jewiſh elders, what licence they had for entering riſed t 
upon a work of that nature. The Jews hereupon pro- 

ducing the edict of Cyrus made in that behalf, he would 
not of himſelf ordain any thing in contradiction of it, 
but ſent an account of the matter to the king, and defired 
to know his pleaſure. He gave the king a true repre- 
ſentation of the matter, acquainting him with the edict of 
Cyrus, which the Jews alledged in their juſtification, and 
deſiring him to order the regiſters to be conſulted, to know 
whether Cyrus had really publiſhed ſuch an edit in thar 
favour, and thereupon to ſend him inſtructions of what he 
thought fit to order in the affair. () Darius having 2 

18 5 | man 
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manded the regiſters to be examined, the edict was found 
at Ecbatana in Media, the place where Cyrus was at the 
time of its being granted. Now Darius having a great 
reſpect for the memory of that prince, confirmed his edict, 


was referred to, and ratified. This motive of regard to 
the memory of Cyrus, had there been nothing elſe to 

influence the king, would be very laudable : But the ſcrip- 
ture informs us, that if was God himſelf, who influenced 


E favourable diſpolition to the Jews. The truth of this: 
appears pretty plain from the ediCt itſelt. In the firſt 
place it ordains that all the victims, oblations, and other 
expences of the temple, be abundantly furniſhed the Jews 
as the prieſts ſhould require: In the ſecond place it 
enjoins the prieſts of Jeruſalem when they offered their 
ſacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray for the preſer- 
vation of the life of the king, and the princes his children: 
And laſtly it goes ſo far as to denounce imprecations 
againſt all princes and people, that ſhould hinder the car- 
rying on of the BEE of the temple, or that ſhould 
attempt to deſtroy. it: By all which Darius evidently. - 
W acknowledges, that the God of Iſrael is able to overturn 
W the kingdoms of. the world, and to dethrone the molt. 
mighty and powerful princes. - 


y virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only autho- 


the expences thereof were alſo to be furniſhed to them out 
of the taxes and impoſts of the province. What mult . 
have become of the Jews, when the crimes of diſobedience 
and rebellion were laid to their charge, if at ſuch a junc- 

W ture their ſuperiours had only hearkend to their enemies, 
and not given them leave to juſtify themſelves. 

The ſame prince, ſome time after, gave a ſtill more 
ſig proof of his love for Juitice, and of his abhorrence 

: for accuſers and. informers, a deteſtable race of men that 
are, by their very nature and condition, enemies to all 


the famous edict, A by this Pr lace againſt Haman | 
| „ 1 1 


and cauſed another to be drawn up, wherein the former 


the mind and heart of the king, and inſpired him with a 


riſed to proceed in the building of their temple, but all 
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in favour of the Jews, at the requeſt of Eſther, wh E 
the king had taken to his bed in hs room of Va on, | I. 
of his wives. According to Archbiſhop Uther, this e. 
Vaſthi is the ſame perſon as is called by prophane writers 8 
Atoſſa ; and the Ahafuerus of the holy ſcriptures the ſame 
as Darius: ; But according to others, it is Artaxerxcs. 
The tact 1s well known, being related in the ſacred | (2) ö 
hiſtory: I have given however a brief account of it in this 
— . cc : aſter 
Such aCtions of juſtice do great honour to a prince's | of tf 
memory; as do alfo thoſe of gratitude, of which Darius = 
on a certain occaſion gave a very laudable inſtance, whic 
(o) Syloſon, brother to | = ng tyrant of Samos, had gran 
once made Darius a preſent of a ſuit of clothes of a curi- revol 
ous red colour which extremely pleaſed Darius's fancy, Cam 
and would never ſuffer him to make any return for it. © 
Darius at that time was but a private gentleman, an oſhcer Props 
in the gunrds of Cambyſes, whom he accompanied to luthci 
Memphis in his Egyptian expedition. When Darius was {ct up 
on the throne of Perſia, Syloſon went to Sufa, preſented 5 
himſelf at the gate of his palace, and ſent up word to the nel 
king that there was a Grecian below to whom his majeliy denou 
was under ſome obligation. Darius, ſurpriſed at ſuch a humb 
meſſage, and curious to know the truth of it, ordered him but e 
to be brought in. When he ſaw him he remembered | utter]) 
him, and acknowledged him to have been his benefactor; tude, 
and was fo far from being aſhamed of an adventure, which the B 
might ſeem not to be much for his honour, that he inge- Wenns 
nuouſly applauded the gentleman's generoſity, which pro- Perſia 
ceeded from no other motive than that of doing a pleaſure 
to a perſon from whom he could have no expectations; 
and then propoſed to make him a conſiderable preſent of 0 
gold and filver. But money was not the thing Sylolon Wl derab 
deſired: The love of his country was his predominant Bi City be 
paſſion. The favour he required of the king was, that he Wl 8700 e 
would ſettle him at Samos, without ſhedding the blooddl Fa 25 
the citizens, by driving out the perfon that had uſurped tie Wl 1 4 ' 


government fince the death of his brother. Darius 2 
| . ſent 


in put 
a grea 
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( ) Herod. J. ii. c. 139, 149. 7 Ifa 
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ſented, and committed the conduct of the expedition to 
Otanes, one of the principal lords of his court Who un- 
dertook it with joy, and performed it with ſucceſs. 


SECT. II. Revolt and reduction of Babylon. 
(2) N the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Ba- 


bylon revolted, and could not be reduced till 
after a twenty months ſiege. This city, formerly miſtreſs 
of the Eaſt, grew impatient of the Perfian yoke, eſpe- 
| cially after the removing of the imperial ſeat to Suſa, 
which very much diminiſhed Babylon's wealth and 
grandeur. The Babylonians taking advantage of the 


| Cambyſes and afterwards on the maſſacre of the Magi- 
ans, made ſecretly for four years together all kinds of 
preparations for war. When they thought the city 
iuthciently ſtored with proviſions for many years, they 
ſct up the ſtandard of rebellion; which obliged Darius 
W to beliege them with all his forces. Now God con- 
tinued to accompliſh thoſe terrible threatnings he had 


yy denqunced againſt Babylon: That he would not only 
5 humble and bring down that proud and impious city, 
0 but depopulate and Jay it waſte with fire and blood, 
ar utterly exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal ſoli- 
5 | tude. In order to fulfil theſe predictions, God permitted 
ich the Babylonians to rebel againſt Darius, and by that 
- means to draw_upon themſelves the whole force of the 
% Perſhan empire: And they themſelves were the firſt 


in putting theſe prophecies in execution, by deſtroying 
a great number of their own people, as will be ſeen 
preſently, It is probable that the Jews, of whom a con- 


nt 0 

loſon cit ; 2 

y before the ſiege was formed, as the prophets () Iſaiah 

1 and Jeremiah had exhorted them long before, el Er 

id 2 to : = 5 N Tou Fes that 
Leſt W1 e aaugnier of Babylon, flee from the country, 

by " and ſave thyſelf. : K | . os / | OY 


5 *** 
(0 A. N.. 3418. Ant. J. C. 516. Herod. 1, iii. e. 19-16. 
(7) Iſa. xlviyi. 20. Jer. I. 8. Ii. 6, 9, 45. Zech. il. 6, 9. 
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revolution that happened in Perſia, firſt on the death of 


ſiderable number remained at Babylon, went out of the 
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in favour of the Jews, at the requeſt of Eſther, whom 
the king had taken to his bed in the room of Vaſthi one 
of his wives. According to Archbiſhop Ulher, this 
Vaſthi is the ſame perſon as is called by prophane writers 
Atoſſa; and the Ahaſuerus of the holy ſcriptures the ſame 
as Darius: But according to others, it is Artaxerxc:, 
The fact is well known, being related in the ſacred 
hiſtory: I have given however a brief account of it in this 


volume. 


Such actions of juſtice do great honour to a prince's 
memory; as do alſo thoſe of gratitude, of which Darius 
on a certain occaſion gave a very laudable inſtance. 
(o) Syloſon, brother to Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, had 
once made Darius a preſent of a ſuit of clothes of a cui 
ous red colour which extremely pleaſed Darius's fancy, 
and would never ſuffer him to make any return for it. 
Darius at that time was but aprivate gentleman, an oſhcer 
in the guards of Cambyſes, whom he accompanied to 


Memphis in his Egyptian expedition. When Darius was 


on the throne of Perſia, Syloſon went to Sufa, preſented 
himſelf at the gate of his palace, and ſent up word to the 
king that there was a Grecian below to whom his majelly 


Was under ſome obligation. Darius, ſurpriſed at ſuch a 


meſſage, and curious to know the truth of it, ordered him 
to be brought in. When he ſaw him he remembered 
him, and acknowledged him to have been his benefactor; 
and was ſo far from being aſhamed of an adventure, which 
might ſeem not to be much for his honour, that he inge- 
nuoully applauded the gentleman's generoſity, which pro- 
ceeded from no other motive than that of doing a pleaſure 


to a perſon from whom he could have no expectations; 


and then propoſed to make him a conſiderable 3 
gold and filver. But money was not the thing Sylolon 
deſired : The love of his country was his en 

aſſion. The favour he required of the king was, that ſe 
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would ſettle him at Samos, without ſhedding the blot | 
the citizens, by driving out the perfon that had uſurped tie 
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ſented, and committed the conduct of the expedition to 


dertook it with joy, and performed it with ſucceſs. _ 
SecT, II. Revolt and reduction of Babylon. 


„) IN the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Ba- 

bylon revolted, and could not be reduced till 
after a twenty months ſiege. This city, formerly miſtreſs 
| of the Faſt, grew impatient of the Perlian yoke, eſpe- 


| cially after the removing of the imperial ſeat to Suſa, 
: which very much diminiſhed Babylon's wealth and 
1 grandeur. The Babylonians taking advantage of the 
revolution that happened in Perſia, firſt on the death of 
2 Cambyſes and afterwards on the maſſacre of the Magi- 
1 ans, made ſecretly for four years together all kinds of 
i preparations for war. When they thought the city 
0 ſufhciently ſtored with proviſions for many years, they 
: ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion; which obliged Darius 
ar to beſiege them with all his forces. Now God con- 
rag tinued to accompliſh thoſe terrible threatnings he had 
Fn denqunced againſt Babylon: That he would not only 
2 humble and bring down that proud and impious city, 
ons but depopulate and lay it waſte with fire and blood, 
we” utterly exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal ſoli- 
__ W tude. In order to fulfil theſe predictions, God permitted 
oh | the Babylonians to rebel againſt Darius, and by that 
= means to draw_upon themſelves the whole force of the 
A Perſhan empire: And they themſelves were the firſt 
3 in putting theſe prophecies in execution, by deſtroying 
oy a great number of their own people, as will be ſeen 
1 0 preſently, It is probable that the Jews, of whom à con- 
1005 ſiderable number remained at Babylon, went out of the 
—_ City before the lege was formed, as the prophets () Iſaiah 
* and Jeremiah ha I exhorted them long before, and Zecha- 
wn N Xs : 1 = 5 Thau 00s that 
| nent wn the daughter of Babylon, lee from the 
wy and [ave thyſelf. F / | ? . 1 e : 
-nted | F 6 „„ 


(J M. 3418. Ant, J. C. 516. Herod. l. iii. e. 150-160, 
( Ha. zlVih. 20. Jer. I. 8. Ii. 6, 9, 45. Zech. ii, 6, 9. 
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Otanes, one of the principal lords of his court who un- 
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extia- 


The Babylonians, to make their proviſions. laſt the extra 
longer, and to enable them to hold out with the greater conce 
vigour, took the moſt deſperate and barbarous reſolution havin 

that ever was heard of; which was to deſtroy all ſuch of then 
their own people, as were unſerviceable on this occaſion. open 
For this purpoſe they aſſembled together all their wives with 
and children, and ſtrangled them. Only every man was tinui 
allowed to keep his beſt-beloved wife, and one ſervant ble fc 
maid to do the buſineſs of the family. vice, 
After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of ſince 
the inhabitants, thinking themſelves out of all danger, ſans, 
both on account of their fortifications, which they looked with! 
upon as impregnable, and the vaſt quantity of proviſions were 
they had laid up, began to inſult the beſiegers from the which 
tops of their walls, and to provoke them with opprobri- him; 
ous language. The Perſians, for the ſpace of eighteen truth 
months, did all that force or ſtratagem were capable of, whate 
to make themſelves maſters of the city; nor did they ſor- comn 
et to make uſe of the ſame means as had fo happily ſuc- fally } 
ceeded with Cyrus ſome years before; I mean that of BMW days a 
turning the courſe of the river. But all their efforts were third 
fruitleſs; and Darius began almoſt to deſpair of taking ſpot. 
the place, when a {tratagem, till then unheard of, opened and D 
the gates of the city to him. He was „ e der Zopy. 
one morning to ſee Zopyrus, one of the chief noblemen mot, 
of his court, and ſon of. Magabyſes, who was „ Ss high y 
ſeven lords that made the aſſociation againſt the Magians; ſelves 
to ſee him, I ſay, appear before him all over blood, with clared 
his noſe and ears cut off, and his whole body wounded in the ca 
a terrible manner. Starting up from his throne, he cried proach 
out, Who is it, 7 opyrus, that has dared to treat you agreed 
thus? You yourſe'f, O king, replied Zopyrus. The de- him,; 
fire I had of rendering you ſervice has put me into this which 
con ſition. As I was fully perfuaded, that you neuer orce « 
would have conſented to this method, I have conſultel As 
none but the zeal J have for your ſervice. He then pable 
opened to him his deſign of going over to the enemy; ſervice 
and they ſettled every thing together that was proper 0 pleaſir 
be done. The king could not ſee him ſet out upon thi to reſt 
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extraordinary project without the utmoſt affliction and 
concern. Zopyrus approached the walls of the city; and 
having told them who he was, was ſoon ; whom They 


then carried him before the governor, to whom he laid 
open his misfortune, and the cruel treatment he had met 
with from Darius, for having diſſuaded him from con- 
tinuing any longer before the city, which it was impoſſi- 
ble for him to take. He offered the Babylonians his ſer- 
vice, which could not tail of being highly ufeful to them, 
ſince he was acquainted with all the deſigns of the Per- 
fans, and ſince the deſire of revenge would inſpire him 
with freſh courage and reſolution. His name and perſon 
were both well known at Babylon: the condition in 
which he appeared, his blood and his wounds teſtified for 
him; and, by proofs not to be ſuſpected, confirmed the 


| truth of all he advanced. They therefore intirely believed 


whatever he had told them, and gave him moreover, the 
command of as many troops as he deſired. In the firſt 
ſally he made, he cut off a thouſand of the beſiegers : A few 
days after he killed them double the number ; and on the 
third time, four thoufand of their men lay dead upon the 
ſpot. All this had been before agreed upon between him 
and Darius, Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but 
Lopyrus: The whole city ſtrove who ſhould extol him 
moſt, and they had not words ſufficient to expreſs their 
high value for him, and how happy they eſteemed them- 
ſelves in having gained fo great a man: He was now de- 
clared generaliſſimo of their forces, and entruſted with 
the care of guarding the walls of the city. Darius ap- 
proaching with his army towards the gates, at the time 
agreed on between them, Zopyrus opened the gates to 
him, and made him, by that means, maſter of the city, 


which he never could have been able to take either by.- | 
lorce or famine, Ry | 1 


As powerful as this prince was, he found himſelf inca- 
pable of making a ſufficient recompence for ſo great a 
ſervice; and he uſed often to ſay, that he would with 
pleaſure ſacrifice a hundred Babylons, if he had them, 
to reſtore Zopyrus to the condition he was in before he 

e | inflicted 


he ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, and all 
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inflicted that cruel treatment upon himſelf. He ſettled 


manded the Perſian army in Egypt againit the Atheni 


againſt him. 


Cn — — —— 


upon him, during life, the whole revenue oſ this opulent 
city, of which he alone had procured him the poſſeſſion, 
and heaped all the honours upon him that a king could 
poſſibly confer upon a ſubject. Megabyſes, who = 


s ſon to this Zopyrus; and that Zopyrus who went 
over to the Athenians as a deſerter, was his grandſon. 


| W thian: 
No ſooner was Darius in the poſſeſſion of Babylon, but 


betwe 
under 
for th 
volous 
for re 


the walls of that proud city to be entirely demoliſhed, 
that ſhe might never be in a condition to rebel more 


If he had pleaſed to make uſe of all the rights of a con- 


ueror, he might upon this occaſion have exterminated WI 
all the inhabitants. But he contented himſelf with cauſ- MW which 
ing three thouſand of thoſe who were principally con- marric 
cerned in the revolt, to be impaled, and granted a pa- return 
don to all the reſt. And, in order to hinder the depopu- nume 
lation of the city, he cauſed fifty thouſand women to be countr 
brought from the ſeveral provinces of his empire, to ſup- loss or 
ply the place of thoſe which the inhabitants had ſo cruelly Ming toc 
deſtroyed at the beginning of the ſiege. Such was the foot of 
fate of Babylon ; and thus did God execute his dr: pos er wit 
on that impious city, for the cruelty ſhe had exerciſed to- their p 
wards the Jews, in falling upon a free people without effect: 
any 22 or provocation; in deſtroying their govern- ers thi 
ment, laws, and worſhip ; in forcing them from their I d: 
country, and tranſporting them to a ſtrange land; where Hrritinę 
they impoſed a molt grievous yoke of ſervitude upon them, Mount 
and made uſe of all their power to cruſh :nd afflict an un- he Sc). 
happy nation, favoured however by God, and having the ccoun 
honour to be ſtyled his peculiar people. 
Forr 
Ilia, n 
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| Sgor. III. DaRlus prepares for an expedition againſt 
the Scythians. A digreſſion upon the manners and cuſtoms 


of that nation. 
, (r) A ER the reduction of Babylon, Darius made 
n great preparations for the war againſt the Scy- 
chians, who inhabited that large tract of land which lies 
it WE between the Danube and the Tanais. His pretence for 
il ME undertaking this war was, to be revenged of that nation 
d, bor the invaſion of Aſia by their anceſtors : a very fri- 
re volous and ſorry pretext; and a very ridiculous ground 
W for reviving an old quarrel, which had ceaſed an hundred 
n- and twenty years before. | 
ed While the Scythians were employed in that irruption, 
l- WE which laſted eight-and-twenty years, the Scythians wives 
n- married their ſlaves. When their huſbands were on their 
a- return home, theſe ſlaves went out to meet them with a 
0u- RE numerous army, and diſputed their enterance into their 
be country. After ſome battles fought with pretty equal 
up- loss on both ſides, the maſters conſidering that it was do- 
ey ing too much honour to their flaves to put them upon the 
the foot of ſoldiers, marched againſt them in the next encoun- 
nce ter with whips in their hands, to make them remember 
to- their proper re This ſtratagem had the intended 
hout effect: for not being able to bear the ſight of their maſ- 
ern-eers thus armed, they all ran away. 
their 1 deſign in this place to imitate Herodotus, who in 
here riting of this war, takes occaſion to give an ample ac- 
hem, ount of all that relates to the cuſtoms and manners of 
un- 


he Scythians. But J ſhall be much more brief in my 
count of this matter than he is. 5 


AL digreſſion concerning the Scythians. 


. Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and 
Ala, moſt of them inhabiting thoſe parts that lie towards 


| | the 
. (r) Herod. I. iv. c. 1. Juſtin, L ii. c. 5. 


Spor. Mention is made of this before, in chap, iii, &c. Vol. II. 
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| the North. I deſign now chiefly to treat of the firt, choſe 
namely of the European Scythians. 1 W cruel 


} The hiſtorians, in the accounts they have left us of the they 
il manners and character of the Scythians, relate things of done, 
| them that are entirely oppoſite and contradictory to one City ti 
N another. One while they repreſent them as the juſteſt his de 
1 and moſt moderate people in the world: Another while the be 
they deſcribe them as a fierce and barbarous nation, which and t 


carries its cruelty to ſuch horrible exceſſes, as are ſhocking the k 
to human nature. This contrariety is a manifeſt -_ bearen 
that thoſe different characters are to be applied to different chanc 


nations of Scythians, all compriſed in that vaſt and ex- put t. 
tenſive tract of country; and that, though they were all ſevera 
comprehended under one and the ſame general denomina- Na cert 
tion of Scythians, we ought not to confound them or their ture 
charaCters together. | ME they 
(s) Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scythians was n 
dwelling upon the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, that cut the came, 
throats. of all ſtrangers who came amongſt them, fed upon officer 


their fleſh, and made pots and drinking-veſſels of their the off 
ſkulls, when they had dried them. (2) Herodotus, in firſt pi 
deſcribing the ſacrifices which the Scythians offered to the his th 
god Mars, ſays, they uſed to offer human facrifices, 'I her monie 
manner *. of making treaties, according to this au- have 0 
thor's account, was very ſtrange and particular. (a) 5 poſitio 
They firſt poured wine into a large earthen veſſel, and | court a 
then the contracting parties, cutting their arms with a ployme 
knife, let ſome of their blood run into the wine, and ought 
ſtained likewiſe their armour therein; after which the) It is 
themſelves, and all that were preſent, drank of that |: ers at 
quor, making the ſtrongeſt imprecations againſt the pe- 

fon that ſhould violate the treaty. e 
(x) But what the ſame Hiſtorian relates, concerning 
the ceremonies obſerved at the funeral of their kings, b 
{till mere extraordinary. I ſhall only mention ey 
| | thoſe 


(s) Strabo, 1. vii. p 298. (t.) Herod. I. iv, c. 62. (2) Iþid, 
e. Ixx;, (x) Herod. |. iv. c. 71, 72. 3 

* This cuſtom was ſtill praiſed who makes mention it. Ann, 
7 the Ther ians, that were originally Xii. c. 7. Noe 

cythians, in the time of Tacitus, Z 


* 
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ers and cuſtoms, that had more of humanity in them; 
ouch poſſibly, in another ſenſe, they may appear to be 
Wally ſavage. The account I am going to give of them 


ming PS chiefly taken from (y) Juſtin. According to this au- 
9 5 i hor, the Scythians lived in great innocence and ſimpli- 
ch t. They were ignorant indeed of all arts and ſciences, 
thoſe ut then they were equally unacquainted with vice. They 
) . i lid not make any diviſion of their lands amongſt them- 


L clves, fays Juſtin ; It would have been in vain for them 
| | to 


t, thoſe ceremonies as may ſerve to give us an idea of the of 
cruel barbarity of this people. When their king died, i 
1e they embalmed his body, and wrapped it in wax; this 4 
of done, they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from bl 
ne city to city, expoſing it to the view of all the people under i 
elt his dominion. When this circuit was finiſhed, they laid . 
lle the body down in the place appointed for the burial of it, 1 
ch and there they made a large grave, in which they interred j 
ng the king, and with him one of his wives, his chief cup- ö 
of, bearer, his great chamberlain, his maſter of horſe, his 3 
ent chancellor, his ſecretary of ſtate; all which perſons were fl! 
x- put to death for that purpoſe. To theſe they added 10 
al {cvcral horſes, a great number of drinking: veſſels, and 4 
na. a certain part of every kind of houſehold- goods and furni- 1 
jeir ture belonging to their deceaſed monarch. After which 'F 
they filled up the grave, and covered it with earth, This 1 
ans was not all. When the anniverſary of his interment 1 
the came, they cut the throats of fifty more of the dead king's 9 
pen officers, and of the ſame number of horſes, and placed 4 
heir the officers on horſeback round the king's tomb, having by. 
in firſt prepared and embalmed their bodies for the purpoſe ; 40 
the chis they did probably to ſerve him as guards. The cere- by 
heir WE monies poſſibly took their riſe from a notion they might j 
au- have of their king's being till alive: And upon this ſup- N 
6 poſition they judged it neceſſary, that he ſhould have his 1 
and court and _— officers {till about him. Whether em- 4 
ia ployments, which terminate in this manner, were much "ſk 
and ought after, I will not determine. | | x 
thcy WM It is now time to paſs to the conſideration of their man- z 
: . 
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to have done it; ſince they did not apply themſelves to 
cultivate them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which 
J ſhall infert a part by and by, tells us, that ſome of them 
did cultivate a certain portion of land allotted to them for 
one year only, at the expiration of which they were re- 
lieved by others, who ſucceeded them on the ſame con- 
ditions. They had no houſes, nor ſettled habitation; 
but wandered continually with their cattle and their 
flocks from country to country. Their wives and chil. 
dren they carried along with them in waggons, covered 
with the ſkins of beaſts, which were all the houſes they 
had to dwell in. Juſtice * was obſerved and maintained 
amongſt them through the natural temper and diſpolition 
of the people, without any compullion of laws, with 
which they were wholly unacquainted. No crime was 
more ſeverely puniſhed among them than theft and rob- 
bery ; and that with good reaſon. For their herds and 
flocks, in which all their riches conſiſted, being never 
ſhut up, how could they poſſibly ſubſiſt, if theft had not 
been moſt rigorouſly puniſhed ? they coveted neither ſilvet 
nor gold, like the reit of mankind ; and made milk and 
honey their principal diet. "They were ſtrangers to the 
uſe of linen or woollen manufactures; and to defend 
themſelves from the violent and continual cold weather 
of their climate, they made uſe of noting but the ſkins 
of beaſts, SIT | 
] ſaid before, that theſe manners of the Scythians 
would appear to ſome people very wild and ſavage. And 
indeed M hat can be ſaid for a nation, that has lands, and 
et does not cultivate them; that has herds of cattle, 6 
which they content themſelves to eat the milk, and ne- 
glect the fleſh; the wool of their ſheep might ſupp! 
them with waim and comfortable clothes, and - they 
uſe no other raiment than the ſkins of animals. But thit 
which is the greateſt demonſtration of their ignorance and 
ſavageneſs, according to the general opinion of mankind, 


is their utter negle& of gold and filver, which 1 
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always been had in ſuch great requeſt in all civilized 
nations. | | | | 

But, Oh! how happy was this ignorance ; how vaſtly 
preferable this ſavage ſtate to our pretended politeneſs ! 
* This contempt of all the conveniencies of life, ſays 
Juſtin, was attended with ſuch an honeſty and 'uprigbt- 
neſs of manners, as hindered them from ever coveting 
their neighbours goods. For the deſire of riches can 
only take place, where riches can be made uſe of. And 
would to God, ſays the ſame author, we could fee the 
ſame moderation prevail among the reſt of mankind, and 
the like indifference to the goods of other people! If that 


were the caſe, the world would not have ſeen ſo many 


wars perpetually ſucceeding one another in all ages, and 
in all countries: Nor would the number of thoſe, that 
are cut off” by the ſword, excced that of thoſe who 
kall by the irreverſible decree and law of nature. 

Juſtin finiſhes his character of the Scythians with a 
very judicious reflection. Þ It is a ſurpriſing thing, ſays 
he, that an happy, natural diſpoſition, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of education, ſhould carry the Scythians to ſuch a 
degree of wiſdom and moderation, as the Grecians could 
not attain to, neither by the inſtitutions of their l-gitla- 
tors, nor the rules and precepts of all their philoſophers 
and that the manners of a barbarous nation ſhould be pre- 
ferable to thoſe of a people ſo much improved and re- 
Iined by the polite arts and ſciences. So much more ef- 
fectual and advantageous was the ignorance of vice in the 
one, than the knowledge of virtue in the other ! 

2) The Scythian fathers thought with good reaſon, that 
they left their children a valuable inheritance, when they 


| „ left 
$ „ e at. de garrul. p. 611. 

Hæc continentia illis morum turalis fatorum conditio raperet. 
quoque juſtitiam indidit, nihil alie= + Prorſus ut admirabile videa+ 
num concupiſcentibus. Quippe ibi- tur, hoc illis naturam dare, quod 
on divitiarum cupido, eft, ubi & Græci longa ſapientium doctrina 
any Atque utinam reliquis mor- præceptiſque philoſophorum conſe- 
alibus ſimilis moderatio & abſtinen- qui nequeunt, cultoſque mores in- 
tla alieni foret! profectò non tantum cultæ barbariæ collatione ſuperari. 
MN 3 per omnia ſecula terris om- Tanto plus in illis proficit vitiorum 
oy * continuaretur : neque plus ho- ignoratio, quam in his cognitie 

mum ferrum & arma, quam na- virtutis! | 
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their kings, whoſe name was Scylurus, finding himſelf 
draw near his end, ſent for all his children, and givin 
to each of them, one after another, a bundle of arrows 


uſed his endeavours, but was not able to do it. Then 
untying the bundle, and giving them the arrows one by 


ſtrengthen and enlarge theſe domeſtick advantages, the 


which differed but little from the alliance nature has put 
between brethren, and which they could not. infringe 
without being guilty of a heinous crime. 

Ancient authors ſeem to have ſtrove who. ſhould moſt 
extol the innocence of manners that reigned among the 
Scythians, by magnificent encomiums. Phat of Horace 
I ſhalt rahlcride at large. T hat poet does not con- 
fine it entirely to them, the Scythians, - but joins the 
Getz with them, their near neighbours. It 1s in that 
beautiful ode, where he inveighs againſt. the luxury and 
irregularities of the age he lived in. After he had told 
us that peace and tranquillity of mind is not to be pro- 
cured ejther by immenſe riches, or ſumptuous buildings, 
he adds, An hundred: times happier are the Scythians, 
« whokgoam about in their itinerant houſes, their wag- 
% gons; and happier even are the frozen Getz. With 
them the earth, without being divided by land-marks, 
« produceth her fruits which are gathered in common. 
6 here each man's tillage is but of one year's continu- 
« ance; and when that term of his labour is expired, he 
« js relieved by a ſucceſſor, who takes his place, and 
4 manures the ground on the ſame conditions. There 
the innocent ſtep- mothers form no cruel deſigns again 


4 the lives of their huſband's children by a former wile, 
- 4 


(a) Lucian, in Tex. p. St. 


left them in peace and union with one another. One of 


tied faſt together, deſired them to break them. Each 


ene, they were very eaſily broken. Let this image, fays 
the father, be a leſſon to you of the mighty advantage 
that reſults from union and concord. (a) In order to 


Scythians uſed to admit their friends into the ſame terms 
of union with them as their relations. Friendſhip was: 
conſidered by them as a ſacred and inviolable alliance, 
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«« The wives do not pretend to domineer over their huſ- 
« hands on account of their fortunes, nor are to be cor- 


« rupted by the inſinuating language of ſpruce adulterers. 
ds 2 3 portion of the maiden, is her father and 


« band, and her perfect diſregard to all other men. They 
« dare not be unfaithful, becauſe they are convinced that 
« infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death “.“ 

When we conſider the manners and character of the 
Scythians without prejudice, can we poſſibly forbear to 
look upon them with eſteem and admiration? Does not 
their manner of living, as to the exterior part of it at 


| leaſt, bear a great reſemblance to that of the patriarchs, 


who had no fixed habitation; who did not till the 
ground; who had no other occupation than that of feed- 
Ing their flocks and herds; and who dwelt in tents? Can 
we believe this people were much to be 1 for not 
underftanding, or rather for deſpiſing the uſe of gold and 
ſiver T? Is it not to be wiſhed that thoſe metals had for 
ever lain buried in the bowels of the earth, and that they 


had never been dug from thence to become the cauſes and 


inſtruments of all vices and iniquity ? What advantage 


| | could 
* Campeſtres meliùs Scythæ, 
Quorum plauſtra vagas rite trahunt domos, 
Vivunt, & rigidi Getz; 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges & Cererem ferunt ! 
Nec cultura placet longior annua, 
Defunctumque labori bus 
ZEquala recreat ſorte vicarius. 
Illic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens: 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero, 
Dos eſt magna parentium 
Virtus, & metuens alterius viri 
Terto ſœdere caſtitas: x 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium eſt mori, | 
- a 5 Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 24 


4 Aurum irrepertum, & fic melius ſitum 
Cum terra celat, ſpernere fortior, 
Quam cogere humanos in uſus 
Omne ſaerum rapiente dextra. 


* 


Her. Lib. il. Od. 3, 


« mother's virtue, her inviolable attachment to her huſ- 
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could gold or ſilver be of to the Scythians, who valued no. 


thing but what the neceſſities of man actually require, and 70% 
who took care to ſet narrow bounds to thoſe neceſſſities! B 
It is no wonder, that, living as they did, without houſes, mig] 
they thould make no account of thoſe arts that were ſo light 
highly valued in other places, as architecture, ſculpture, regio 
and painting: Or that they ſhould deſpiſe fine clothes prac] 
and coſtly furniture, ſince they found the ſkins. of beaſl Elin. 
ſufficient to defend them againſt the inclemency of the did, : 
ſeaſons. After all, can we truely ſay, that theſe pre. ian 
tended advantages contribute to the real happineſs of life? hey 
Were thoſe nations that had them in the greateſt plenty, is (6) 
more healthful or robuſt than the Scythians ? Did they e 
live to a greater age than they? Or did they ſpend their Augy 
lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, or a greater en. the f 
emption from cares and troubles ? Let us acknowledge it, Scyth 
to the ſhame of ancient phyloſophy ; the Scythians, who and d 
did not particularly apply themſelves to the ſtudy of wil. e 
dom, carried it however to a greater height in their prac- the ce 
tice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other Wi he, tl 
civilized nation. They did not give the name of goods WM Civili- 
or riches to any thing, but what, in a human way gf r 
ſpeaking, truely deſerved that title, as health, ſtrength, Wi tening 
courage, the love of labour and liberty, innocence of lik, ¶ before 
ſircerity, an abhorrence of all fraud and -diffimulation, lution 
and, in a word, all ſuch qualities, as render a man more them 
virtuous and more valuable. If to theſe happy diſpoi- referer 
tions, we may add the knowledge and love of God and of "Thais 
om deemer, without which the moſt exalted virtues av Hat the 
of no value and ineffectual, they would have been a ptr: Wl 21:cice 
ct people. | „„ „ Stra 
: When we compare the manners of the Scythians vin WW 05+ I 
thoſe of the preſent age, we are tempted to believe that e cians 
the pencils which drew ſo beautiful a picture, were 1 examp 
free from partiality and flattery; and that both Juſtin a the W .I 
Horace have decked them with virtues that did not belong pleaſur 
to them. But all antiquity agrees in giving the 4 and fra 
teſtimony of them. And Homer in particular, who arts to 


; opinion 
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106 opinion ought to be of great weight, calls them the maſt 

nd juſt and upright of men. 1 

810 But at length (who could believe it?) luxury that 
ſes, | might be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and de- 

: lo lightful ſoil, penetrated into this rough and uncultivated 
ure, | region; and breaking down the fences, which the conſtant 
mes practice of ſeveral ages founded in the nature of the 
alls climate, and the genius of the people, had ſet againſt it, 
the did, at laſt, effectually corrupt the manners of the Scy- _ 
ple. thians, and bring them, in that reſpect upon a level wich the 
ile! other nations, where it had long been predominant. | 
ty, is (b) Strabo that acquaints us with this particular, which 
they is very worthy of our notice: He lived in the time of 
eit Auguſtus and Tiberius. After he has greatly commended 
ex- the ſimplicicy, frugality and innocence of the ancient 

e It, Scythians, and their extreme averſion to all diſſimulation 
" and deceit, he owns, that their intercourſe in later times 
Wil 


with other nations had extirpated thoſe virtues, and planted 


PraC- the contrary vices in their ſtead. One would think, ſays 
othet he, that the natural effect of ſuch an intercourſe with 
zoo d WW civilized and polite nations ſhould have conſiſted only in 
ay dl rendering them more humanized and courteous, by ſof- 
_ tening that air of ſavageneſs and ferocity, which they had 

I Ille, 


ation, WW lution of manners amongſt them, and quite transformed 
moe them into different creatures. It is undoubtedly with 
ny reference to this change that Athenæus (c) ſays the Scy- 
nd 0 


thians abandoned themſelves to voluptuouſneſs and luxury 
W at the ſame time that they ſuffered ſelf-intereſt and 
W avarice to prevail amongſt them. | 


les al 


a pe. 


8 with does not deny, but that it was to the Romans and Gre- 

e thit WT clans this fatal change of manners was owing. Our 
5 1 example, ſays he, has perverted almoſt all the nations off 
in al 


the world: By carrying the refinements of luxury and 


belong pleaſure amongſt them, we have taught them inſincerity 
bn and fraud, and a thouſand kinds of ſhameful and infamous 
who arts to get money. It is a miſerable talent, and a very 
opinie | _ unhappy 


(5) Lib, vii, p. 301. (e) Athen. I. xii. p. 524. 


before: But inſtead of that, it introduced a total diſſo- 


Strabo in making the remark I have been mentioning, 


3, 
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unhappy diſtinction for a nation, through its ingenuity in 
inventing modes, and refining . upon every thing that tend; 
to nouriſh and promote luxury, to become the corrupte 
of all its neighbours, and the author, as it were of their 
vices anddebauchery. 5 3 
It was againſt theſe Scythians, but at a time when they 
were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmoſt vigour, that 


Darius undertook an unſucceſsful expedition; which! 
ſhall make the ſubjeR of the next article. 0 


Ster. IV. DARrus's expedition againfl the Scythians, 


(d) J Have already obſerved, that the pretence uſed by 

1 Darius, for undertaking this war againſt the Scy- 
thians, was the irruption formerly made by that people 
into Aſia: But in reality he had no other end therein, 
than to ſatisfy his own ambition, and to extend his 


* 


conque | . 
His brother Artabanes for whom he had a great 
regard, and who, on his ſide, had no leſs zeal for the true 
Intereſts of the king his brother, thought it his duty on 
this occaſion to ſpeak his ſentiments with all the freedom 
that an affair of ſuch importance required. Grat 
1 prince,” ſays he to him, * © they, who form any great 
« enterpriſe, ought carefully to conſider, whether it wil 
« be beneficial or prejudicial to the ſtate: - whether 
the execution of it will be eaſy or difficult; whethe 
.« jt be likely to augment or diminiſh their glory; and 
« laſtly whether the thing deſigned be conſiſient with, 
« or contrary to the rules of Juſtice. For my own pat 
« ] cannot perceive, Sir, even though you were ſure d 
« ſucceſs, what advantage you can propoſe to yourſelf i 
« undertaking a war againſt the . Conſide 
« the vaſt diſtance between them and you; and the pit 
« digious ſpace of land and ſea that ſeparates them irom 
1 your dominions : Beſides they are a people that dwell i 
'F * wil 
(d) Herod, I. iv. c. $3—96. | | 

* Omnes qui magnarum rerum ipſis glorioſum, aut promptum effec 


conſilia ſuſcipiunt, æſtimaie debent, aut certè hon arduum fit, Tait 
an; quod inchoatur, reipubce utile, Hi.. ii. c. 67, 


4 


4 
* 
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« wild and uncultivated deſerts; that have neither towns 


y in ; 

0 a hor houſes; that have no fixed ſettlement, or places 
per of habitation; and that are deſtitute of all manner of 
their „ riches, What ſpoil or benefit can accrue to your 


« properly, what loſs have you not reaſon to appre- 
hend? 


% country, if they ſhould think proper to fly before you, 


« not out of cowardice or fear, for they are a very cou- 


1s, „ ragcous and warlike people, but only with a deſign to 
« harrals and ruin your army by continual and fatiguing 

db marches ; what would become of us in ſuch an uncul- 
Scy- « tivated, barren, and naked country, where we {hall 
cople “ neither find forage for our horles, nor proviſion for our 
rein, men? I am afraid, Sir, that through a i:iſe notion of 
d his glory, and the influence of flatterers, you may be hur- 
« ried into a war, which may turn to the diſhonour of 

great “ the nation. You now enjoy the {ſweets of peace and 
eue . tranquillity in the midſt of your people, where you are 
ty on © the object of their admiration, and the author of their 
edom © happmeſs. Tou are ſenſible the gods have placed you 
Grat upon the throne to be their co-adjutor, or to ſpeak more 
orea properly, to be the diſpenſer of their bounty, rather 
t wil than the miniſter of their power. It is your pleaſure 
nether to be the protector, the guardian, and the father of your 
ether ſubjects: and you often declare to us, becauſe you 
and really believe ſo, that you look upon yourſelf as in- 
with, velted with ſovereign power, enly to make your pcople 
n paſt happy. What exquiſite joy mult it be to ſo great a 
ne d prince as you are, to be the ſource of ſo many bleſſings; 
ſelf in and under the ſhadow of your name to preſerve ſuch 
znlider intinite numbers of people in ſo deſirable a tranquil- 
e pu. lity'; Is not the glory of a king, who loves his ſubjects 
Tr and is beloved by them; who, inſtead of making war 
rell in WY 28210 ft neighbouring or diſtant nations, makes uſe of 
« will his power to keep them in peace and amity with each 
| other ; is not ſuch a glory valtly preferable to that of 
GY VS and {poiling nations, of filling the earth with 
| o. III. Jes © 4% {laughter 


« troops from ſuch an expedition; or to ſpeak more 


As they are accuſtomed to remove from country to 
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flaughter and deſolation, with horrour, conſternation, 


« and diſpair? But there is one motive more, which ought 
«to have a greater influence upon you than all others, 
« I mean that of juſtice, Thanks to the gods, you are 
« not of the number of thoſe princes, who * acknowledge 


“ no other law than that of force, and who imagine that 


they have a peculiar privilege annexed to their dignity 


« which private perſons have not, of invading other mers 


properties. + You do not make your greatneſs con{ilt 
« 1n being able to do whatever you will, but in willing 
« only what may be done, without infringing the laws, 
« or violating juſtice. To ſpeak plain, ſhall one man 
« be reckoned unjuſt, and a robber, for ſeiſing on a few 
« acres of his neighbour's eſtate ; and ſhall another be 
« reckoned juſt and great, and have the title of hero, only 
« becauſe he ſeiſes upon and uſurps whole provinces! 
« Permit me, Sir, to aſk you, What title have you to 
Scythia? What injury have the Scythians done you! 
460 What reaſon can you alledge for declaring war againſt 
« them? The war indeed, in which you have been en- 
“ paged againſt the Babylonians, was at the ſame time 
« both juſt and neceſſary: The gods have according) 
« crowned your arms with ſucceſs. It belongs to you, 
« Sir, to judge whether that which you are now going t0 
« undertake, be of the ſame nature. | 
Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly con- 
cerned for the glory of his prince and the good of his 


La) 


* 


country, could inſpire ſuch a freedom: As on the other 


hand, nothing but a perfect moderation in the prince 
could make him capable of bearing with it. Darius: 
as Tacitus obſerves of another great emperour, had the 
art of reconciling two things, which are generally incont- 
patible, the ſovereignty and liberty. Far from being 


offended 


* Id in ſumma fortuna æquius lis poſſe, ſic magnitudinis vell 
quod validius : & ſua retinere, pri- quantum poſſis. Plin. in Pane)" 
vate domus: de alienis certare, Tra). FE = 
regiam laudem eſſe. Tacit. Annal.  Þ Nerva Cæſar res olim diſb- 
J. uv. c. I. ciabilis miſcuit, princ ipatum & liber. 

+ Ut felicitatis eſt quantum ve- tatem. Tacir in vit. Agric, cab. 


n, 


WW, 
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| offended at the freedom uſed by his brother, he thanked . 
him for his good advice, though he did not follow it; for 


ht he had taken his reſolution. He departed from Suſa at { 
1 the head of an army of ſeven hundred thouſand men; ll 
aſh and his fleet, conſiſting of ſix hundred fail of ſhips, was = 
ige | chiefly manned with Tonians, and other Grecian nations, {| 
hat that dwelt upon the ſea-coaſts of Aſia Minor and the i| 
ny Helleſpont. He marched his army towards the Thracian | 
DI Boſphorus,, which he paſſed upon a bridge of boats. After 
liſt which, having made himſelt maſter of all Thrace, he il 
ing came to the banks of the Danube, otherwiſe called Iſter, { 
"oy where he ordered his fleet to join him. In ſeveral places 4 
185 on his march he cauſed pillars to be erected with mag- 
e nificent inſcriptions, in one of which he ſuffered himſelf to ; 
be be called, The beſt and hand ſomeſt of all men living. What | 
ly a littleneſs of ſoul and vanity was this! 1 
ces? And yet if all this prince's faults had terminated only 5 
l 5 in ſentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would 
0. | appear more excufable than they do, at leaſt they would | 
aint not have been fo pernicious to his ſubjects. (7) But how 
en- ſhall we reconcile Darius's diſpoſition, which tcemed to be 
ume ſo exceeding humane and gentle, with a barbarous and 
ing cruel action of his towards Oebaſus, a venerable old man, 
you, whole merit, as well as quality, entitled him to reſpect ? 
1g 10 This nobleman had three ſons, who were all preparing | 
themſelves to attend the king in this expedition againit 4 
"0p the Scythians. Upon Darius's departure from Suſa, | 
f his | the good old father begged as a favour of him, that he | 
other would pleaſe to leave him one of his ſons at home, to be a 
118 comfort to him in his old age. One, replied Darius, 
nus 5 | will not be ſufficient for you ; I will leave you all the three: | 
d the And immediately he cauſed. them all to be put to ly 
colt. . : + if 
5  (s) When the army had paſſed the Danube upon a ly 
fende bridge of boats, the king was for having the bridge 
s well broken down that his army might not be weakened | 
ang} by leaving ſo conſiderable a detachment of his troops, as 
— 2 8 2 were 
die IP I. iv, c. 84. Senec, de Ira, c. vi. (g) Ibid J. iv. e. 
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were neceſſary to guard it. But one of his officers 
repreſented to him, that it might be proper to keep that 35 
a neceſſary reſource, in caſe the war with the Scythians 
ſhould prove unfortunate. I he king gave into this 
opinion, and committed the guarding of the bridge 
to the care of the Tonians who built it; giving them 


— — — PR — 
- 
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try, if he did not return in the ſpace of tivo months: Le 
then proceeded on his march to Scythia. 

(Y) As ſoon as the Scythians were informed that Ding 
was marching againſt them, they immediately entered into 


They were very ſenſible, that they were not in a con- 
dition to reſiſt ſo formidable an enemy alone. They 
applied therefore to all the neighbouring people, and 
deſired their aſſiſtance, alledging, that the danger was ge- 
neral, and concerned them all, and that it was their 
common intereſt to oppoſe an enemy, whoſe views of 
conqueſt were not confined to one nation. Some re- 
turned favourable anſwers to their demand; others abſo- 
lutely refuſed to enter into a war, which they ſaid, did 
not regard them; but they had ſoon reaſon to repent their 
refuſal. . | 
(i) One wiſe precaution taken by the Scythians was to 
ſecure their wives and children, by ſending them in car- 
riages to the moſt northern parts of the country; and with 
them likewiſe they ſent all their herds and flocks, re- 
ſerving nothing to themſelves but what was neceſſary for 
the ſupport of their army. Another precaution of theirs 
was 10 fill up all their wells, and ſtop up their ſprings, and 
to conſume all the forage in thoſe parts through which 
the Perſian army was to paſs. This done, they marched, 
in conjunction with their allies, againſt the enemy, not 
with the view of giving him battle, for they were deter- 
rained to avoid that, but to draw him into ſuch places as 
ſuited beſt their intereſt. Whenever the Perſians ſeemed 
diſpoſed to attack them, they ſtill retired farther up into 
the country; and thereby drew them on from place to place, 
100 


(7) Ibids c. 120, 125. 


£5) Herod. I. iv. c. 102, 118, 119. 


\ 


leave at the ſame time to go back to their own coun- 


conſultation upon the meaſures neceſſary to be taken, 
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into the territories of thoſe nations that had refuſed to 
enter into alliance with them, by which means their 
lands became a prey to the two armies of the Perſians and 
Seythians. | 

(+) Darius, weary of theſe tedions and fatiguing pur- 
fits, ſent an herald to-the king of the Scythians, whole 
name was Indathyrſus, with this meſſage in his name: 
„Prince of the Seythians, wherefore doit thou continually 
« fly before me? Why deſt thou t ſtop ſomewhere 
« or other, either to-give me battle, if thou believeſt thy- 
« ſelf able to encounter me, or, if thou thinkeſt thyſelf 


too weak, to acknowledge thy maiter, by preſenting him 


© 39 


„with earth and Water; The Scythians were an 
high-ſpirited people, extremely jealous of their liberty, 
and profeſſed enemies to all ſlavery. Indathyrſus ſent 
Darius the following anſwer: “If I fly before thee, 
« prince of the Perians, it is not becauſe I fear thee: 
« What I do now, is no more than what I am uſed to do 


| © in the time of peace. We Scythians have neither 


cities nor lands to defend: If thou haſt a mind to 


| « Scythians. 
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« force us to come to an engagement, come and attacl- 


„ the tombs of our fathers, and thou ſhalt find what 


« manner of men we are. 
40 


As to the title of matter, 
which thou aſſumed, keep it for other nations than the 
For my part, I acknowledge no other 
« maſter than the great Jupiter, one of my own anceſtors, 


and the noddeſs Veſts.” | 


(/) The farther Darius advanced into the. country, 
the greater hardfhips his army was expoſed to. Juſt 
when it was reduced to the laſt extremity, there came an 
herald to Darius from the Scythian prince, with a bird, a 
mouſe, a frog, and five arrows, for a preſent. Fhe king 


deſired to know the meaning of thoſe gifts. The mel- 
| ſenger anſwered that his orders were only to deliver them, 


and nothing more; and that it was left to the Perſian kin 
to find out the meaning. Darius concluded at firſt, that 
the Scythians therchy.conſented to deliver up the earth and 


| Water to him, which: were repreſented by a mouſe and a 


(4) Herod, I. ive. 126; 127. (/) bid. c. 128, 130, 
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frog; as allo their cavalry, whoſe ſwiftneſs was repre- 
{ented by the bird; together with their own perſons and 
arms, ſignified by the arrows. But Gobrias, one of the 
{even lords, that had depoſed the Magian impoſtor, ex- 
pounded the enigma in the following manner: © Know, 
„ (ſays he to the Perſians) that unleſs you can fly away in 
« the air like birds, or hide yourſelves in the earth like 
mice, or ſwim in the water like frogs, you ſhall in no 
«« wiſe be able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians.” 
(n) And indeed the whole Perſian army marching in a 
vaſt uncultivated, and barren country, in which there was 
no water, it was reduced to ſo deplorable a condition, that 
they had nothing before their eyes but inevitable ruin: 
Nor was Darius himſelfexempt from the common danger. 
He owed his preſervation to a camel, which was laden 
with water, and followed him with great difficulty 
through that wild and deſart country. fe king after- 
wards did not forget his benefaQtor : to reward him for 
the ſervice he had done him, and the fatigues he had under- 
gone, on his return into Alia, he ates a certain diſtrict 
of his own upon him for his peculiar uſe and ſubſiſtence, 
for which yeaſon the place was called Gangamele, that 
is, in the Perſian tongue, the camel's habitation. It was 
near this ſame place that Darius Codomannus received a 
_ ſecond overthrow by Alexander the Great. 
n) Darius deliberated no longer, finding himſelf undi: 
an abſolute neceſſity of quhting his imprudent enterprile. 
He began then to think in earneſt upon returning home; 
and ſaw but too plainly, that there was no time to be lol. 
Therefore as ſoon as night came, the Perſians, to deceive 
the enemy, lighted a great number of fires, as uſual ; and 
leaving the old men and the ſick behind them in the 
camp, together with all their aſſes, which made a ſuthc- 
ent noiſe, they marched away as faſt as they could, 1! 
order to reach the Danube. Ihe Scythians did not pei- 
ceive they were gone, till the next morning; whereup* 
they immediately ſent a conſiderable detachment as quick 
as poſſible to the Danube: This detachment being. py 
| cal 
(on) Strabo. I. vii. p. 305. & l. xvi. p. 737, (x) Herod, I. iv. c. 134, 14% 
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ſectly well acquainted with the roads of the country, 


arrived at the bridge a great while before the Perlians. 
The Scythians had ſent expreſſes before hand to perſuade 
the Ionians to break the bridge, and to return to their own 
country; and the latter had promiſed to do it, but without 
deſign to execute their promiſe, The Scythians now 
pretled them to it more carneſtly, and repreſented to them 


that the time preſcribed by Darius for ſtaying there was 
elapſed ; that they were at liberty to return home without 


either violating their word or their duty; that they now 


had it in their power to throw off for ever the yoke of their 


ſubjection, and make themſelves a happy and free people; 
and that the Scythians would render Darius incapable 
of forming any more enterpriſes againſt any of his 
neiohbours. 5 c . 

"he Ionians entered into conſultation upon the affair. 
Miltiades, an Athenian who was prince, or, as the Greeks 
call it, tyrant of the Cherſoneſus of Thrace at the mouth 


of the Helleſpont, was one of thoſe that had accom- 


panied Darius and furniſhed him with ſhips for his enter- 

riſe. Having * the publick intereſt more at heart than 
bis private advantage, he was of opinion, that they ſhould 
comply with the requeſt of the Scythians, and embrace fo 
favourable an opportunity oi young the liberty of 
Ionia: All the other commanders gave into his ſentiments 
except Hyſtizus, the tyrant of Miletos. When it came 
to his turn to ſpeak, he repreſented to the Ionian generals, 


that their fortune was linked with that of Darius; that 


it was under that prince's protection, each of them was 
maſter in his own city; and if the power of the Perſians 
{ſhould fink, or decline, the cities of Ionia would not fail 
to depoſe their tyrants, and recover their freedom. All the 
other chiefs gave into his opinion; and as is uſual in moſt 
caſes, the conſideration of private intereſt prevailed over the 
publick good. The reſolution they came to was to wait 
tor Darius: But, in order to deceive the Scythians, and 
hinder them from undertaking any thing, they declared 
to them, they had reſolved to retire, purſuant to their 

G 4 requeſt, 


Amicior omnium libertati quam ſuæ dominationi fuit. Carr. Nep. 
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requeſt ; and, the better to carry on the fraud, they actu. 


ally began to break one end of the bridge, exhortu:g the 
SCythians at the ſame time to do their, part, to return 
{peedily back to meet the common enemy, to attack and 
defeat them. The Scythians being too credulous, retired, 
and were deceived a ſecond time. 

(o) They miſſed Darius, who had taken a different 
rout from that in which they expected to come up with 
him. He arrived by night at the aN over the Danube, 

and finding it broken down, he no longer doubted but 
the Ionians were gone, and that conſequently he ſhould 
be ruined. He made his people call out with a loud 
voice for Hyſtizus, the Miletian, who at laſt anſwered, 
and put the king out of his anxiety. They entirely re- 
| Paired the bridge; ſo that Darius repaſſed the Danube, 
and came back into Thrace. There he left Megabyſus, 
one of his chief generals, with part of his army, to com- 
+ Plete the conqueſt of that country, and entirely reduce it 
to his obedience. After which he repaſſed the Boſphorus 
with the reſt of his troops, and went to Sardis, where he 
ſpent the winter and the greateſt part of the ycar follow- 
ing, in order to refreſh his army, which had ſuffered ex- 
tremely in that i}l-concerted and unfortunate expedition. 
v) Megabyſus continued ſome time in Thrace ; whoſe 
inhabitants, according to Herodotus, would have been 
invincible, had they had the diſcretion to unite their 
forces, and to chooſe one chief commander. Some of 
them had very particular cuſtoms. In one of their dil- 
tricts, when a child came into the world, all the relations 
_ expreſſed great ſorrow and affliction, bitterly weeping at 
the proſpect of miſery the new-born infant had to expe- 
rience. As, on the other hand, when any perſon died, 
all their kindred rejoiced, becauſe they looked upon the 
deceaſed perſon, as happy only from that moment, 
wherein he was delivered tor ever from the troubles and 
calamities of this life. In another diſtrict, where poly- 
gamy was in faſhion, when a huſband died, it was 4 
great diſpute among his wives, which of them was me 
| c 


5 Herod, 1. iv. c. 141, 144. (p) Herod, 1, v. e. 1. 
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Feſt beloved. She, in whoſe favour the conteſt was de- 


-= 


le WW © ded, had the privilege of being ſacrificed by her neareſt 
rn relation upon the tomb of her huſband, and of being bu- 
nd ricd with him; whullt all the other wives envied her hgp- 
d, pinels, and thought themſelves in ſome ſort diſhonoured. 
( Darius, on his return to Sardis after this unhappy 
nt expedition againſt the Scythians, having learned for cer- 
th # tain, that he owed both his own ſafety and that of his 
de, whole army to Hyſtiæus, who had erftuded the Ionians 
ut not to deſtroy the bridge on the (ko ay {ent for that 
ud prince to his court, and deſired him freely to aſk any fa- 
ud | your, in recompence of his ſervice. Hyitiæus hereupoa 
ed, deſired the king to give him Mircina of Edonia, a terri- 
re- tory upon the river Strymon in Thrace, together with 
be, te liberty of building a city there. His requeſt was rea- 
us, dily granted; whereupon he returned to Miletos, where 
m- he cauſed a fleet of ſhips to be equipped, and then ſet out 
it for Thrace. Having taken poſſeſſion of the territory 
rus granted him, he immediately ſet about the execution of 
he his project in building a city. 8 
W- (r) Megabyſus, who was then governor of "Thrace for 
ex- Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicial that un- 
. dertaking would be to the king's affairs in thoſe quarters. 
ole He conſidered, that this new city ſtood upon a navigable 
cen river; that the country round about it abounded in timber 
heir hit for building of ſhips; that it was inhabited by diffe- 
of rent nations, both Grecks and Barbarians, that might 
dil. furniſh great numbers of. men for land and ſea- ſervice; 
"ONS that, if once thoſe people were under the management of 
g at 2 prince ſo ſkilful and enterpriſing as Hyſtiæus, the 
pe- might become ſo powerful both by ſea and land, that it 
ned, would be no longer poflible for the king to keep theim in 
the ſubjeCtion ; eſpecially conſidering that they had a g cat 
ent, maiy gold and ſilver mines in that country, which would 
and enable them to carry on any projects or enterpriſes. At 
oly- his return to Sardis, he repreſented all theſe things to the 
s 2 king, who was convinced by his reaſons, and therefore 
the ent for Hyſtiæus to come to him at Sardis, pretending to 
beit  - 8 have 
þ (2) Herod, l. v. & 11, & 23. lr) Ibid, c. 23 & 25. 
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ſame time, that he ſhould be able to find ſomething for 


with fo honourable a diſtinction, and finding himſelf like. 
wiſe under a neceſſity of complying, accompanied Darius 


veral Perſian noblemen to Amintas, king of Macedonia, 
to require him to give earth and water to Darius his mal. 


to another: Amintas readily. complied with that requeli 


The Perſian noblemen, being heated with wine, and 


| come, did not obferve a due decorum towards thok 


ner, without great reſentment and indignation. Where 


Ended ladies came into the room inſtead of the others; 


have ſome great deſigns in view, wherein he wanted the 
aſſiſtance of his counſel. When he had brought him t 
his court by this means, he carried him to Suſa, making 
him believe, that he ſet an extraordinary value upon x 
friend of his fidelity and underſtanding ; two qualifica. 
tions that rendered him ſo very dear to him, and of 
which he had given ſuch memorable proofs in the Sy. 
thian expedition; and giving him to underſtand at the 


him in Perſia, which would make him ample amend 
for all that he could leave behind him. Hyſtiæus, pleaſe 


to Suſa, and left Ariſtagoras to govern at Miletos in his 
room. 3 


() Whilſt Megabyſus was ſtill in Thrace, he ſent ſ. 


ter: This was the uſual form of one prince's ſubmitting 


and paid all imaginable honours to the envoys. At an 
entertainment, which he made for them, they deſired at 
the latter end of it; that the ladies might be brought in, 
which was a ri Baraka to the cuſtom of the country; 
However, the king would not venture to refuſe them. 


thinking they might ufe the ſame freedom as in their own 


princeſſes. The king's ſon, whoſe name was Alexander, 
could not fee his mother and ſiſters treated in fuch a man- 


fore, upon ſome pretence or other, he contrived to fend 
the ladies out of the room, as if they were to return again 
preſently ; and had the precaution to get the king his fr. 
ther, alſo out of the company. In this interval he cauſe 
fome young men to be dreſſed like women, and to be 
armed with poignards under their garments. Theſe pre. 


Rf ; G 400 
(s) Herod, I. v. c. 17, & 21. - 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 15 
and when the Perſians began to treat them, as they had 
before treated the princeſſes, they drew out their poig- 
nards, fell violently upon them, and killed, not only the 
noblemen, but every one of their attendants. The news 
of this ſlaughter ſoon reached Suſa; and the king ap- 

ointed commiſſioners to take cognizance of the matter: 
Dat Alexander, by the power of bribes and preſents, 
ſtifled the affair ſo that nothing came of it. 

() The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for in- 


vading their country, paſſed the Danube, and ravaged 
all that part of "Thrace, that had ſubmitted to the Per- 


fans, as far as the Helleſpont. Mutiades, to avoid their 
fury, abandoned the Cherſoneſus : But after the enemy 
retired, he returned thither again, and was reſtored to 


the ſame power he had before over the inhabitants of the 
country. e 3 N 


Sect. V. Daklus's conqueſt of India. 
BOUT the ſame time, which was in the r3tf 


year of Darius's reign, this prince having an 
ambition to extend his dominion eaſtward, firlt reſolved, 
in order to facilitate his conqueſts, to get a proper know- 
ledge of the country. () Jo this end he cauſed a fleet 
to be built and fitted out at Caſpatyra, a city upon tl 
Indus, and did the ſame at ſeveral other places on the 
lame river, as far as the frontiers of “ Scythia. The 
command of this fleet was given to + Scylax, a Grecian 
of Caryandia, a town of Caria, who was perfectly well 
verſed in maritime affairs. His orders were to ſail: down 
that river, and get all the knowledge he poſſibly could of 


the country on both ſides, quite down to. the mouth of 


the river; to paſs from thence into the ſouthern ocean, 


and to. ſteer his courſe afterwards to the welt, and ſo re- 


n | tum 


(.) Herod, I. vi. c. 40. (u) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 508. Herod:1, 


e. 44. 


. S | 8 vob. <4. Sf 
0 He means the Afiatick Scythia, of in this place, But that opinion is 
oY SOON is a treatiſe of ge raphy attended with ſome difficulties, which 
elt ed reg I „and compoſed by hawe given occaſion to many learned. 
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turn back that way to Perſia. Scylax, having exaQly ob. 
ſerved his inſtructions, and failed quite down the river 
Indus, entered the. Red-ſea by the ſtraits of Babelmande]; 


132 


and after a voyage of thirty months from the time of his 


ſetting out from Caſpatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the 
ſame port (x), from whence Nechao, king of Egypt, had 
formerly ſent the Phoenicians, who were in his ſervice, 
with orders to fail round the coaſts of Africa, Very pro- 
bably, this was the ſame port where now ſtands the town 
of Suez, at the farther end of the Red-ſea. From thence 
Scylax returned to Suſa, where he gave Darius an ac- 
count of all his diſcoveries. Darius afterwards entered 
India with an army, and ſubjected all that vaſt country, 
The reader will naturally expect to be informed of the par- 
ticulars of ſo important a war. But (y) Herodotus ſays not 
one word about it: he only tells us, that India made the 
twentieth province, or government,- of the Perſian empire, 
and that the annual revenue of it was worth three hundred 
and ſixty talents of gold to Darius, which amount to near 
eleven millions of livres French money, ſomething leſs 
than five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 


Seer. VI. The revolt of the Imians.. 


E)FNARIUS, after his return to Suſa, from his 
| Scythian expedition, had given his brother Ar- 


. taphernes the eee of Sardis, and made Otanes 


commander in Thrace, and the adjacent countries along 
the ſea- coaſt, in the room of Megabyſus. . 

(a) From a ſmall ſpark, kindled by fedition at Naxus, 
a great flame aroſe, which gave occaſion to a conſidera- 
ble war. Naxus was the moſt important iſland of. the 


Cyclades in the Egæan fea, now called the Archipelago. 


In this fedition, the principal inhabitants having been 
overpowered by the populace, who were the greater 
number, many of the richeſt families were baniſhed out 
of the iſland. Hereupon they fled to Miletos, me * 


| ) Herod. 1. iv. £-42; () Lib, iii. e. 94 (x) A. M. 3500, An 
* E MP I AA 5 {@) lbid,'s, 28. & 34. 9 
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dreſſed themſelves to Ariftagoras, imploring him to re- 
inſtate them in their own city. He was at that time go- 
vernor of that city, as licutenant to Hyſtiæus, to whom. 
he was both nephew. and ſon-in-law, and whom Darius. 
| had carried along with him to Suſa.. Ariitagoras pro- 
miſed to give theſe exiles the aſſiſtance they deſired. 
But not being powerful enough himſelf to execute 
what he had promiſed, he went to Sardis and: communi- 
cated the affair to. Artaphernes. He repreſented to him, 
that this was a very favourable opportunity for reducing 
Naxus under the power of Darius; that if he were once 
W maſter of that 1fland, all the reſt of the Cyclades would 
fall of themſelves into his hands, one after another; that 
in conſequence the iſle of Eubœa, (now Negropont). 
which was as large as Cyprus, and lay very near it, 
would be eaſily conquered, which would give the king a. 
free paſſage into Greece, and the means of ſubjecting all 
W that country ; and, in ſhort, that an hundred ſhips would: 1 
be ſufficient for the effectual execution of this enterpriſe. 
Artaphernes was fo pleaſed with the project, that inſtead; - 
of one hundred veſſels, which Ariſtagoras required, he 
romiſed him two hundred, in caſe he obtained the king's. 
-onlent to the expedition. 
he king, charmed with the mighty hopes with 

winch he was flattered, very readily approved the enter- 
| prife, though at the bottom it was founded only in injuſtice, 
and a boundleſs ambition; as alſo upon perfidiouſneſs on 
the part of Ariſtagoras and Artaphernes. No conſidera- 
ton gave him a moment's pauſe. . The moſt injurious. 
project is formed and accepted without the leaſt reluctance 
or ſcruple: Motives of advantage and convenience ſolely 
determine. The iſle lies convenient for the Perſhans:, |} 
This is conceived a ſufficient - title, and a. warrantable 6 
round to reduce it by force of arms. And, indeed, moſt 
of the other expeditians of this prince had no better prin- 
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As ſoon as Artaphernes had obtained the king's con- N 
ſent to this project, he made the neceſſary preparation | 
lor executing it, The better to conceal his delign, and 

| * 
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government, but with his utter ruin. The deſperate ſitu- 


.Jonia, | whom he found extremely well diſpoſed to enter 
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to ſurpriſe the people of Naxus, he ſpread a report that into 
this fleet was going towards the Helleſpont; and the being 
ſpring following he ſent the number of ſhips he had pro. WW mat! 
miſed to Miletos, under the command of Megabates, z MW (c) 
Perſian nobleman of the royal family of- Archzmenes, very, 
But being directed in his commiſſion to obey the ordes Mi had £ 
of Ariſtagoras, that haughty Perſian could not bear tobe years 
under the command of an Ionian, eſpecially one wio MR r<itor 
treated him in a lofty and imperious manner. This pique WA of th 
occaſioned a breach between the two generals, whick T king 
roſe ſo high, that Megabates, to be revenged of Ariſtag- time 


ras, gave the Naxians fecret intelligence of the delign this f 


formed againſt them. Upon which intelligence they 
made ſuch preparations for their defence, that the Pei- 
ſians, after having ſpent four months in beſieging the 
capital of the iſland, and conſumed all their proviſions, 
were obliged to retire. | | 

(5 This project —_—_ thus miſcarried, Megabates 
threw all the blame upon Ariſtagoras, and entirely ruined 
his credit with Artaphernes. The Ionian foreſaw, that this 
accident would be attended, not only with the loſs of his 


ation he was in made, him think of revolting from the 
king as the only expedient, whereby he could polibly 


ſave himſelf. No ſooner had he formed this deſign, but M vailec 
a meſſenger came to him from Hyſtizus, who gave hin AW 0, 
the ſame counſel. Hyſtizus, who had now been ſon: {i Ferſi 
years at the Perſian court, being difguſted with the man- the 1 
ners of that nation, and having an ardent deſire to retum a << 


to his own country, thought this the moſt likely means and 
bringing it about, and therefore gave Ariſtagoras tht them 
counſel. He {flattered himfelf, that in cafe any troubls whic 
aroſe in Ionia, he could prevail with Darius to ſent Wi ltand 
him thither to appeaſe them: And in effect the thing Wl Prep 
happened according to his opinion. As ſoon as Ali. 

oras found his deſign ſeconded by the orders d 
Fiyttizeus he imparted them to the principal perſons c 


* wb 
(5) Herod, Il, V. C. 351 36. 
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into his views. He therefore deliberated no longer, but 


being determined to revolt, applied himſelf wholly in 
making preparations for it. 


(e) The people of Tyre, having been reduced to ſla- 


very, when their city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
had groaned under that oppreſſion for the ſpace of ſeventy 
years. But after the expiration of that term, they were 
reitored according to Iſaiah's prophecy *, to the poileflion 
of their ancient privileges, with the liberty of having a 
king of their own; Which liberty they enjoyed till the 
time of Alexander the Great. It ſeems probable, that 
this favour was granted them by Darius, in conſideration 
of the ſervices he expected to receive from that city, 

(which was fo powerful by ſea) in reducing the Ionians 
to their ancient ſubjection. This was in the 19th year 


of Danus's ig FE 
d) The next year, Ariſtagoras, in order to engage the 
Tonians to adhere the more cloſely to him, re-inſtated 
them in their liberty, and 1n all their former privileges. 
He began with Miletos, where he diveſted himſelf of 
his power, and reſigned 1t into the hands of the people. 
He then made a journey through all Ionia, where, by his 


example, his credit, and perhaps by the fear that they 


would be forced to it whether they would or no, he pre- 


city. They complied the more readily with it, as the 
Perſian power, ſince the check it received in Scythia, was 


the leſs able to protect them againſt the Tonians, who 


were naturally fond of liberty and a ſtate of independency, 
and profeſſed enemies to all tyranny. Having united 


them all in this manner, and in one common league, of 


which he himſelf was declared the head, he ſet up the 
liandard of rebellion againſt the king, and made great 
preparations by fea and land for ſupporting a war 


5 againſt him. 
e) To enable himſelf to carry on the war with more 


. | 3; vigour, 

(e) A.M. 3502. Ant. J. C. 502. ( d) Her. I. v. c. 37, 38. 
RA 7 (e) Ibid. c. 38, 47, 49, & 51. | | 

3 And it ſhall rome to paſs after Lord will viſit Tyre, and be Hall 
« end of ſeventy gears, that the turn ta ber hire, Ifa, xiii, 17. 


vailed ** all the other tyrants to do the ſame,jn every 


had obliged him to marry becauſe he had no iflue by 


being agreed on, he waited upon him, and repreſented 


Greece, it would be for her honour to concur with him 
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vigour, Ariſtagoras went in the beginning of the year 
following to Lacedæmon, in order to bring that city into 
his intereſts, and engage it to furniſh him with ſuccours, 
Cleomenes was at this tune king of Sparta. He was the 
{on of Anaxandrides by a ſecond wife, whom the Ephori 
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the firſt. He had by her three ſons beſides Cleomencs, 
namely, Dorizus,, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, the two 
laſt of which aſcended the throne. of Lacedzzmon in their 
turns. Ariltagoras then addreſſed himſelf to Cleomenes, 
and the time and place for an int rview between them 


to him, that the Ionians and Lacedæmonians were coun- 
trymen; that Sparta being the moſt. powerful city of 


in the deſign he had formed of reitoring the Ionians to (f) 
their liberty; that the Perſians, their common enemy, found 
were not a warlike people, but exceeding rich and iſWortune 
wealthy, and conſequently would become an eaſy prey Here e 
to the Lacedæmonians; that conſidering the preſent ſpi- Ils th: 
rit and diſpoſition of the Ionians, it would not be difficult Vith v 
for them to carry their victorious arms even, to Suſa, the Woccaſo 
metropolis of the Perſian. empire, and the place of the \thens 
king's reſidence : He ſhowed him, at the fame time, 2 pf, hay 
deſcription of all the nations and towns through which ance < 
they were to paſs, engraven upon a little plate of bras Hardis, 
which he had brought along with him. Cleomenes de- nſinua 
fired three days time to conſider of his propoſals. The Po, 
term being expired, he aſked the Tonian how far it was Wl biſadvat 
from the | Jn ſea to Suſa, and how. much time it re- MMWrejudic 
quired to go from one place to the other, Ariitagoras, <<< « 
without conſidering the effect his anſwer was likely to ff Arta 
have with Cleomenes, told him, that from Tonia to Sua s (h 
was about three months * journey, Cleomenes was {0 WP' Arta 
; b 5 | amazed ve 1n 

According to Herodotus's com- make. 67 5 of. our leagues; ( for ut 
. Sutation, who reckons the paraſunga, generally reckon 20 Redio to one he” 
Perſian meaſure, to contain 30 fta- our Cammon leagues, ) So that om Seed 
dia, it is From Sardis ts Suſa 450 travelling 150 ſladia per day, au hie n Efbe 
Paraſangas, or 13,500 ffadia, which make ſeven leagues and an baif, oi r days 1 


| meaſwt 


U 
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amazed at this propoſal, that he immediately ordered him 
to depart from Sparta before ſun-ſet, Ariſtagoras, never- 
theleſs followed him home to his houſe, and endeavoured 
to win him by arguments of another ſort, that is by pre- 
ſents. The firſt ſum he offered him was only ten talents, 
which were equivalent to thirty thouſand livres French 
money: That being refuſed, he ſtill roſe in his offers, 
till at laſt he propoſed to give him fifteen talents. Gorgo, 
a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years of 
aye, whom her father had not ordered to quit the room, 


les 
em a apprchending nothing from ſo young a child, hearing 
ted me propoſals that were made to her father, cried out: 
in. , father, fly, this ſurunger will corrupt you. Cleomenes 
of laughed, but yet oblerved the child's admonition, and ac- 
um twally retired: Ariſtagoras left Sparta. 6 
«to % From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he 
ny, found a more favourable reception. He had the good 
and fortune to arrive there at a time, when the Athenians 
rey ere extremely well diſpoſed to hearken to any propo- 
ſpi- als that could be made to them againſt the Perſians, 
cult ich whom they were highly offended - on the following 
the cccaſion. Hippias, the“ ſon of Piſiſtratus, tyrant of 
the athens, about ten years before the time we are ne 
e, 1 f, having been baniſhed, after having tried in vain abun- 
nich Nance of methods for his re-eſtabliſhment, at laſt went to 
ras eardis, and made his application to Artaphernes. He 
de- öoſnuatcd himſelf fo far into the good opinion of that go- 
The ermor, that he gave a favourable ear to all he ſaid, to the 
was advantage of the Athenians, and became extremely 
fe- rejudiced againſt them. The Athenians having intelli- 
ora, ence of this, ſent an ambaſſador to Sardis, and deſired 
70 Artaphernes, not to give ear to what any of their out- 
Sula s ſhould infinuate to their diſadvantage, The anſwer 
is ſo { Artaphernes to this meſſage was, that if they deſired to 
azed ve in peace, they muſt recall Hippias. When this 
17 we : haughty 
one o 1 5 Herod, 1. v. e. 575 & 96, Re 1 i 
at of om Seeds to Sue. 735 Lv hg . from * | | 
which [} they ſet cut Thire fat has been before treated 


ein Ef heſus, it worldlrequire abort at large 1% {He former Vol nic. 
r days more ; for Epheſus is 5.40 AQ 
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haughty anſwer was brought back to the Athenians, the 
whole city were violently enraged againſt the Perſians. 
Ariſtagoras coming thither juſt at this juncture, eaſily ob- 


tained all he deſired. Herodotus remarks on this occaſion, 


how much eaſier it is to impoſe upon a multitude than 
upon a ſingle perſon: and ſo Ariſtagoras found it, for he 
prevailed with thirty thouſand Athenians to come to a 
relolution, into which he could not perſuade Cleomencs 
alone. They engaged immediately to furniſh twenty 
{hips to affilt him in his deſign: And it may be truely 


ſaid, that this little fleet was the ſource of all the calami- 


ties in which both the Perſians and Grecians were after- 
wards involved. K 

(g) In the third year of this war, the Tonians, having 
collected all their forces together, with the twenty veſſels 
furniſhed by the city of Athens, and five more from Erc- 


tria, in the iſland of Eubcea, ſet fail for Epheſus, where 


leaving their ſhips, they marched by land to the city of 


- Sardis, and finding the place in a defenceleſs condition, 
they ſoon made themſelves maſters of it; but the citadel, 


into which Artaphernes retired, they were not able to 
force. As moſt of the houſes of this city were built with 
Reeds, and conſequently were very combuſtible, an 
Tonian ſoldier ſet fire to oe houſe, the flames of which 


ſpreading and communicating itſelf to the reſt, reduced 


the whole city to aſhes. Upon this accident the Perſians 
and Lydians, aſſembling their forces together for their 
defence, the Ionians judged it was time for them to think 
of retreating; and accordingly they marched back with 
all poſſible diligence, in order to re-imbark at Epheſus, 
But the Perſians arriving there almoſt as ſoon as they, at- 
tacked them vigorouſly, and deſtroyed a great number of 
their men. "The Athenians, after the return of their 


| ſhips, would never engage any more in this war, notwith- 


ſtanding all the inſtances and ſolicitations of Ariſtagoras. 
((% Darius being informed of the burning of Yards 
and of the part the Athenians took in that affair, reſolved 
from that very time to make war upon Greece : And 1 


(g) Herod. I. v. c. 99, 103. "(b) Ibid c. 195, 10). 
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he might never forget his reſolution, he commanded one 
of his officers to cry out to him with a loud voice every 

night, when he was at ſupper : Sir, remember the Athent- 
ans. In the burning of Sardis it happened, that the 
temple of Cybele, the goddeſs of that country, was con- 
ſumed with the reſt of the city. This accident ſerved 


afterwards as a pretence to the Perſians to burn all the 


temples they found in Greece: To which they were like- 
wiſe induced by a motive of religion, which I have ex- 
plained before. „ LE 
(:) As Ariſtagoras, the head and manager of this re- 
volt, was Hyſtizus's lieutenant at Miletos, Darius ſuf- 
pected that the latter might probably be the contriver of 
the whole conſpiracy : For which reaſon he entered into 
a free conference with him upon the ſubject, and ac- 
quainted him with his thoughts, and the juſt grounds he 
had for his ſuſpicions. . who was a crafty 
courtier, and an expert maſter in the art of diſſembling, 
appeared extremely ſurpriſed and afflicted, and ſpeaking 
in a tone that at once expreſſed both ſorrow and indigna- 
tion, thus endeavoured to purge himſelf to the king: « Is 
„it poſlible then for your majeſty to have entertained fo 
e 1njurious a ſuſpicion of the moit faithful and moſt affec- 
tionate of your ſervants? I concerned in a rebellion 
« againſt you? Alas! What is there in the world that 
« could tempt me to it? Dol want any thing here? Am 


I not already raiſed to one of the higheſt ſtations in 


your court? And beſides the honour I have of aſſiſting 
* at your councils, do I not daily receive new proofs of 
your bounty, by the numberlets favours you heap upon 
me:“ After this he inſinuated, that the revolt in 
Tonia proceeded from his abſence and diſtance from the 
country ; that they had waited for that opportunity to 
rebel; that if he had ſtayed at Miletos the conſpiracy 
would never have been formed ; that the ſureſt way to re- 
ltore the king's affairs in that province, would be to ſend 
him thither ; that he promiſed him, on the forfeiture of 
his head, to deliver Ariſtagoras into his hands; and en- 


gaged, 


*  _ (i) Herod. I. v. c. 105, & 107, 


g 
f 


dinia F tributary to him. The beſt princes are often too 
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gaged, beſides all this, to make the large iſand of Car- 


his proje 
could bri 


credulous; and when they have once taken a ſubject | WNT 
their confidence, it * difficulty they pare eg altempts 
| from him nor do they eaſily undeceive themſelves. Da- er 
rius, impoſed upon by the air of ſincerity, with which = 
Hyſtiæus ſpoke on this occaſion, believed him on his own 1. 
word, and gave him leave to return to Ionia, on condi- Ariiager 
tion he came back to the Perſian court as ſoon as he had 4 58 
executed what he promiſed, | the King 
(+) The revolters in the mean time, though deſerted ſms 
by the Athenians, aud notwithſtanding the conſiderable erke g 
check they had received in Ionia, did not looſe courage, wa 
but {till puſhed on their point with reſolution. Ther ce 
fleet ſet. fail towards the Helleſpont, and the Propontis, panying 
and reduced Byzantium, with the major part of the other i 5 n 
Grecian cities in that quarter. After which, as they 3 
were returning back again, they obliged the Carians to wy arg 
join with them in this war, as alſo the people of Cyprus. apr 
he Perſian generals, having divided their forces among p (1 Ar 
| themſelves, marched three different ways againſt the re- ps. 
bels, and defeated them in ſeveral encounters, in one of * One 
which Ariſtagoras was ſlain. ET 3 
(1) When FHyſtiæus came to Sardis, his intriguing tem- i r 
per formed a plot againſt the government, into which he 1 =. 
drew a great number of Perſians. But, perceiving by Pr . 
ſome diſcourſe he had with Artaphernes, that the part * was, > 
| he had had in the revolt of Lonia Was not unknown to- 10 by and | 
that governor, he thought it not ſafe for him to ſtay any de . 
longer at Sardis and retired ſecretly the night following to pane. 
| , g > that they- 
the iſle of Chios; from thence. he ſent a truſty meſſenger es N. 
to Sardis, with letters for ſuch of the Perſians as he had RY 
| gained to his e This meſſenger betrayed him, and and rs ; 
delivered his letters to Artaphernes, by which means the ſtans * 
plot was diſcovered, all his accomplices put to death, and Aber 4 On 
9 N un the 
5 | emiſſaries 
 (#) Herod. I. v. c. 103, 104, 108, & 122, (7) Herod. 1. vi. c. 15: the confec 
2 This i/land is very remote from muſt Be an error that has crept ini | 
Tonia, and could have no relation to the text of Uerodutus, 


* Hero 
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his project utterly defeated. Bit (till imagining, that he 
could bring about ſome enterpriſe of importance, if he 
were once at the head of the Loman league, he made ſeveral 
attempts to get into Miletos, and to be admitted into the 
confederacy by the citizens: but none of his endeavours 
ſucceeded and he was obliged to return to Chios. | 
n) There being aſked why he had ſo ſtrongly urged 
| Ariſtagoras to revolt, and by that means involved Ionia 
[- in ſuch calamities he made anſwer, that it was becauſe 
dme king had reſolved to tranſport the Tonians into Phœ- 
nicia, and to plant the Phoenicians in Ionia. Eut all this 
6 WM was a mere ſtory and fiction of his own inventing, Darius 
e haring never conceived any ſuch deſign. The artifice 
however ſerved his purpoſe extremely well, not only for 
ir jultifying him to the Ionians, but alſo for engaging them 
to proſecute the war with vigour. For, being alarmed at 
© the thoughts of this tranſmigration, they came to a firm 
e Wrclolution to defend themſelves againſt the Perſians to the 
o laſt extremity. | 
US. ) Antaphernes arid Otanes, with the reſt of the 
"3 Wl Pcriian generals, finding that Miletos was the centre of 


re. che Ionian confederacy, reſolved to march thither with all 

0! Wi their forces; concluding, that if they could carry that city 

all the reſt would ſubmit of courſe. The Tomians, hav- 

m- ing intelligence of their deſign, determined in a general 
he allembly to fend, no army into the field but to fortify 
by Miletos, and to furniſh it às well as poſſible with proviſi- 

part ons, and all things neceſſary for enduring a ſiege: And 

1 10 to unite all their forces to engage the Perſians at ſea, their 
any dexterity in maritime affairs inducing them to believe 

8 % chat they ſhould have the advantage in a naval battle. The 

ner place of their rendezvous was Lada, a ſmall iſle over- againſt 
had Miletos, where they aſſembled a fleet of three hundred 
and fend fifty three veſſels, At the fight of this fleet, the Per- 

5 the ans though ſtranger by one half with reſpect to the num- 
and der of their ſhips, were afraid to hazard a battle, till by their 
1s Memiſaries they had ſecretly debauched the greateſt part of 

. be confederates, and engaged them to deſert : ſo that rm 

t ini | | 1 8 | the 


0% Herad, e, 3. ; (% Ibid, 1. vi. e. 6, 20, 33) & 33. 
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the two fleets came to blows, the ſhips of Samos, of Leſ. 


bos, and ſeveral other places failed off, and returned to 
their own country, and the remaining fleet of the con- 
federates did not conſiſt of above an hundred veſſels, which 
were all quickly overpowered by numbers, and almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed. After this, the city of Miletos was 
beſieged, and became a prey to the conquerors, who 
- utterly deſtroyed it. This happened ſix years after Ariſ- 
tagoras's revolt. All the other cities, as well on the con- 
tinent as on the ſea-coaſt and in the iſles, returned to their 
duty ſoon after, either voluntarily or by force. Thobe 
erſons that ſtood out were treated as they had been 
_ threatened beforehand. The handſomeſt of the young 
men were choſen to ſerve in the king's palace; and the 
young women were all ſent into Perſia; the cities and 
temples were reduced to aſhes. Theſe were the effeds 
of the revolt, into which the people were drawn by the 
ambitious views of Ariſtagoras and Hyſtizus. 

(o) The laſt of theſe two had his ſhare in the general 
calamity : For that ſame year he was taken by the. Per- 
ſians, and carried to Sardis, where Artaphernes cauſed 
him to be immediately hanged, without conſulting Darius 
leſt that prince's affection for Hyſtiæus ſhould incline him 
to pardon him, and by that means a dangerous enemy 
ſhould be left alive, who might create the Perſians new 
troubles; It appeared by the: ſequel, that Artaphernes' 
conjecture was well grounded: For when Hyltizuss 
head was brought to Darius, he expreſſed great difſatisiac 
tion at the authors of his death, and cauſed the head ti 
be honourably interred, as being the remains of a perlot 
to whom he had infinite obligations, the remembrand 

. whereof was too deeply engraven on his mind, ever to l 
effaced by the greatneſs of any crimes he had afterward 
committed. ee was one of thoſe reſtleſs, bold, an 
enterpriſing * in whom many good qualities 
joined with ſtill greater vices; with whom all meal 
are lawful and good, that ſeem to promote the end ti 
' have in view; who look upon juſtice, probity, and finct 
ö | rl 

(o) Herod l. vi. c. 29, & 30. 
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ry, as mere empty names; who make no ſcruple to 
to WM employ lying or fraud, treachery, or even perjury, when 
n. it is to ſerve their turn; and who reckon it as nothing 
ch Jo ruin nations, or even their own country, if neceſſary to 
olt N their own elevation. His end was worthy his ſentiments 
and what is common enough to theſe irreligious politici- 
ho ans, who ſacrifice every thing to their ambition, and ac- 


il- Wl knowledge no other rule of their actions, and hardly any 
n- Wl other God, but their intereſt and fortune. 

jeir | | DO TL 

ole WW Ser. VII. The expedition of Dartus's armies -againft 
een Ros Greece. | 

ung 


the 0) D ARIUS, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, 
and having recalled all his other generals, ſent Mardo- 
eas Ml nius the fon of Gobryas, a young lord of an illuſtrious 
the MI Perfian family, who had lately married one of the king's 

daughters, to command in chief throughout all the mari- 

\eral Ml time parts of Aſia, with a particular order to invade 
Per- Greece, and to revenge the burning of Sardis, upon the 
med Athenians and Eretrians. The king did not ſhow much 
ius wiſdom in this choice by which he preferred a young man, 
him becauſe he was a favourite to all his oldeſt and moſt ex- 
xml perienced generals; eſpecially as it was in ſo difficult a 
new war, the ſucceſs of which he had very much at heart, and 
nes wherein the glory of his reign was infinitely concerned. His 
æus being ſon-in-law to the king was a quality indeed that 


isfac- might augment his credit, but added nothing to his real 
ad t merit, or his capacity as a general. | wy 

er(0l Upon his arrival in 1 into which he had 
rana marched with his land-forces after having paſſed through 


to be Thrace, the whole country, terrified by his power, ſub- 
War mitted. But his fleet, attempting to double mount Athos 


d, (now called Capo Santo) in order to gain the coaſts of 
es Macedonia, was attacked with ſo violent a ſtorm of wind, 
mea that upwards of three hundred ſhips, with above twenty 
1 the houſand men, periſhed in the ſea. His land- army met 


ſince 


at the ſame time with no leſs fatal a blow. For being en- 
J | | | | 


| camped 
) A. M. 35 10. Ant. J. C. 494. Herod. l. vi. e. 43 45. 
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camped in a place of no fecurity, the Thracians attacked 
the Perſian camp by night, made a great ſlaughter of the 
men, and wounded ö | 
obliged him ſhortly after to return into Aſia, with grief 
and confuſion at his having miſcarried both by ſea aud 
land in this expedition. | 3 
Darius, perceiving, too late, that Mardonius s youth 
and inexperience had occaſioned the defeat of his troops, 
recalled him and put two other generals in his place, 


Artaphernes, who had been governor. of Sardis. The 
king's towns were earneſtly bent upon putting in execu- 
tion the great dein he had long had in his mind, which 
was, to attack (Grecce with all his forces, and particularly 


Eretria, whoſe enicrpriſe againſt Sardis was perpetually 
in his thoughts. A 8 


THEMISTOCLES, and ARISTIDES. 


Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper to 
refreſh our memories with a view of the {tate of Athens 
at this time, which alone ſuſtained the firft ſhock of the 
Perſians at Marathon; as alſo to form ſome idea before- 
hand of the great men who ſhared in that celebrated 
victory. 1 9 . 

Athens, juſt delivered from that yoke of ſervitude 
which ſhe had been forced to bear for above thirty years 
under the tyranny of, Piſiſtratus and his children, nov 
peaceably enjoyed the advantages of liberty, the ſweetnel 
and value of which were only heightened and improv 
by that ſhort privation. Lacedzmon, which was at ths 
time the miſtreſs of Greece, and had contributed at fil 
to this happy change in Athens, feemed afterWards to 
repent of her good offices: And growing jealous of th 


Athens 


aldonius himſelf, All this ill ſucceſs © 


Datis, a Micde, ard Artaphernes, fon of his brother. 


3 nt 
to take a ſignal vengeance of the people of Athens and 


1. The fate of Athens: Dye characters of MiLTIAD:s, 


tranquillity ſhe herſelf had procured for her neighbour, 
ſhe attempted to diſturb it, by endeavouring to re-inſiat 
Hippias the ſon of Piſiſtratus, in the government of 
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Athens. But all her attempts were fruitleſs, and ſerved 
only to manifeſt her ill-will, and her grief, to fee Athens, 
determined to maintain its independence even of Sparta, 
itſelf. Hippias hereupon had recourſe to the Perſians. 


| Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, ſent the Athenians word 


as we have already mentioned, that they mult re-eſtabliſh 
Hippias in his authority, unleſs they choſe rather to draw 
the whole power of Darius upon them. This ſecond 
attempt ſucceeded no better than the firit, Hippias 
was obliged to wait for a more favourable juncture. 
We ſhall ſee preſently, that he ſerved as a conductor or 
8 to the Perſian generals, ſent by Darius againit 
Jreece. | | 
Athens from the recovery of her liberty, was quite 
another city than under her tyrants, and diſplayed a very 
different kind of ſpirit. () Among the citizens, Mil- 
tiades diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt in the war with the Per- 
ſans, which we are going to relate. He was the fon of 
Cimon an illuſtrious Athemian. This Cimon had a halt. 
brother by the mother's ſide, whoſe name was likewiſe 
Miltiades, of a very ancient and noble family in Egina, 
who had lately been received into the -number of the 
Athenian citizens. He was a perſon of great credit even 
in the time of Piſiſtratus: but, being unwilling to bear 
the yoke ofa deſpotick government, he joyfully embraced 
the offer made him, of going to ſettle with a colony in the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus, whither he was invited by the 
Dolonci, the inhabitants of that country, to be their king, 
or according to the language of thoſe times, their tyrant, 
He dying without children, left the ſovereignty to Steſa- 
goras, who was his nephew, and eldeit fon of his brother 
Cimon; and Steſagoras dying alſo without iſſue, the ſons 
pf Piſiſtratus, who then ruled the city of Athens, ſent 
his brother Miltiades, the perſon we are now ſpeaking of 
nto that country to be his ſucceſſor. He arrived there, 
ind eſtabliſhed himſelf in the government in the ſame 
car Darius undertook his expedition againſt the Scythians. 
le attended that prince with ſome ihips as far as the 
(2) Herod, 1, vi. c. 34. 41. Cor. Nep. in Mil, cap, i—iil. 

Vou TH,” + Danube; 
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Danube; and was the perſon who adviſed the Tonians to 
deſtroy the bridge, and retyrn home without waiting for 
Darius. During his reſidence in the'Cherſoneſus he mar- 
ried * Hegeſipyla, "daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king 
in the neighbourhood, by whom he had . Cimon, the 
famous Athenian general, of whom a great deal will be 
ſaid in the ſequel. Miltiades, having for ſeveral reaſons 
abdicated his government in Thrace, embarked and took 
all that he had on board five ſhips, and ſet fail for 
Athens. There he ſettled a ſecond time, and acquired 
great reputation. ; VN 
(Y) At the ſame time two other citizens, younger than 
Miltiades, began to diſtinguiſh themſelves at Athens, 
namely, Ariſtides and Themiſtocles. Plutarch obſerves, 
that the former of theſe two had endeavoured to form him- 
ſelf upon the model of Cliſthenes, one of the greateſt 
men of his time, and a zealous defender of liberty, who 
had very much contributed to the reſtoring it at Athens, 
by expelling the Piſiſtradites out ef that city. It was an 
excellent cuſtom among the ancients, and which it were 
to be wiſhed might prevail n us, that the young 
men, ambitious of publick employment, particularly f 
attached themſelves to ſuch aged and experienced perſons 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt eminently. therein; 
and who, both by their converſation and example, could 
teach them the art of acting themſelves, and governing 
others with wiſdom and diſcretion. Thus, ſays Plutarch, 
did Ariſtides attach himſelf to Cliſthenes and Cimon to 
Ariſtides; and he mentions ſeveral others, among the 
reſt Polybius, whom we have mentioned ſo often, and 
who in his youth was the conſtant diſciple, and faithful 
znitator of the celebrated Philopœmen. 
Themiſtocles and Ariſtides were of very different dil- 
poſitions; but they both rendered great ſervices to the 


(r) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 319, 320. & in Them. p. 112, 113. An ſeni (it get. 

Reſp. p. 790, 791. | 8 8 
Aſier the death of Miltiades, the name of his grandfather, and obe 
> mtbis princeſs had by a ſecond buſband was the father of Ti bucydides i 
A. ſen dubo, was called Olorus, after hiftorian. Herod. Ibid. 
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commonwealth. Themiſtocles, who naturally inclined 


tribute to render him agreeable to the people, and to gain 
him friends; behaving himſelf with great affability and 
complaiſance to every body, always ready to do ſervice to 
the citizens, every one of whom he knew by name; nor 
was he very nice about the means he uſed to oblige 
them. (s) Somebody talking with him once on this ſubject, 


told him, he would make an excellent magiſtrate, if his 


T behaviour towards the citizens was more equal, and if he 

was not biaſſed in favour of one more than another: God 
] forbid, replied Themiſtocles, I ſhould ever fit upon a tribu- 
L nal, where my friends ſhould find no more credit or favour 
h than flrangers. Cleon, who appeared ſome time after 


{t as was not wholly exempt from blame. When he came 
0 into the adminiſtration of publick affairs, ke aſſembled all 
85 his friends and declared to them, that from that moment 
an he renounced their friendſhip, leſt it ſhould prove an obſta- 
Te cle to him in the diſcharge of his duty, and cauſe him to 
ng act with partiality and injuſtice. This was doing them 
yt very little honour, and judging hardly of their inte- 
Jns grity. But, as Plutarch ſays, it was not his friends but his 
n; paſſions that he ought to have renounced. 
uld Ariſtides had the diſcretion to obſerve a juſt medium 
ung between theſe two vicious extremes. Being a favourer 
ch, of ariſtocracy in imitation of Lycurgus, whoſe great admi- 
1 to rer he was, he in a manner ſtruck out a new path of his 
the own ; not endeavouring to oblige his friends at the expence 
and of juſtice, and yet always ready to do them ſervice when 
chful conſiſtent with it. He carefully avoided making uſe of 
his friends recommendations for obtaining employments, 
| = leſt it ſhould prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as 
) 


well as a plauſible pretext for them, to require the ſame 
favour from him on the like occaſion. He uſed to ſay, 


other uſe of his credit and power, than upon all occaſions 


| 2 | | to 
(%) Cie. de Senect. Plut. An ſeni fit ger. Reſp. p. 806, 807, 


5 


to popular government, omitted nothing, that could con- 


at Athens, obſerved a quite different conduct, but yet ſuch 


that the true citizen, or the honeſt man, ought to make no 
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0 praiſe what was honeſt and Juſt, and engage others to 25 
do the ſame. . RO | As 
Conſidering this contrariety of principles and humours great 
among theſe great men, we are not to wonder, if during EH 
their adminiſtration, there was a continual oppoſition 8 
between them. Themiſtocles, who was bold and enter- Kd" 
priſing in almoſt all his attempts, was {till ſure almoſt neith, 
always to find Ariſtides againſt him, who thought himſelf ow 6 
obliged to thwart the other's deſigns, even ſometimes when 3 
they were jult and beneficial to the publick, leſt he ſhould his uf 
get too great an aſcendant and authority, which might be- "OS 
come pernicious to the commonwealth, One day, hay- bs 
ing got the better of Themiſtocles, who had made ſome - repard 
propoſal really advantageous to the ſtate, he could not con- 19 
tain himſelf, but cried out aloud as he went out of the tie in 
aſſembly, That the Athenians would never proſper, fill they appear 
threw them bith into the Barathrum : The Barathrum plays 1 
was a pit, into which malefaCtors condemned to die were verſe, 
thrown. (7) But notwithſtanding this mutual oppoſition, 8 
when the common intereſt was at ſtake, they were no really 1 
longer enemies: And whenever they were to take the Ariſta 
field, or engage in any expedition, they agreed together 40 
to lay aſide all differences on leaving the city, and to ok an 
be at liberty to reſume them on their return, if they made t. 
ought fit. 35 | ; 3 
at The predominant paſlion of Themiſtocles was am- FAA 95 
bition and the love of glory, which diſcovered itſelf from miſtocl, 
bis childhood. After the battle of Marathon, which merit, 
we ſhall ſpeak of preſently, when the people were every reaſon, 
where extolling the valour and conduct of iltiades, who miſtocle 
had won it. Themiſtocles never appeared but in a very of havin 
thoughtful and melancholy humour: He ſpent. whole ſo far, 2 
nights without ſleep, and was never ſeen at publick fealts principa 
and entertainments as uſual, When his friends, aſtoniſhed Citizens, 
at this change, aſked, him the reafon of it, he made anſwer, il the judg 
that Miltiades's trophies would not let him ſleep. I heſe was elec 
were a kind of incentive, which never ceaſed to prompt then ſee; 
and animate his ambition. From this time Themiltocles v ſhow 


addittel 


(e). Plut, in Apopthegm. p. 186. 
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addicted himſelf wholly to arms; and the love of martial 


glory 1 him. 

As for Ariſtides, the love of the publick good was the 
great ſpring of all his actions. What he was molt pur- 
ticularly admired for, was his conſtancy and {teadincis 


under the unforeſeen changes, to which thoſe, who have 


the adminiſtration of affairs, are expoſed; for he was 
neither elevated with the honour conferred upon him, 
nor caſt down at. the contempt and diſappointments Le 
ſometimes experienced. On all occaſions, he prcſ-rved 
his uſual calmneſs and temper, being perſuaded that a 
man ought to give himſelf up entirely to his country, and 
to ſerve it with a perfect ditintereſtednefs, as well Wich 
regard to glory as to riches. The general eſteem for the 
as of his intentions, the purity of his zeal for 
the intereſts of the ſtate, and the ſincerity of his virtue 


plays was acting. For when the a Kor had repeated that 
verſe, which deſcribes the character of An pitiarus, 77: 
does nat defire to ſeem an honeſt and virtucus man, but 
really to be fo, the whole audience cait their eyes- upon 
Ariltides, and applied the ſenſe to him. 

Another thing related of him, with relation to » pub- 
lick employment, is very remarkable. He was no ſooner 
made treaſurer- general of the re- publick, but he made it 
appear, that his predeceſiors in that ofhce had cheated the 
ſtate of vaſt ſums of money; and among the reſt The- 
miſtocles in particular ; for this great man, with all his 
merit, was not irreproachable on that. head. For which- 


reaſon, when Ariſtides came to paſs his accounts, "I'he-" 


miſtocles raiſed a mighty faction againſt him, accuſed him 
of having embezzled the- publick treaſure, and prevailed 
ſo far, as to have him condemned and fined. But the 


principal inhabitants, and the moſt virtuous part of the 


citizens, riſing up againſt ſo unjuſt a ſentence, not on] 

the judgement was reverſed and the fine remitted, but he 
was elected treaſurer again for the year enſuing. He 
then ſeemed to repent of his former adminiſtration ; and 
by ihowing himſelf more tractable and indulgent towards 


2 | others, 


* 


appeared one day in the theatre, when one of AEſchylus's 
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others, he found out the fecret of pleaſing ail that phin- 
dered the commonwealth. For, as he neither reproved 
them, nor narrowly inſpected their accounts; all thoſe 
lunderers, grown fat with ſpoil and rapine, now ex- 
tolled Ariſtides to the ſkies. It would have been eaſy 
for him, as we perceive, to have enriched himſelf in a poſt 
of that nature, which ſeems, as it were, to invite a man 
to it by the many favourable opportunities it lays in his 
way ; eſpecially as he had to do with officers, who for 
their part were intent upon nothing but robbing the pub- 
lick, and would have been ready to conceal the frauds of 
the treaſurer their maſter, upon condition he did them 
the ſame favour. | 
Theſe very officers now made intereſt with the people 
to have him continued a third year in the ſame employ- 
ment. But when the time of election was come, juſt as 
they were upon the point of eleQing Ariſtides unani- 
mouſly, he roſe up, and warmly reproved the Athenian 
people; “ What, ſays he, when I managed your trea- 
„ {ure with all the fidelity and diligence an honeſt man 
js capable of, I met with the moſt cruel treatment, 
« and the moſt mortifying returns; and now that I have 
« abandoned it to the mercy of all theſe robbers of the 
„ publick, I am an admirable man, and the beſt of citi- 
« zens! J cannot help. declaring to you, that I am more 
« aſhamed of the honour you do me this day, than I was 
of the condemnation you paſſed againſt me this time 
% twelvemonth: And with grief I find, that it is more 
« olorious With us to be complaiſant to knaves, than to 
on Fave the treaſures of the republick. By this declara- 
tion he ſilenced the publick plunderers, and gained the 
eſteem of all good men. | . 
Such were the characters of theſe two illuſtrious Athe- 
nians, who began to diſtinguiſh their extenſive ment, 
when Darius turned his arms againſt Greece. 


2. DARIUS 
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0 2. Dakius ſends heralds into Greece, in order to ſound 
the people, and lo require them to ſubmit. 


8 (u) Before this prince would directly engage in this en- 
M terpriſe, he judged it expedient, firſt of all, to found the 
0 Grecians, and to know in what manner the different 
18 ſtates ſtood affected towards him. With this view he 
= ſent heralds into all parts of Greece, to require earth and 
* water in his name: This was the form uſed by the Per- 
of ſians when they exacted ſubmiſſion from thoſe they were 
111 for ſubjecting to them. On the arrival of theſe heralds, 
| many of the Grecian cities, dreading the power of the 
ile Perſians, complied with their demands; as did alſo the 
5 inhabitants of /Egina, a little iſle, over-againſt and not 
1 far from Athens. This proceeding of the people of 
i- gina was looked upon as a publick treaſon. The 
"ol Athenians 1 the matter to the Spartans, who 
Bi immediately ſent Cleomenes, one of their kings, to ap- 
hg prehend the authors of it. The people of Ægiua refuſed 
ent, to deliver them, under pretence that he came Without his 
ave colleague. This colleague was Demaratus, who had 
the himſelf ſuggeſted that excuſe. As ſoon as Cleomenes 
REY was returned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on De- 
nen maratus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him de- 
was poſed, as not being of the royal family; and ſucceeded in 
TE his attempt by the aſſiſtance of the prieſteſs of Delphos, 
nore whom, he had ſuborned to give an anſwer favourable to 
* his deſigns. Demaratus, not being able to endure ſo 
hai groſs an Injury, baniſhed himſelf from his country, and 
| the retired to Darius, who received him with open arms, and 
gave him a conſiderable ' ſettlement in Perſia. He was 
\ the- lucceeded in the throne by Leutychides, who joined his 
1 colleague, and went with him: to gina, from whence 
they brought away ten of the principal inhabitants, and 
committed them to the cuſtody of the Athenians, their 
declared enemies. Cleomenes dying not long after, and 
the fraud he had committed at Delphos being diſcovered, 
RIVS H-4 the 


(2) Herod, I. vi, c, 49, & 86. 
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the Lacedæmonians endeavoured to oblige the people of 
Athens to ſet thoſe priſoners at liberty, but they refuſed. 
() The Perſian heralds, who went to Sparta and 
Athens, were not ſo favourably received, as thoſe that 
had been ſent to the other cities. One of them was 
thrown into a well, and the other into a deep ditch, and 
were bid to take there carth and water. 1 ſhould be leſs 
ſurpriſed at this unworthy treatment, if Athens alone had 
been concerned in it. It was a proceeding ſuitable enough 
to a popular government, raſh, impetuous and violent; 
where reaſon is ſeldom heard, and every thing determined 
by paſſion, But I do not find any thing in this agreeable 
to the Spartan equity and gravity. They were at liberty 
to refuſe what was demanded ; but to treat publick ofli- 
cers in ſuch a manner, was an open violation of the law 
of nations. (y) If what the hiſtorians ſay on this head 
be true, the crime did not remain unpuniſhed. Talthy- 
bius, one of Agamemnon's heralds, was honoured at 
Sparta as a god, and had a temple there. He revenged 
the indignities done to the heralds of the king of Perſia, 
and ws. the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by 
bringing many terrible accidents upon them. In order 
to appeaſe him, and to expiate their offence, they ſent 
afterwards ſeveral of their chief citizens into Perſia, 
who voluntarily offered themſclves as victims for their 
country. They were delivered into the hand of Xerxcs, 
who would not let them ſuffer, but ſent them back to 
their own country. As for the Athenians, Talthybius 
executed his vengeance on the family of Miltiades, who 
was principally concerned in the outrage committed upon 
Darius's heralds. | 


3. The Perſians defeated at Marathon by M1LTIADEs. 
() Darius immediately ſent away Datis and Artapher- 


Mardonius. Their inſtructions were, to give up Er- 


tria and Athens to” be plundered, to burn all the hoes 
| EEE: | | : all 


(x) IO 8 vii. . 133, 136. . i (0 Ibid 135 & 1 6. - 
Paul, in Lacon. p. 182, & 183. () A. M. 3514. Ant j C. 490. 
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and temples therein, to make all the inhabitants of both 
places 2 and to ſend them to Darius; for Which 
purpoſe they went provided with a great number of chains 
and fetters. (a) They ſet fail with a fleet of hve or {1% 
hundred ſhips, and an army of five hundred thouſand 
men. After having made themſelves maſters of the iſles 
in the gran fea, which they did without difficulty, 
they turned their courſe towards Eretria, a city of Eu- 
bœa, which they took after a ſiege of feven days, by the 
treachery of ſome of the principal inhabitants: they re- 
duced it intirely to aſhes, put all the inhabitants in chains, 
and ſent them to Perſia. (5) Darius, contrary to their 
expectation, treated them kindly, and gave them a village 
in the gountry of Ciſſia for their habitation, which Was. 
but a day's journey from Suſa, where (c) Appollonius 
Tyanæus found ſome of their deſcendants fix hundred 
years afterwards. _ - 5 

(d) After this ſucceſs at Erctria, the Perſians advanced 
towards Attica. Hippias conducted them to Marathon, 
a little town by the ſea-ſide. They took care to acquaint 
the Athenians with the fate of Eretria; and to let them 
know, that not an inhabitant of that place had efcaped 
their vengeance, in hopes that this news would induce 
them to ſurrender immediately. The Athenians had 
ſent to Lacedæmon, to deſire ſuccours againſt the com- 
mon enemy, which the Spartans granted them inſtantly, 
and without deliberation ; but which could not ſet out 
till forne days after, on account of an ancient cuſtom, and 
ſuperſtitious maxim amongſt them, that did not admit 
them to begin a march before the full of the moon. Not 
one of their other allies prepared to ſuccour them, {a 
"ow terrour had the. formidable army of the Perſians 
read on every fide, The inhabitants of Platza alone 
urniſhed them with a thouſand ſoldiers. In this extre- 
mity the Athenians were obliged to arm their ſlaves, 
which had never been done there before this occaſion. _ 


Hs 5 The. 
(a) Plut. in Moral. p. 829. (2) Herod. 1: vi. e. 119. (e) Philoſtr. 
e. 11. (4) Herod. I. vi. c. ie. & 120. Cor, Nep. in Milt. c. iv, 


u. Juſtin, I. ii, C+ 3. Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 321, | 5: 
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The Perſian army commanded by Datis conſiſted of 
an hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe. That 
of the Athenians amounted in all but to ten thouſand 
men. This had ten generals, of whom Miltiades was 
the chief; and theſe ten were to have the command of 
the whole army, each for a day, one after another. There 
Was a great diſpute among theſe officers, whether they 
ſhould hazard a battle, or expect the enemy within their 
walls. The latter opinion had a great majority, and ap- 
peared very reaſonable. For, what appearance of ſucceſs 


numerous and formidable an army as that of the Perſians? 
Miltiades, however, declared for the contrary opinion, 

and ſhowed, that the only means to exalt the courage of 
their own troops, and to firike a terrour into thoſe af the 
enemy, was to advance boldly towards them with an air 


fended this opinion, and brought ſome of the other com- 
manders into it, ſo that when the ſuffrages came to be 
taken, they were equal on both ſides of the queſtion, 
| Hereupon. Miltiades addreſſed himſelf to Callimachus, 
who was then * Polemarch, and had a right of voting as 
well as the ten commanders. He very warmly repre- 
ſented to him, that the fate of their country was then in 
his hands; and that his ſingle vote was to determine, 
whether Athens ſhould preſerve her liberty, or be en- 
ſlaved: and that he had it in his power by one word to 
become as famous as Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the 
authors of that liberty which the Athenians enjoyed. 
Callimachus pronounced that word in favour of Miltia- 
des's opinion. And accordingly a battle was reſolved 
= Yoo 57 

 Ariſtides reflecting, that a command which changes 
every ap muſt neceffarily be feeble, unequal, not of a 
piece, often contrary to itſelf, and incapable either of 


Opinion 


Je Polemarch at Athens was in the arnty, and te adminifler Ju 
both ano fficer aud a conſiderable ma- tice, T ſhall give a larger account 
giftrate, equally employed to command of this office in another place, . 


could there be in facing with a handful of ſoldiers, ſo 


of confidence and intrepidity. Ariſtides ſtrenuouſly de- 


projecting, or executing any uniform deſign, was, of 
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preſſing for them to expoſe their affairs to ſuch inconve- 
niencies. In order to prevent them, he judged it neceſ- 
ſary to veſt the whole power in one ſingle perſon : And 


to induce his colleagues to act conformably, he lumſelf 
ſet the firſt example of reſignation. When the day came, 


on which it was his turn to take upon him the command, 


he reſigned it to Miltiades, as the more able and expe- 


rienced general. The other commanders did the ſame, 


all ſentiments of jealouſy giving way to the love of the 
publick good : And by this day's behaviour we may learn, 


that it is almoſt as glorious to — merit in other 
perſons, as to have it in one's ſelf. Miltiades however 


thought fit to wait till his own day came. Then, like an 


able captain, he endeavoured by the advantage of the 
pune to gain what he wanted in ſtrength and number. 
e drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, that the 
enemy ſhould not be able either to ſurround him, or 
charge him in the rear. On the two ſides of his army 
he cauſed large trees to be thrown, which were cut down 
on purpoſe, in order to cover his flanks, and render the 
Perſian cavalry uſeleſs. Datis, their commander was 
very ſenſible that the place was not advantageous for him: 
But, relying upon the number of his troops, which was 
infinitely ſuperior to that of the Athenians ; and, on the 
other hand, not being willing to ſtay till the re-enforce- 
ment of the Spartans arrived, he determined to engage. 
The Athenians did not wait for the enemy's charging 
them. As ſoon as the ſignal of battle was given, they 
ran againſt the enemy with all the fury imaginable. The 
Perſians looked upon this firſt ſtep of the Athenians as a 
piece of madneſs, conſidering their army was ſo ſmall, 
4 cavalry and archers : But 

they were quickly undeceived. Herodotus obſcrves, that 
this was the firſt time the Grecians began an engagement 
by running in this manner; which may ſeem 1 
aſtoniſhing. And, indeed, was there not reaſon to ap- 


prehend, that their running would in ſome meaſure 


weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their firſt im- 
e petuoſity; 


=> 


opinion that their danger was both too great and too 
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petuoſity ; and that the ſoldiers, having quitted their 
ranks, might be out of breath, ſpent, and in diſorder, 
when they came to the enemy, who, waiting to receive 
them in good- order and without {tirring, ought, one 


advantageouſly ? (e) This conſideration engaged Pompey 
at the battle of Pharſalia, to keep his troops in a ſteady 
poſture, and to forbid them making any motion till the 
enemy made the firſt attack: () But Cæſar * blames 


tor it.: That the impetuoſity of an army's motion in run- 
ning to engage, inſpires the ſoldiers with a certain enthu- 
ſiafm and martial fury, and it gives an additional force 
to their blows, and that it increaſes and inflames their 
courage, which, by the rapid movement of ſo many 
thouſand men together, is blown up and animated, to 
uſe the expreſſion, like flames by the wind. I leave it 
to the gentlemen who profeſs arms, to decide the point 
between thoſe two great Captains, and return to my 
ſubject. | | 
The battle was very fierce and obſtinate. Miltiades 
had made the wings of his army exceeding ſtrong, but 
had left the main body more weak, and not ſo deep; the 
reaſon of which ſeems manifeſt enough. Having but 
ten thouſand men to oppoſe ſuch a numerous and valt 
army, it was impoſſible for him either to make a large 
ſront, or to give an equal depth to his battalions. He 
was obliged therefore to take his choice; and he ima- 
gined, that he could gain the victory no otherwiſe, than 
by the efforts he ſhould make by his two wings, in order 
to break and diſperſe thoſe of the Perſians ; not doubting 
but, when his wings were once victorious, they 12 
— , e 
(e) Cf, in Bell. Civil. I. iii.  (f) Plut, in Pomp. p. 656. & in Cal. 
. Quod nobis quidem nulla ratione 
fa aum à Pompeio. videtur: propte- 
rea quod eſt quædam incitatio atque 
alacritas naturaliter innata omnibus 
quæ ſtudio pugnæ incenditur. Hanc 
non reprimere, ſed augere imperato- 
res debent. C = 
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Pompey's conduct in this reſpect, and gives this reaſon 
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be able to attack the enemy's main body in flank, and 
complete the victory without much difficulty.” This was 
the e plan as Hannibal followed afterwards at the bat- 
tle of Cannæ, which ſucceeded ſo well with him, and 
which indeed can ſcarce ever fail of ſucceeding. The 
Perſians then attacked the main body of the Grecian 
army, and made their greateſt effort particularly upon the 
front. This was led by Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, who 
ſupported it a long time with an intrepid courage and 


"bravery, but were at length obliged to give ground. At 
that very inſtant came up their two victorious wings, which 


had defeated thoſe of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Nothing could he more ſeaſonable for the main body of 
the Grecian army, which began to be broken, being quite 
borne down by the number of Perſians. The ſcale was 
quickly turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. 
They all betook themſelves to their heels and fled, not 
towards their camp, but to their ſhips, that they might 
make their eſcape. The Athenians purſued them thither 
and ſet many of their veſſels on fire. On this occalion 
it was that Cynzgyrus, the brother of the poet Æſchylus, 
who laid hold of one of the ſhips, in order to get into it 
with thoſe that fled, “ had his right hand cut off, and fell 
into the ſea and was drowned. The Athenians took 
ſeven of their ſhips. They had not above two hundred 
men killed on their fide in this engagement; whereas on 
the ſide of the Perſians above ſix thouſand were {lain, 


without reckoning thoſe who fell into the ſea as they 


endeavoured to eſcape, or thoſe that were conſumed with 
the ſhips ſet on fire. | 3 
Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjuſt 
dominion uſurped by his father Piſiſtratus over the Atheni- 


ans, had the baſeneſs to become a ſervile courtier to a 


| babarian prince, and to implore his aid againſt his native 


country. Urged on by hatred and revenge, he ſuggeſted 


all 

* Tuſtin adds, that Onægyrus and weuld not let go, ſo violent wa: 
taving firſt had bis right and then his rage againſt the enemy: This ac- 
bis left hand cut off with an ax, conn! is utterly fabulous, and has not 
laid hd of the veſſel with his teeth, the leaſt appearance of truth in it. 
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all the means he could invent to load his country well 
with chains; and even put himſelf at the head of and 
its enemies, with deſign to reduce that city to aſhes to WW mn 
which he owed his birth, and againſt which he had no any 
other ground of complaint, than that ſhe would not ing i 
acknowledge him for her tyrant. An ignominious death, A 
together with everlaſting infamy entailed upon his name, Lace 
was the juſt reward of ſo black a treachery. 


men 
() Immediately after the battle, an Athenian foldier, arriv 
ſtill reeking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the lengt 
army, and ran to Athens to carry his fellow- citizens the twel 
happy news of the victory. When he arrived at the magi- mile: 
ſtrate's houſe, he only uttered two or three words, * Rejorce arrive 
rejoice, the viftory is ours, and fell down dead at his feet, they 
©) The Perſians had thought themſelves ſo ſure of Aſter 
victory, that they had brought marble to Marathon, happ; 
in order to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took Wl count 
this marble, and cauſed a ſtatue to be made of it by J 
Phidias, in honour of the goddeſs F Nemeſis, who perſti 
had a temple near the place where the battle was fought, | Tecorc 
The Perſian fleet, inſtead of failing by the iflands, in that 
order to re-enter Aſia, doubled the cape of Sunium, with ſhoulc 
the deſign of ſurpriſing Athens, before the Athenian forces as th: 
ſhould arrive there to defend the city. But the latter had defeat 
the precaution to march thither with nine tribes to ſecure power 
their country, and performed their march with ſo much almoſt 
expedition, that they arrived there the ſame day. The appea 
diltance from Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, certair 
or fifteen French leagues. This was a great deal for an what 
army that had juſt undergone a long and rude battle. B genera 
this means the deſigns of their enemies miſcarried. Intrepi 
Ariſtides the only general that ſtayed at Marathon with a zeal 
his tribe, to take care of the ſpoil and priſoners, acted and de 
fuitably to the good opinion that was entertained of him. timent 
For, though gold and ſilver were ſcattered about in abun- much 
dance in the enemy's camp, and though all the tents 25 lence « 
de glor. n. f. 347. 5 I. i. p. 62. | 
Order nj 


rer der the livelineſ* of the Greek ex- Buſineſs was to puniſh injuſtice and 
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well as gallics that were taken, were full of rich clothes 
and coſtly furniture, and treaſure of all kinds to an 
immenſe value, he not only was not tempted to touch 


ing it. 

be 7 ſoon as the day of the full moon was over, the 
Lacedzmonians began their march with twe thouſand 
men; and, having travelled with all imaginable expedition 
arrived in Attica after three days hard 5 the 


twelve hundred ſtadia, or one hundred and fifty Engliſh 
miles. (i) The battle was fought the day before they 
arrived: However, they proceeded to Marathon, where 


* 


After having congratulated the Athenians on the 


happy ſucceſs of the battle, they returned to their own 
country. EY, 5 


by They were hindered by a fooliſh and ridiculous ſu- 
ho perſtition from having a ſhare in the moſt glorious action 
ht. recorded in hiſtory. For it is almoſt without example 
in that ſuch an handful of men, as the Athenians were, 
1th ſhould not only make head againſt ſo numerous an army 
ces as that of the Perſians, but ſhould entirely rout/ and 
had defeat them. One is aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo {rmidable a 
ure power attack fo ſmall a city and miſcarry ; and we are 
uch almoſt tempted to diſbelieve the truth of an event that 
The appears ſo improbable, and which nevertheleſs is ve 
iles, certain and unqueſtionable. This battle alone ſhows 
an what wonderful things may be performed by an able 
B general, who knows how to take his advantages; by the 

intrepidity of ſoldiers, who are not afraid of death; by 
with a zeal for one's country; the love of liberty; an hatred 
Qed and deteſtation of ſlavery and tyranny; which were ſen- 
him. ments natural to the Athenians; but undoubtedly very 
bun- much augmented and inflamed in them by the very pre- 
ts 28 lence of Hippias whom they dreaded to have again for 
well their maſter, after all that had paſſed between them. | 
whoſe (i) Iſocr. in Panegr. p. 113. 


Plato, 


any of it himſelf, but hindred every body elfe from touch- 


length of the way from Sparta to Attica, was no leſs than 


they found the fields covered with dead bodies and riches. 


HIS TOR W OIL TEE 

- (&) Plato, in more places than one, makes it his buſineſs 
to extol the battle of Marathon, and 1s for having that 
action conſidered as the ſource and original cauſe of al] 
the victories that were gained afterwards, It was un- 
doubtedly this victory that deprived the Perſian power 


at that terrour which had rendered them fo formidable, 


and made every thing ſtoop before them: It was this vic- 
tory that taught the 0 to know their own ſtrength, 
and not to tremble before an enemy, terrible only in name; 

that made them find by experience, that victory does not 


depend ſo much upon the number, as the courage of 


troops; that ſet before their eyes in a moſt conſpicuous 
light, the glory there is in ſacrificing one's life in the de- 
fence of our country, and for the preſervation of liberty ; 
and laſtly, that inſpired them, through the whole courſe of 
ſucceeding ages, with a noble emulation and warm deſire 
to imitate their anceſtors, and not to degenerate from their 
virtue. For on all important occaſions, it was cuftomary 
among them to. put the people in mind of Mikiades 


and his invincible troop, that is, of a little army of heroes, 


whoſe intrepidity and bravery had done ſo much honour to 
Ames 7. 3 Ho 
() Thoſe that were ſlain in the battle had all the 
honour immediately paid to them that was due to their 
merit. IlIluſtrious monuments: were erected to them all 
in .the very place where the -battle was fought; upon 
which their own names and that of their tribes were 
recorded. There were three diſtinct ſets of monuments 
ſeparately ſet up, one for.the Athenians, another for the 
Platzans, and a third for the ſlaves, whom they had admitted 
among their ſoldiers on that occaſion. Miltiades's tomb 
was erected afterwards in the fame place. | 
(m) The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon what 

the Athenians did to honour the memory of their general 
deſerves to be taken notice of. 

| ſpeaking of the Romans, our anceſtors rewarded virtue by 
marks of diſtinction, that were not ſtately or magnificent, 
but ſuch as were rarely granted, and for that very reaſon 

| 55 5 were 

Et. lib. de. Leg. p. 698, & 699 


(4) T Menex. p. 239 240, ; | 
(.:) Cor, Nep. in Mik. c. vi. 


) Fauſ. in Attic, p. 60, 01, 
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were highly eſteemed ; whereas now they are fo profuſely 
beſtowed, that little or no value is ſet upon them. The 
fame thing happened, adds he, among the Athenians. All 
the honour that was paid to Miltiades, the great dehverer 
of Athens and of all Greece, was, that in a picture of the 
battle of Marathon, drawn by order of the Athenians, he 
was repreſented at the head of - the ten commanders, ex- 
horting the foldiers, and ſetting them an example of 
their duty. But this fame people in later ages, being 
crown more powerful, and corrupted by the flatteries of 
their orators, decreed three hundred ſtatues to Demetrius 
Phalereus. : | | 

'n) Plutarch makes the ſame reflection, and wiſely 
obſcrves, that the * honour which is paid to great men 
ought not to be looked upon as the erin of their 
illuſtrious actions, but only as a mark of the eſteem of 
them, whereof ſuch monuments are intended to perpetuate 
the remembrance. It is not then the ſtatelinels or mag- 
nificence of publick monuments, which gives them their 
value, or makes them durable, but the 7 
of thoſe that erect them. The three hundred ſtatues of 
Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown down even in his 


own life-time, but the picture in which Miltiades's 


courage was. repreſented was preſerved many ages after 


him, | | | 
() This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery, 
adorned and enriched with different paintings, all excellent 
in their kind, and done by the greateſt maſters; which 
tor that reaſon was called Tominn ſignifying varied and 
diverſified, The celebrated Polygnotus, a native of the 
ile of Thaſos, and one of the fineſt painters of his time 
painted this picture, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it; and, 
as he valued himſelf upon his honour, and was more at- 
tached to glory than intereſt, he did it gratis, and would 
not receive any recompence for it. The city of Athens 
tnerefore rewarded him with a ſort of coin, that was 
(2) In præc. de rep. ger. p. 820. (9 )Plin l. xxxv. c. 9. 
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more acceptable to his taſte by procuring: an order from 
the Amphyctions to appoint him a publick lodging in the 
city, where he might live during his own pleaſure. 
(p) The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades 
was of no very long duration. After the battle of Mara- 
thon, he defired and obtained the command of a fleet of 
| feventy ſhips, in order to puniſh and ſubdue the iſlands 
that had favoured the Barbarians. Accordingly he re-. 
duced ſeveral of them: But having had ill ſucceſs in the 
iſle of Paros, and, upon a falſe report of the arrival of 
the enemy's fleet, having raiſed the ſiege which he 
had laid to the capital city, wherein he had re- 
ceived a very dangerous wound,. he returned. to Athens. 
with his fleet and was there impeached by a citizen, 
called Xanthippus, whe accuſed him of having raiſed the. 
ſiege through treachery, and in conſideration of a great 
ſum of money given him by the king of Perſia. As 
little probability as there was in this accuſation, it never- 
theleſs took place againſt the merit and innocence of Milti- 
ades. (q) He was condemned to loſe his life, and to de 
thrown into the Barathrum; a ſentence paſſed only upon 
the greateſt criminals and malefactors. The magiſtrate 
oppoſed the execution of ſo unjuſt a condemnation. All 
the favour ſhown to this preſerver of his country, was 
to have the ſentence of death commuted into a penalty of 
fifty talents, or fifty thouſand crowns French money, being 
the ſum to which the expences of the fleet, that had been 
equipped upon his ſollicitation and advice, amounted. 
Not being rich enough to pay this ſum, he was put into 
priſon, where he died of the wound he had received 
at Paros. Cimon, his ſon, who was at this time ver) 
young, ſignaliſed his piety on this occaſion, as we ſhall 


find in the ſequel he did his courage afterwards. He 


purchafed: the permiflion of eo his father's body, 
by paying the fine of fifty thouſand crewns, in which 


he had been condemned; which ſum the young man 


raiſed as well as. he could, by the aſſiſtance of his friends 
and relations, 3 : Cornelius 


(2) Herod, I.. c. 132, & 136. Cor Nep. in Milt. c. vii, & viii 
(20 Flut. in Georg. p. 519 3 
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Cornelius Nepos obſerves, that what chiefly induced 
the Athenians to act in this manner, with regard to 


| Miltiades, was only his merit and great reputation, which 
made the people, who were but lately delivered from the 


yoke of ſlavery under Piſiſtratus, apprehend that Miltiades 
who had been tyrant before in the Cherſoneſus, might, 
affect the ſame at Athens. They therefore choſe rather 
to puniſh an innocent perſon, than to be under perpetual 
apprehenſions of him. To this ſame principal was the 
inſtitution of the oſtraciſm at Athens ovivg (7) I have 
elſewhere given an account of the moſt plauſible reaſons 


upon which the oſtraciſm could be founded: But I do not 


ſee how we can fully juſtify ſo ſtrange a policy, to which 


all merit becomes ſuſpected, and virtue itſelf appears 
criminal. 1 


(s) This appears plainly in the baniſhment of Ariſtides. 
His inviolable attachment to juſtice obliged him on many 
occaſions to oppoſe Themiſtocles, who did not pique him- 


ſelf upon his delicacy in that reſpect, and who ſpared no 


intrigues and cabals to engage the ſuffrages of the people 
for removing a rival who always nerd his ambitious 
deſigns. + This is a ſtrange inſtance, that a perſon may 
be ſuperior in merit and virtue, without being bo 

The 1mpetuous eloquence of Themiſtocles bore down the 
Juſtice of Ariſtides, and occaſioned his baniſhment. In 
this kind of trial the eitizens gave their ſuffrages by writing 
the name of the accuſed perfon upon a ſhell, called in 


Greek orpaxov, from whence came the term, oftraciſm. 


On this occaſion a peaſant, who could not write and did 
not know Ariſtides, applied to himſelf and deſired him 
to put the name of Ariſtides upon his ſhell. © Has he 
done you any wrong, faid Ariſtides, © that you are for 

a | | « condemning 


(r) Man, d' Etud. Tom. iii. p. 407. 


* Hzc populus reſpiciens maluit abſtinentia, ut unus poſt hominum 
eum 1nnocentem plecti, quam ſe diu- memorium, quod quidem nos audi- 
tius eſſe in timore, erimus, cognomine [uſtus fit appel- 
In his cognitum eſt, quanto an - latus; tamen a Themiſtocle collabe- 
tiſtaret eloquentia innocentiæ. Quan- factus teſtulà i113 exilio decem anno- 


quam enim adeo excellebat Ariſtides rum multatus eſt. Cor. Nep. in Arif. 


or 


in credit. 


(% Plut. in Ariſt. p. 322, 323. 
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% condemning him in this manner? —“ No,” replied 
the other, „ do not ſo much as know him; but I am 
© quite tired and angry with hearing every body call him 
© the Fut. Ariſtides, without ſaying a word more, 
calmly took the ſhell, wrote his own name in it, and 
returned it. He ſet out for his baniſhment, imploring the 
gods that no accident might befall his country to make it 
regret him. The “ great Camillus, in a like caſe, did 
not imitate his generoſity, and prayed to a quite different 
effect, deſiring the gods to force his ungrateful country by 
ſome misfortune to have occaſion for his aid, and recall 
| liam as ſoon as poſſible. , 

( O happy republick, cries out Valerius Maximus, 
ſpeaking of Ariſtides's baniſhment, which, after having 


164 


ſo baſely treated the moſt virtuous man it ever produced, 
has ſtill been able to find citizens zealouſly and faithfully 
attahced to her ſervice! Telices Athenas, que poſt illius 
exilium invenire aliquem aut virum bonum, aut amantem ſui 
civem potuerunt ; cum quo tunc ipſa ſanctitas migravit ! 


SECT. VIII. Darius reſolves to make war in perſon 
againſi Egypt and againſt Greece: Is prevented by death, 
Diſpute between two of his ſons, concerning the Fa 
to the crown. XERXES ts choſen king. 


(4) JN HEN Darius received the news of the defeat 


of his army at Marathon, he was violently en- 


* 


| raged; and that bad ſucceſs was ſo far from diſcouraging 


or diverting him fom carrying on the war _ Greece, 
that it only ſervedto animate him to purſue it with the 
reater vigour, in order to be revenged at the ſame time 
Pr the burning of Sardis, and for the diſhonour incurred 
at Marathon. Being thus determined to march in perſon 
with all his forces, he diſpatched orders to all his ſubjects 
in the ſeveral provinces of 
for this expedition: ws ( 
(4) Herod. I. vii. e. 


(2) Val, Max. I. v. c. 3. 5 


* Jn exilium abiit, precatus ab defiderium ſui civitati ingratæ face- 


diis immortalibus, fi exilio fibi ea in- 


rent, Liv. l. v. x. 32. 
Juria fierit, primo quoque tempore | 
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Aſter having ſpent three years in making the neceſſary 
preparations, he had another war to carry on, occaſioned 
by the revolt of Egypt. It ſeems from what we read in 
(x) Diodorus Siculus, that Darius went thither himſelf 
to quell it, and that he ſucceeded. The hiſtorian relates 
that upon this prince's deſiring to have his ſtatue placed 
before that of Seſoſtris, the chief prieſt of the Egyptians 
told him, he had not yet equalled the glory of that conque- 
ror; and that the king, without being offended at the 
Egyptian prieſt's freedom, made anſwer, that he would 
endeavour to ſurpaſs it. Diodorus adds further, that Da- 
rius, deteſting the 1mpious cruelty which his predeceſſor 
Cambyſes had exerciſed in that country, expreſſed great 
reverence for their gods and temples ; that he had ſeveral 
converſations with the Egyptian prieſts upon matters of 
religion and government; and that having learnt of 
them, .with what gentleneſs their ancient kings uſed to 
treat their ſubjects, he endeavoured, after his return into 
Perſia, to form himſelf upon their model. But (y) He- 
rodotus, more worthy of belief in this particular than Di- 
odorus, only obſerves, that this prince reſolving at once 
to chaſtiſe his revolted ſubjects, and to be avenged of his 
ancient enemies, determined to make war againſt both at 
the ſame time, and to attack Greece in perſoa with the 
groſs of his army, whillt the reſt of it was employed in 
the reduction of Egypt. | Ty . 

(2) According to an ancient cuſtom among the Per- 
ſians, their king was not allowed to go to war without 
having firſt named the perſon that ſhould ſucceed him in 
the throhe ; a cuſtom wiſely eſtabliſhed to prevent the 
ſtate's being expoſed to the troubles which generally at- 
end the uncertainty of a ſucceifor ; to the inconveniencies 
ff anarchy, and to the cabals of various pretenders. Da- 
rius, before he undertook his expedition againſt Greece, 
thought himſelf the more obliged to obſcrve this rule,' as - 
he was already advanced in years, and as there was a dif- 
erence between two of his ſons, upon the point of ſuc- 
eeding to the empire; which difference might occaſion 

| ; cf A HEE a civil 
r*) Lib. i. P- 54+ & 85. . (y) Lib. vi. c. 2. (>) Ibid, c, 2, & 3. 
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a civil war after his death, if he left it undetermined, 
Darius had three ſons by his firſt wife, the daughter of 
Gobrias, all three born before their father came to the 
crown; and four more by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
who were all born after their father's acceſſion to the 
throne ; Artabazanes, called by Juſtin Artemenes, was 
the eldeſt of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Arta- 
bazanes alledged in his own, behalf, that, as he was the 
eldeſt of all the brothers, the right of ſucceſſion, according 
to the cuſtom and practice of all nations, belonged to him 
preferably to all the reſt. Xerxes's argument was, that 
as he was the ſon of Darius by Atoſſa, the daughter of 
Cyrus, who founded the Perſian empire, it was more 


Jul that the crown of Cyrus ſhould devolve upon one of 


is deſcendants, than upon one who was not. Demara- 
tus, a Spartan king, unjuſtly depoſed by his ſubjects, and 
at that time in exile at the court of Perſia, ſecretly ſug- 
eſted to Xerxes another argument to ſupport his preten- 
: . That Artabazanes was indeed the eldeſt ſon of 
Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the eldeſt ſon of the king; 
and therefore, Artabazanes being born when his father 
was but a private perſon, all he could pretend to, on ac- 
count of his ſeniority, was only to inherit his private 
eſtate; but that he, Xerxes, being the firſt born ſon of 
the king, had the beſt right to ſucceed to the crown. He 
further ſupported this argument by the example of the 
Lacedæmonians, who a ee. none to inherit the king- 
dom, but thoſe children that were born after their fa- 
ther's acceſſion. The right of ſucceeding was accordingly 
determined in favour of Xerxes. 5 
* Juſtin (a) and Plutarch place this diſpute after De- 
rius's deceaſe. They both take notice of the prudent con- 
duct of theſe two brothers on ſo nice an occaſion. Ac- 
| | | _ cording 
(a) Juſtin, I. ii. e. 10. Plut. de frat. amore, p. 443. 


* Aded fraterna contentio fuit, ut que ipſum fine arbitris, fine con 
nec victor inſultaverit, nec victus tio fuerit. Tanto moderatiùs tum 


doluerit? ipſoque litis tempore invi- fratres inter ſe regua maxima din 


cem munera miſerint; jucunda quo- debant, quam nunc exigua paul 
que inter fe non ſolum, fed credula moni partiuatur. Juin. 
convivia habuerint: judicium quo- . 
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cording to their manner of relating this fact, Artabazanes 
was abſent when the king died; and Xerxes immediately 
aſſumed all the marks, and exerciſed all the functions of 
the ſovereignty. But, upon his brother's returning home, 
he quitted the diadem and the tiara, which he wore in 
ſuch a manner as only ſuited the king, went out to meet 
him, and ſhewed him all imaginable reſpect. They 
agreed to make their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of 
their difference, and without any further appeal, to ac- 
quieſce in his deciſion. All the while this diſpute laſted, 
the two brothers ſhowed one another all the demonſtra- 
tions of a truely fraternal friendſhip, by keeping up a 
continual intercourſe of preſents and entertainments, from 
whence their mutual eſteem and confidence for each other 


baniſhed all their fears and ſuſpicions on both ſides ; and 


introduced an unconſtrained chearfulneſs, and a perfe& 
ſecurity. This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtin, highly worthy 
of our admiration : To ſee, whilſt moſt brothers are at 
daggers-drawing with one another about a ſmall patri- 
mony, with what moderation and temper both waited for 
a deciſion, which was to diſpoſe of the greateſt empire 
then in the univerſe. When Artabazanes gave judgment 
in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes the ſame inſtant proſ- 
trated himſelf before him, acknowledging him for his 
maſter, and placed him upon the throne with his own 
hand; by which proceeding he ſhowed a greatneſs of 


dignities. This ready acquieſcence in a ſentence fo con- 
trary to his intereſts, was not the effect of an artful 
licy, that knows how to diſſemble upon occaſion, 5 
derive honour to itſelf from what it could not prevent : 
No; it Z from a real reſpe& for the laws, a 
ection for his brother, and an indifference for 
that which ſo warmly inflames the ambition of mankind, 
and ſo frequently arms the neareſt relations againſt each 
Other. For his part, during his whole life, he continued 
firmly attached to the intereſts of Xerxes, and proſecuted 
them with ſo much ardour and zeal, that he loſt his life 
in his ſervice at the battle of Salamin. 4 
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16% . HISTORY OF THE: 
() At what ever time this diſpute is to be placed, it is 
evident Darius could not execute ihe double expedition he 


was meditating againſt Egypt and Greece; and that he 


was prevented by death from purſuing that project. He 


had reigned thirty-ſix years. I he epitaph * of this prince, - 


which contains a boaſt, that he could drink much without 
diſordering his reaſon, proves that the Perſians actually 
thought that circumſtance for their glory. We {hall {ce 


in the ſequel, that Cyrus the younger aſcribes this quality 
to himſelf, as a perfection that rendered him more wor- 


thy of the throne than his elder brother. Who in theſe 


times would think of annexing this merit to the qualifica- 


tions of an excellent prince? 

This prince had many excellent qualities, but they were 
attended with great failings; and the kingdom felt the ef- 
teas both of the one and the other. + For ſuch is the 
condition of princes, they never act nor live for them- 
ſelves alone. Whatever they are, either as to good or 
evil, they are for their people ; and the intereſts of the 


one and the other are inſeparable. Darius had a great 
fund of gentleneſs, equity, clemency, and kindneſs for 


his people: He loved juſtice, and reſpected the laws: 


He elteemed merit, and was careful to reward it: 


He was not jealous of his rank or authority, ſo as to ex- 
act a forced homage, or to render himſelf inacceſſible; 
and notwithſtanding his own great experience and abilities 


in publick affairs, he would hearken to the advice of 


others, and reap the benefit of their counſels. It is of him 
the holy (c) Scripture ſpeaks, where it ſays, that he did no- 
thing without conſulting the wiſe men of his court. He 


vas not afraid of expoſing his $64 in battle, and was 


always cool even in the heat of action: (4) He faid of 
himſelf, that the moſt imminent and preſſing danger 
ſerved only to encreaſe his courage and his prudence: In 


a word, there have been few princes more expert than he 


in the art of governing, or more experienced in the buſi- 

: „„ HC | | -neſs 

(5) Herod. I. vi. c. 4. /e) Eſth. i. 13. (4) Plut. in Apoph. p. 172. 

* *HFuvagpanv I de me m:Avv,y f Ita nati eſtis, ut bona mala- 

5 g⁰,νι,mͤqnqdg. Atben. I. x. p. que veſtra ad temp. pertineant. 
434 | | | * LY S. 8. 
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neſs of war. Nor was the glory of being a conqueror, 
if that may be called a glory, wanting to his character. 
For he not only reſtored and entirely confirmed the em- 
pire of Cyrus, which had been very much ſhaken by the 
ill conduct of Cambyſes and the Magian impoſtor; but 
he likewiſe added many great and rich provinces to it, and 
particularly India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the iſles con- 
tiguous to the coaſts of Ionia. i 
Hut ſometimes theſe good qualities of his gave way to 
failings of a quite oppoſite nature. Do we ſee any thing 
like Darivs's uſual gentleneſs and good nature in his treat- 
ment of that unfortunate father, who deſired the favour 
of him to leave one of his three ſons at home, while the 
other two followed the king in his expedition? Was there 
ever an occaſion wherein he had more need of counſel 
than when he formed the.deſign of making war upon the 
Scythians ? And could any one give more prudent advice 


. than what his brother gave him on that occaſion? But he 
, would not follow it. Does their appear in that whole 
t expedition any mark of wiſdom or prudence? What do 
: we ſee in all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his 
greatneſs, who fancies there is nothing in the world that 


can refiſt him; and whoſe weak ambition to ſignaliſe 
himſelf by an extraordinary conqueſt, has ſtifled all the 


; good ſenſe, judgement, and even military knowledge, he 
8 poſſeſſed Die 0 ty 5 
if What conſtitutes the ſolid glory of Darius's reign is, 
= his being choſen by God himſelf, as Cyrus had been be- 
fore, to be the inſtrument of his mercies towards his peo- 
e ple, the declared protector of the Iſraelites, and the re- 
= ſtorer of the temple at Jeruſalem. The reader may ſee 
of this part of his hiſtory in the book of Ezra, and in the 
er writings of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, _ 
In 
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CHAP. II. FF dice 


The hiſtory of XERxXES, intermixed with that of the Sr, 
| 2 Greeks. tives; 

FERXESs rei 2 | his pre 

s reign laſted but twelve years, but abounds names 

with great events. was un 

SECT. I. XERXISs, after having reduced Egypt, makes he 3 

Preparations for carrying the war into Greece. He hilds try had 

a council. The wiſe diſcourſe of ARTA BANES. Mur ect of 

7s reſolved upon. | | this Wa 


(e) VERX ES, having aſcended the throne, employed Lurope 
A. the firſt year of his reign in carrying on the pre- He ade 
Tor gs begun by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. his fat 

He alſo confirmed to the Jews at Jeruſalem all the privi- cute hi 
leges granted them by his father, and particularly that reward. 
which aſſigned them the tribute of Samaria, for the ſup- valour 


plying of them with victims for the temple of God. Mar 

(f) In the ſecond year of his reign he marched againſt ceſsful 
the Egyptians, and having reduced and ſubdued thoſe re- ambitic 
bels, he made the yoke of their ſubjection more heavy; comma 
| then giving the government of that province to his brother He beg 
| Achemenes, he returned about the latter end of the year gone bc 
to Suſa. . - how tl 
| g) Herodotus, the famous hiſtorian, was born this done to 
| ſame year at Halicarnaſſus in Caria. For he was fifty- and rej 
three years old when the Peloponneſian war firſt began. without 
| (Y) Xerxes, puffed up with his ſucceſs againit the For a p 
| TAS determined to make war againſt the Greclans. queſt of 
| (He (i) did not intend, he ſaid, to buy the figs of Attica, and ofte 
which were very excellent, any longer, becauſe he would to him 

eat no more of them till he was maſter of the country.) athrm, 
But before he engaged in an enterpriſe of that importance, to come 
he thought proper to aſſemble his council, and take the the forc 
advice BN wm 

e) A. M. „Ant. J. C. 485. Herod. 1. vii. c. 5. \. Antiq Mat the 
| * 5. ihe (F) a] M. 15 Ant. J. C. og 11 15 c. 4 in then 


(8) ne XV. 3. (#) Herode l. vii. c. 8—18. (i) Plus 
in Apoph. P. 173. EC 
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advice of all the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons of his 
court. He laid before them the deſign he had of making 


war againſt Greece, and acquainted them with his mo- 


tives; which were, the deſire of imitating the example of 
his predeceſſors, who had all of them deltinguiſhed their 
names and reigns by noble enterpriſes ; the obligation he 


was under to revenge the inſolence of the Athenians, who 


had preſumed to fall upon Sardis, and reduce it to aſhes ; 
the neceſſity he was under to avenge the diſgrace his coun- 


try had received at the battle of Marathon; and the proſ- 


pect of the great advantages that might be reaped from 
this war, which would be attended with the conqueſt of 
Europe, the molt rich and fertile country in the univerſe. 
He added further, that this war had been reſolved on by 
his father Darius, and he meant only to follow and exe- 


cute his intentions; he concluded, with promiſing ample 


rewards to thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
valour in the expedition, . 

Mardonius, the ſame perſon that had been ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful in Darius's reign, grown neither wiſer, nor leſs 
ambitious by his ill ſucceſs, and extremely affecting the 
command of the army, was the firſt who gave his opinion. 
He began by extolling Xerxes above all the kings that had 
gone before or ſhould ſucceed him. He endeavoured to 
how the indiſpenſable neceſſity of avenging the diſhonour 
done to the Perſian name : He diſparaged the Grecians, 
and repreſented” them as a cowardly timorous people, 
without courage, Without forces, or experience in war. 
For a proof of what he ſaid, he mentioned his own con- 
queſt of Macedonia, which he exaggerated in a very vain 
and oſtentatious manner, as if that people had ſubmitted 
to him without any reſiſtance. He preſumed even to 
affirm, that not any of the Grecian nations would venture 
to come out againſt Xerxes, Who would march with all 


the forces of Aſia; and if they had the temerity to pre- 
| ſent themſelves before him, they would learn to their colt, 


that the Perſians were the braveſt and moſt warlike nation 
in the world. | | 
1 „ The 


| 
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The reſt of the council, perceiving that this flattering 


diſcourſe extremely pleaſed the king, were afraid to con- 


tradict it, and all kept ſilence. This was almoſt an una- 
voidable conſequence of Xerxes's manner of proceeding, 
A wile prince, when he propoſes an affair in council, 
and really deſires that every one ſhould ſpeak his true ſen- 
timents, is extremely careful to conceal his own opinion, 
that he may put no conſtraint upon that of others, but 
leave them entirely at liberty. Neri, on the contrary, 
had openly diſcovered his own inclination, or rather re- 
ſolution to undertake the war. When a prince ads in 


this manner, he will always find artful flatterers, who be- 


ing eager to infinuate themſelves and to pleaſe, and ever 
ready to comply with his paſſions, will not fail to ſecond 
his opinion with ſpecious and plauſible reaſons ; whilſt 
thoſe who would be capable of giving good counſel, are 
reſtrained by fear ; there being very few courtiers who 
love their prince well enough, and have ſufficient courage 
to venture to diſpleaſe him, by diſputing what they know 
to be his taſte or opinion. | 0 
Ihe exceſſive praiſes given by Mardonius to Xerxes, 
which are the uſual*language of flatterers, ought to have 
rendered him ſuſpicious to the king, and made him ap- 
prehend, that under an ee of zeal for his glory, 
that nobleman endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, 
and the violent deſire he had to command the army. But 


theſe ſweet and flattering words, which pode like a fer- | 


pent under flowers, are ſo far from diſpleaſing princes, 
that they captivate and charm them. They do not con- 
ſider, that men flatter and praiſe them, becauſe they be- 
lieve them weak and vain enough to ſuffer themſelves to 
be deceived by commendations, that bear no proportion 
to their merits and actions. 8 ; | 
This behaviour of the king made the whole councll 
mute. In this general ſilence, Artabanes, the king“ 
uncle, a prince very venerable for his age and prudence, 
made the following ſpeech. *© Permit me, great E 
ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to Xerxes, © to deliver m) 
e ſentiments to you on this occaſion with a liberty on 
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« hle to my age and your intereſt, When Darius, your 


« father and my brother, firſt thought of making war 
« againſt the Scythians, I uſed all my endeavours to di- 
« yert him from it. I need not tell you what that enter- 
« priſe coſt, or what was the ſucceſs of it. The people 
« you are going to attack are infinitely more formidable 
« than the Scythians. The Grecians are e{tzemed the 
« yery belt troops in the world, either by land or ſea. 
« If the Athenians alone could defeat the numerous army 
a « commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought 
. « we to expect from all the ſtates of Greece united to- 


* « gether? You deſign to paſs from Aſia into Europe, by 


8 10 laying a bridge over the fea. And what will become 
q „e of us, if the Athenians, proving victorious, thould ad- 
| *« vance to this bridge with their fleet, and break it 
2 cc down? J ſtill tremble when I conſider, that in the 
$ « Scythian expedition, the life of the king your father, 
ö « and the fafety of all his army, were reduced to depend 
5 « upon the fidelity of one ſingle man: and that if Hyſti- 
Cc 


æus the Meliſian had, in compliance with the ſtrong 
inſtances made to him, conſented to break down the 
* bridge, which had been laid over the Danube, the Per- 
ſian empire had been entirely ruined. Do not expoſe 
yourſelf, Sir, to the like danger, eſpecially ſince you 
are not obliged to do it. Take time at leaſt to retiect 
upon it. When we have maturely deliberated upon 
an affair, whatever happens to be the ſucceſs of it, we 
have nothing to impute to ourſelves, Precipitation, 
beſides its being imprudent, is almoſt always unfor- 
tunate, and attended with fatal conſequences. Above 
all, do not ſuffer yourſelf, great prince, to be dazzled 
with the vain ſplendour of imaginary glory, or with 
the pompous appearance of your troops. The higheſt 
and moſt lofty trees have the moſt reaſon to dread the 
thunder. As God alone is truely great, he is an ene- 
my to * pride, and takes pleaſure in humbling every 
* thing that exalteth itſelf : And very often the moſt nu- 
6 $42 « merous 
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« merous armies fly before an handful of men, becauſe 
« he inſpires theſe with courage, and ſcatters terrour 
« among the others.“ : 

Artabanes, after having ſpoken thus to the king, 
turned himſelf towards Mardonius, and reproached him 
with his want of ſincerity or judgement, in giving the 
king a notion of the Grecians ſo directly contrary to 
truth ; and ſhowed him how extremely he was to blame 
for defiring rathly to engage the nation in war, which 
nothing but his own views of intereſt and ambition could 
tempt him to adviſe, © If a war be reſolved upon,” 
added he, © let the king, whoſe life is dear to us all, re- 
„ main in Perſia: And do you, ſince you fo ardently 
« deſire it, march at the head of the moſt numerous army 
« that can be aſſembled. In the mean time, let your 
children and mine be given up as a pledge, to anſwer 
« for the ſucceſs of the war. If the iſſue of it be favour- 
able, I conſent that mine be put to death“: But if it 
proves otherwiſe, as I well foreſee it will, then I de- 
« fire that your children, and you yourſelf on your re- 
« turn, may be treated in ſuch a manner as you deſerve, 
for the raſh counſel you have given your maſter.” 

Xerxes, who was not accuſtomed to have his ſenti- 
ments contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. 
«© Thank the gods, (ſays he to Artabanes) that you are 
« my father's brother; were it not for that, you ſhould 
this moment ſuffer the juſt reward of your audacious 
« behaviour. But I will puniſh you for it in another 
« manner, by leaving you here among the women, whom 
« you too much reſemble in your cowardice=and fear, 
„ whilſt I march at the head of my troops, where my 
« duty and glory call me.” 

Artabanes had expreſſed his ſentiments in very reſpect- 
ful and inoffenſive terms: Xerxes nevertheleſs was ex- 


tremely offended. It is the + misfortune of princes, | 


ſpoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing as dry and 
auſtere that is ſincere and ingenuous, and to regard 8 
| COunlel, 


* ny. ſhould the children be pu- ut àſpera quæ utilia, nee quicquam 
niſhed for their father's faults ? niſi jucundum & lætum accipiank 
+ Ita ſormatis principum auribus, Tacit. Hit. I. iti, c. 56. 
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counſel, delivered with a generous and diſintereſted free- 
dom, as a ſeditious preſumption. They do not conſider, 
that even a good man never dares to tell them all he 
thinks, or diſcover the ae truth ;eſpecially in things 
that may be diſagreeable to their humour: and that what 
of is a ſincere and faithful friend, 
who will conceal nothing from them. A prince ought to 
think himſelf very happy, if in his whole reign he finds 
but one man born with that degree of generoſity, who 
certainly ought to be conſidered as the molt valuable trea- 
ſure of the ſtate, as he is, if the expreſſion may be ad- 
mitted, both the moſt neceſſary, and at the ſame time 
the molt rare inſtrument * of government. 1 

Xerxes himſelf acknowledged this upon the occaſion 
we are ſpeaking of. When the firſt emotions of his an- 
ger were over, and he had had time to reflect on his pil- 
low upon the different counſels that were given him, he 
confeſſed he had been to blame to give his uncle ſuch 
harſh language, and was not aſhamed to confeſs his fault 
the next day in open council, ingenuoully owning, that 
the heat of his youth, and his want of experience, had 
made him negligent in paying the regard due to a prince 
ſo worthy of reſpect as Artabanes, both for his age and 
wiſdom : and declaring at the ſaine time, that he was 
come over to his opinion, notwithſtanding a dream he 
had had in the night, wherein a viſion had appeared to 
him, and warmly exhorted him to undertake that war. 
All the lords who compoſed the council were raviſhed to 
hear the king ſpeak in this manner ; and to teſtify their 
Joy, they fell proſtrate before him, ſtriving who ſhould 
moſt extol the glory of ſuch a proceeding ; nor could their 
praiſes on ſuch an occaſion be at all ſulpected. + For it 
1s no hard matter to diſcern, whether the praiſes given to 
princes proceed from the heart, and are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from the lips only, as an 
effect of mere flattery and deceit. That ſincere and _ 

| I ble 

_ * Nullum majus boni imperii * If quando adumbrata lzti- 
inſtrumentum quam bonus amicus. tia facta imperatorum celebrantur. 


Tacit, Hi. I. iv. c. 7. Tacit, Annal. I. iv. c. 31. 
Nee occultum eſt quando ex 
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ble declaration of the king's, far from appearing as 1 
weakneſs in him, was looked upon by them as the effort 


of a great foul, which riſes above its faults, in bravely : 


confeſſing them, by way of reparation and atonement, 
They admired the nobleneſs of this procedure the more, 
as they knew that princes educated like Xerxes, in a vain 
haughtineſs and falſe glory, are never diſpoſed to own 
themſelves in the wrong, and generally make uſe of their 
authority to juſtify, with pride and obſtinacy, whatever 


faults on fan committed through 1gnorance or impru- 


dence. We may venture, I think, to ſay, that it is more 
Glorious to riſe in this manner, than it would be never to 
have fallen. Certainly there 1s nothing greater, and at 
the ſame time more rare and uncommon, than to ſee-a 
mighty and powerful prince, and that in the time of his 
greateſt proſperity, acknowledge his faults, when he hap- 
pens to commit any, without ſeeking pretexts or excuſes 
to cover them ; pay homage to truth, even when 1t 1s 
againſt him and condemns him ; and leave other princes, 
who have a falſe delicacy concerning their grandeur, the 


ſhame of always abounding with errors and defects, and 


of never owning that they have any. 


The night following, the ſame phantom, if we may 


believe Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and re- 
peated the ſame ſolicitations with new menaces and 


threatenings. > Xerxes communicated what paſſed to his 


uncle, and in order to find out whether this viſion was 
divine or not, entreated him earneſtly to put on the royal 
robes, to aſcend the throne, and afterwards to take his 
place in his bed for the night. Artabanes hereupon dil- 
courſed very ſenſibly and rationally with the king upon 
the vanity of dreams; and then coming to what per- 
ſonally regarded him: * I look upon it (ſays he) 


4 almoſt equally commendable to thin well one's ſelf, 


« or to hearken with docility to the good counſels of 


« Others. 


* This thought is in Hefiod, Opera quid in rem fit; ſecundum eum, 
& dies, v. 293. Cic. pro Cluent. qui bene monenti obediat : qui nec 
27. 84. & Tit. Liv. J. xxii. 1. 19, ipſe conſulere, nec alteri patcis 
Sæpe ego audivi, milites, eum pri- ſciat, eum extremi ingenii eſie. 
mum eſſe virum, qui ipſe conſulat = 
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« others. You have both theſe qualities, great prince 
« and if you followed the natural bent of your own tem- 
« per, it would lead you entirely to ſentiments of wiſdom 
« and mederation. You never take any violent meaſures. 
« or reſolutions, but when the arts of evil counſellors 
« draw you into them, or the poiſon of flattery miſleads 
« you; in the fame manner as the ocean, which of itſelf 
« js calm and ſerene, and never diſturbed but by the ex- 
« traneous impulſe of other bodies. What afflicted me 
« in the anſwer you made me the other day, when I deli- 


« pexſonal affront to me, but the injury you did your- 
felt, by making ſo wrong a choice between the dif- 
« ferent councils that were offered; rejecting that which, 
« led you to ſentiments of moderation and equity; 
and embracing the other which on the con- 
« trary tended. only to: nouriſh pride, and to, inflame 
ambition.“ _ & 
Artabanes, through complaiſance, paſſed the night in 
the king's bed, and had the ſame viſion which Xerxes 
had before; that is, in his ſleep he ſaw a man, who made 
him ſevere reproaches, and threatened him with the 
greateſt misfortunes, if he continued to oppoſe the king's. 
intentions. This ſo much affected him, that he came 
over to the king's firſt opinion, believing that there was 
ſomething divine in thek repeated viſions; and the war 
againſt the Grecians was reſolved upon. Theſe circum- 
ſtances J relate, as I find them in Herodotus. 
Xerxes in the ſequel did but ill ſupport this character 
of moderation. e ſhall find, that he had but very 
ſhort intervals of wiſdom and reaſon, which ſhone out: 
only tor a moment and then gave way to the moſt culpa- 
ble and extravagant exceſſes. We may judge however. 
even from thence, that he had very good natural parts 
and inclinations. But the moſt excellent qualities are: 
ſoon ſpoiled and corrupted by the poiſon of tlattery, and 
the poſſeſſion of abſolute and unlimited power domi- 
nationis convulſus, 
| 1 * 
Tacit. «4 ; 
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It is a fine ſentiment in a miniſter of ſtate, to be leſs 
affected with an affront to himſelf, than with the Wrong 


done his maſter by giving him evil and pernicious 
counſel. | 
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Mardonius's counſel was pernicious ; becauſe, as Arta- 
banes obſerves, it teuded only to nouriſh and increaſe that 
ſpirit of haughtineſs and violence in the prince, which 
was but too prevalent in him already, Cw adZzons; 
and * in that it diſpoſed and accuſtomed his mind till 
to carry his views and deſires beyond his preſent fortune, 
{till to be aiming at ſomething farther, and to ſet no 
bounds to his ambition. + This is the predominant 
paſſion of thoſe men, whom we uſually call conquerors, 
and whom, according to the language of the holy ſcrip- 
ture, we might call, with greater propriety, (e) robbers if 

nations. If you conſider and examine the whole ſuc- 
ceſſion of Perſian kings, ſays Seneca, will you find any 
one of them that ever ſtopped his career of his own ac- 
cord; that was ever ſatisfied with his paſt conqueſts; or that 
was not forming ſome new project or enterpriſe, when 
death ſurpriſed him ? Nor ought we to be atoniſhed at 
ſuch a 8 adds the ſame author: For ambition is 
a gulph and a bottomleſs abyſs, wherein every things 
lot that is thrown in, and where, though you were to heap 
province upon province, and kingdom upon kingdom, you 
would never be able to fill up the mighty void, 


TT | (% Jer. iv. 7. 


*g xandyely di da eur yrs imperii ſatietas fecerit ? qui non vitan 
RM rid. Steal alt Exe TS ra- in aliqua ulteriùs procedendi cogiu- 
gorvr ©» | Sees, tione finierit? Net id mirum et 

. + Nec hoc Alexandri tantùm viti- Quicquid cupiditati contigit, penitvs 
um fuit, quem per Liberi Herculiſque hauritur & conditur: nec inter 
veſtigia felix temeritas egit; ſed om- quantum eo, quod inexplebile et, 
nium, quos fortuna irritavit implendo, congeras; Senec. J. vii. de bentf, 
Totum regni Perſici ſtemma per- c. 3. | 
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Szer. II. XERXES begins his march, and paſſes Pe 
Aſia into Europe, by croſſing the Straits of the Helle- 
ſpent upon a bridge of boats. 


() HE war being reſolved upſn, Xerxes, that he 
might omit nothing which might contribute to the 
ſucceſs of his undertaking, entered into a confederacy with 
the Carthaginians, who were at that time the moſt potent 
cople of the weſt, and made an agreement with them, 
that whilſt the Perſian forces ſhould attack Greece, the 
Carthaginians ſhould fall pon the Grecian colonies that 
were ſettled in Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them 
from coming to the aid of the other Grecians. The 
Carthaginians made Amilcar their general, who did not 
content himſelf with raiſing as many troops as he could 
in Africa, but with the money that Xerxes had fent him, 
engaged a great number of ſoldiers out of Spain, Gaul, 
and Fs. in his ſervice ; ſo that he collected an army of 
three hundred thouſand men, and a proportionate number 
of ſhips, in order to execute the projects and ſtipulations 
of the league. : : 5 
Thus an. agreeably to the prophet (½) Daniel's 
prediction, having Freaeh his great power and his great 
riches flirred up all the nations of the then known world 
againſt the realm of Greece, that is to 7 of all the weſt 
under the command of Amilcar, and of all the caft, that 
under his own banner, (o) ſet out from Suſa in order to 
enter upon this war, in the fifth year of his reign, which 
was the tenth after the battle of Marathon, and marched 
towards Sardis, the place of rendezvous for the whole 
land-army, whilſt the fleet advanced along the coaſts of 
Aſia Minor towards the Helleſpont. ; | 
(p) Xerxes had given orders to have a pallage cut 
ace- 
donia, now a province of Turkey in Europe, which ex- 
tends a great way into the Archipelago, in the form of 
N e a peninſula 


(m)A. M. 2523. Ant], C. 481. (5) Dan, x42, (e] Hero2-1, vii, e. 26; 
U) Ibid, c. 21, 24. | | 
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a peninſula. It is joined to the land only by an had h 
iſthmus of about half a league over. We havel already moſt 
taken notice that the ſea in this place was very Xerx 
tempeſtuous, and occaſioned frequent ſhipwrecks. cence 
Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders he gave for | defray 
cutting through the mountain: But the true als was priſed 
the vanity of ſignaliſing himſelf by an extraordinary oſity 
enterpriſe, and by doing a thing that was extremely thius 
difficult ; as Tacitus ſays of Nero: Erat incredibilium to his 
cupitor. Accordingly Herodotus obſerves, that this un- and tt 
dertaking was more vain-glorious than uſeful, ſince he ſand ? 
might with leſs trouble and expence have had his veſſels and tl 
carried over the iſthmus, as was the practice in thoſe days, thouſ: 
The paſſage he cauſed to be cut through the mountain ing ſe 
was broad enough to let two gallies with three banks of to the 
oars each paſs through it a-breaſt. () This prince, who him, 
was extravagant enough to believe, that all nature and | hisho 
the very elements were under his command, in conſe- ledger 
quence of that opinion, writ a letter to mount Athos in and, t 
the following terms: Athos, thou proud and aſpiring | of acc 
mountain, that Iifteſt up thy head unto the heavens, I adviſe of the 
thee not to be ſo audacious, as to put rocks and ſtones which make 
cannot be cut, in the way of my workmen. If thou giveſt <A 
\ them that oppoſition, I ſball cut thee entirely down and & Pyt 
"throw thee headlong into the ſea. (r) At the fame time he been £ 
ordered the labourers to be whipped, in order to make them yet he 
carry on the work the faſter, world 
(g) A traveller, who lived in the time of Francis I | to hin 
and who wrote a book in Latin concerning the ſingular jects, - 
and remarkable things he had ſeen in his travels, doubts iruitle 
the truth of this fact; and takes notice, that as he paſſed mines, 
near mount Athos, he could perceive no traces or footſteps abſent 
of the work we have been ſpeaking of. | | eyes to 
(:) Xerxes as we have already related, advanced her, a 
towards Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and paſſed the Condit! 
river Halys, he came to Celene, a city of Phrygia, near to wor 
which is the ſource of the Mæander. Pythius, a ns and a 
1 | | tg 

(g) Plut. de iri cohib. p. 455, (r) Plut. de anim. tranq. p. 470 · 9 

fs) Bellen. ſingul. rer. obſerv. p. 78, (t) Herod; I. vii. c. 26. 29 1 


| had his reſidence in this city, and next to Xerxes was the 


thius made anſwer, that having the deſign of offerin them 


+ Pythius's peculiar character and particular virtue had 
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moſt opulent prince of thoſe times. He entertained 
Xerxes and his whole army with an incredible magnifi- 
cence, and made him an offer of all his wealth towards 
defraying the expences of his expedition. Xerxes, ſur- 
priſed and charmed at ſo 8 an offer, had the curi- 
oſity to enquire to what ſum his riches amounted. Py- 
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to his ſervice, he had taken an exact account of them, 
and that the ſilver he had by him amounted to two thou- 
ſand * talents (which make ſix millions French money;) 
and the gold to four millions of Daricks +, wanting ſeven 
thouſand (that is to ſay, to forty millions of livres, want- 
ing ſeventy thouſand, reckoning ten livres French money 
to the Darick). All this money he offered him, telling 
him, that his revenues were ſufficient for the ſupport of 
his houſehold. Xerxes made him very hearty acknow- 
ledgements, entered into a particular friendſhip with him, 
and, that he might not be outdone in generoſity, inſtead 
of accepting his offers, obliged him to accept of a preſent 
of the ſeven thouſand Daricks, which were wanting to 
make up his gold a round ſum of four millions. 

After ſuch conduct as this, who would not think that 
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been generoſity, and a noble contempt of riches? And 
yet he was one -of the moſt penurious princes in the 
world ; and who, beſides his ſordid avarice. with regard 
to himſelf, was extremely cruel and inhuman to his wo 
jects, whom he kept continually employed in hard and 
truitleſs labour, always diggiog in the gold and ſilver 
mines, which he had in his territories. When he was 
abſent from home, all his ſubjects went with tears in their 
eyes to the princeſs his wife, laid their complaints before 
her, and implored her aſſiſtance. Commiſerating their 
condition, ſhe made uſe of a very extraordinary method 
to work upon her huſband, and to give him a clear ſenſe, 
and a Kind of palpable demonſtration of the folly and in- 
8 „ juſtice 
About 255,0001. ferling. About 1, 700, oool. ferling. 
1 Re of him 55161 , Plat de . * p- kh : 
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Juſtice of his conduct. On his return home, ſhe ordercd 
an entertainment to be prepared for him, very magnifi- 
cent in appearance, but which in reality was no enter- 
tainment. All the courſes and ſervices were of gold and 
ſilyer; and the prince, in the midſt of all theſe rich diſhes 
and ſplendid rarities, could not ſatisfy his hunger. He 
eaſily divined the meaning of this ænigma, and began to 
conſider, that the end of gold and ſilver was not merel 
to be looked upon, but to be employed and made 4 
of; and that to neglect, as he had done, the buſineſs of 
huſbandry and tilling of lands, by employing all his peo- 
ple in digging and working of mines, was the direct way 
to bring a famine both upon himſelf and his country, 
For the future therefore he only reſerved a fifth part of 
his people for the buſineſs of mining. Plutarch has pre- 
ſerved this fact in a treatiſe, wherein he has collected a 
great others to prove the ability and induſtry of 
ladies. e have the ſame diſpoſition of mind deſigned 
in fabulous ſtory, in the example of a * prince, who 
reigned in this very country, for whom every thing that 
he touched was immediately turned into gold, according 
to the requeſt which he himſelf had made to the gods, 
and who by that means was in danger of periſhing with 
hunger. 5 
. (u) The ſame prince, who had made ſuch obliging 
offers to Xerxes, having deſfred as a favour of him ſome 
time afterwards, that out of his five ſons who ſerved in 
his army, he would be pleaſed to leave him the eldeſt, in 
order to be a ſupport and comfort to him in his old age; 
the king was ſo enraged at the propoſal, though fo rea- 
ſonable in itſelf, that he cauſed the eldeſt ſon to be killed 
before the eyes of his father, giving the latter to under- 
ſtand, that it was a favour he ſpared him and the reſt of 
his children ; and then cauſing the dead body to be cut 
in two, and one part to be placed on the right, and the 
other on the left, he made the whole army paſs between 
them, as if he meant to purge and purify it by ſuch Ly 
| . Ccrince. 


% 
. 


| #) Herod, I. viii. c. 38, 39. Sen. de ira, 1, ji, e. 17. 
4 * Midas, "ing of Phrygia, | | 


a 


| Sardis, and directed his march towards the Helleſpont. 


engagement for his curioſity and diverſion. To this end, 


people, whom his cruel ambition was going to ſacrifice 
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criſice. What a monſter in nature is a prince of this 

kind! How is it poſſible to have any dependence upon 

the ſriendſhip of the great, or to rely upon their warmeſt | 
rofeſſions and proteſtations of gratitude and ſervice ! 

(x) From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and arrived at Sar- 
dis, where he ſpent the winter. From hence he ſent 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Athens and La- 
cedæmon, to require them to give him earth and water, 
which as we have taken notice before, was the way of 
exacting and acknowledging ſubmiſſion. 

As ſoon as the ſpring of the year came on, he left 


(y) Being arrived there, he was deſirous to ſee a naval 


a throne was erected for him upon an eminence ; and in 
that ſituation, ſeeing all the ſea crowded with his veſſels, 
and the land covered with his troops, he at firſt felt a ſe- 
cret joy diffuſe itſelf through his — in ſurveying with 
his own eyes the vaſt extent of his power, and conſidering 
himſelf as the moſt happy of whos, But reflecting ſoon 
afterwards, that of ſo many thouſands, in an hundred 
. time there would not be one living ſoul remaining, 

is joy was turned into grief, and he could not forbear 
weeping at the gy wing; and inſtability of human 
things. He might have found another ſubje& of re- 
flexion, which would have more juſtly merited his tears 
and affliction, had he turned his thoughts upon himſelf, 
and conſidered the reproaches he deſerved for being tlie 
inſtrument of ſhortening that fatal term to millions of ß 


in an unjuſt and unneceſſary war. 
Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making 
himſelf uſeful to the young prince, and of inſtilling into 
him ſentiments of goodneſs for his people, laid hold of 
this moment, in which he found him touched with a 
ſenſe of tenderneſs and humanity, and led him into fur- 
ther reflexions upon the miſeries with- which the lives of 
moſt men are attended, and which render them ſo painful 
| : and : 


(x) Herod, l. vii, c. 3032; | Ibid, c. 44 & 46» 
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and nappy endeavouring at the ſame time to make 
him ſenſible of the duty and obligation of princes, who, 
not being able to prolong the natural life of their ſub- 
Jects, ought at leaſt to do all that lies in their power to 
alleviate the pains and allay the bitterneſs of it. 

In the ſame converſation Xerxes aſked his uncle if he 
ſtill perſiſted in his firſt opinion, and if he would {till ad- 


viſe him not to make war againſt Greece, ſuppoſing he 


had not ſeen the viſion, which occaſioned him to change 
his ſentiments. Artabanes owned, he {till had his fears; 
and that he was very uneaſy concerning two things. 
What are thoſe two things? replied Xerxes. The land 
and the ſea, fays Artabanes: The land, becauſe there 


is no country that can feed and maintain ſo numerous an 


army; the ſea, becauſe there are no ports capable of re- 
ceiving ſuch a multitude of veſſels. The king was very 
ſenſible of the ſtrength of this reaſoning; but, as it was 
now too late to go back, he made anſwer, that in great 
undertakings men ought not ſo narrowly to examine all 
the inconveniencies that may attend them; that if they 
did, no ſignal enterpriſes would ever be attempted; and 


that if his predeceſſors had obſerved ſo ſcrupulous and 


timorous a rule of policy, the Perſian empire would never 
have attained its preſent height of greatneſs and glory. 


Artabanes gave the king another piece of very prudent 


advice, which he thought fit to follow no more than he 
had done the former: This advice was not to employ the 


Tomians in his ſervice againſt the Grecians, from whom. 


they were Fog deſcended, and on which account he 


ought to ſuſpeCt their fidelity. Xerxes, however, after 


theſe converſations with his uncle, treated him with great 


friendſhip, paid him the higheſt marks of honour and re- 


ſpe, ſent him back to Suſa to take the care and admi- 
niſtration of the empire upon him during his own ab- 
ſence, and to that end veſted him with his whole 
NO 8 | ; 1 ED 

(z) Xerxes, at a vaſt expence, had cauſed a. bridge of 
boats to be built upon the fea, for the paliage o his 
| 5 forces 
(z) Herod. I. vii. c. 3336. 
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forces from Aſia into ws The ſpace that ſeparates 
y called the Helleſpont, and 


the two continents, former 
now called the ſtraits of the Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, 
is ſeven ſtadias in breadth, which is near an Engliſh 
mile, A violent ſtorm, riſing on a ſudden, ſoon after 
broke down the bridge. Xerxes, hearing this news on 
his arrival, fell into a tranſport of paſſion ; and in order 
to avenge himſelf of ſo cruel an affront, commanded two 


pair of chains to be thrown into the ſea, as if he meant 


to ſhackle and confine it, and that his men ſhould give it 


manner : Thou troubleſome and unhappy element, thus does 
thy maſter chaſtiſe thee for having affronted him without 
reaſon. Know that Xerxes will egſily find means to paſs 
over thy waters in ſpite of all thy billows and reſiſtance, 


making the undertakers of the work anſwerable for events, 
which do not in the leaſt depend upon the power of man, 
| he ordered all the perſons to have their heads ſtruck off, 
that had been charged with the direction and manage- 
j ment of that undertaking. | 

l (a) Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, 
r one for the army to paſs over, and the other for the bag- 

gage and beaſts of burthen. He appointed workmen 

t more able and expert than the former, who went about 
0 it in this manner. They placed three hundred and ſixty 
K veſſels acroſs, ſome of them having three banks of oars, 
A and others fifty oars a-piece, with their ſides turned to- 
0 wards the Euxine ſea; and on the ſide that faced the 
5 Agean ſea they put three hundred and fourteen. They 
at then caſt large anchors into the water on both ſides, in. 
> order to fix and ſecure all theſe veſſels againſt the violence 
. of the winds, and againſt the current * of the water. 
by On the eaſt ſide they left three paſſages or vacant ſpaces 
1 between the veſſels, that there might be room for ſmall 
boats to go and come eaſily, as there was occaſion, to and 
of | | from 
1 (a) Herod. I. vii e. 33—36. 


* Polybius remarks, that there is Agean ſea, occaſioned by the rivers, 
a current of water from the lake which empty themſelves into thoſe 
Mievtis and the Euxine ſea into the two ſeas, Pol. I. Iv. p. 307, 308. 
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three hundred ſtrokes of a whip, and ſpeak to it in this 


The extrayagance of this prince did not ſtop here; but 
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from the Euxine ſea. After this, upon the land on both 
tides, they drove large piles into the earth, with huge 
rings faſtened to them, to which were tied ſix vaſt cables, 
which went over each of the two bridges ; two of which 
cables were made of hemp, and four of a ſort of reeds, 
called ge ?-, which were made uſe of in thoſe times for 


the making of cordage, Thoſe that were made of hemp 


muſt have been of an extraordinary ſtrength and thickneſs, 
ſince every cubit of thoſe cables weighed a talent x. The 
cables laid over the whole extent of the veſſels length- 
wiſe, reached from one ſide to the other of the ſea. When 
this part of the work was finiſhed, quite over the veſſels 


lengthwiſe, and over the cables we have been ſpeaking 


of, they laid the trunks of trees cut purpoſely for that uſe, 
and flat boats again over them, faſtened and joined toge- 
ther, to ſerve as a kind of floor or ſolid bottom : All 
which they covered over with earth, and added rails or 
battlements on each ſide, that the horſes or cattle might 
not be frightened with ſeeing the ſea in their paſſage. 
this was the form of thoſe famous bridges built by 
Xerxes. 5 5 
When the whole work was completed, a day was ap- 
pointed for their paſſing over. And as ſoon as the til 
rays of the ſun began to appear, ſweet odours of all kinds 
were abundantly ſpread over both bridges, and the way was 
ſtrewed with myrtle. At the ſame time Xerxes poured 
out libations into the ſea, and turning his face towards the 
ſun, the principal object of the Perſian worſhip, he im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of that ged in the enterpriſe he had 
undertaken, and deſired the continuance of his protection 
till he had made the entire conqueſt of Europe, and had 
brought it into ſubjection to his power: This done, he 


threw the veſſel, which he uſed in making his libations, 


together with a golden cup, and a Perſian ſcymitar, into 
the ſea. The army was ſeven days and ſeven nights 


in paſſing over theſe Straits; thoſe who were appointed 


to conduct the march, laſhing the poor ſoldiers all of 
while 


* A talent in weight conſiſted of 80 ming, that is to ſay, of 47 peunds 
of our weight; and the mina confided of 100 drachms, . e 
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while with whips, in order to quicken their ſpeed, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that nation, which, properly 
ſpeaking, was only an huge aſſembly of ſlaves. 


SECT. III. The Number of XERXES's forces. Dema- 
RATUS delivers his ſentiments freely upon that Prince's 
enterprize. | 5 


0% ERXES directing his march acroſs the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus, arrived at Dor, a city ſtanding 
at the mouth of the Hebrus in "Thrace ; where having 
encamped his army, and given orders for his fleet to fol- 
low him along the ſhore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land-army, which he had brought out 
of Aſia conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred thouſand foot, and 


men that were abſolutely neceſſary at leaſt for conducting 
and taking care of the carriages and the camels, made in 
all eighteen hundred hound men. When he had 
paſſed the Helleſpont, the other nations that ſubmitted 
to him, made an addition to his army of three hundred 
thouſand men ; which made all his land-forces together 
amount to two millions one hundred thouſand men. 

His fleet, as it was when it ſet out from Aſia, conſiſted 
of twelve hundred and ſeven veſſels, or gallies, all of 
three banks of oars, and intended for fighting. Each 
veſſel carried two hundred men, natives of the country 
that fitted them out, beſides thirty more that were either 
Perſians or Medes, or of the Sacæ; which made in all 
two hundred and ſeventy- ſeven thouſand fix hundred and 
ten men. The European nations augmented his fleet 
with an hundred and twenty veſſels, each of which car- 
ried two hundred men, in all four and twenty thouſand : 
Theſe added to the other, amounted together to three 
hundred and one thouſand ſix hundred and ten men. 

Beſides this fleet, which conſiſted all of large veſſels; 


ſhips, the veſſels that carried the proviſions, and that 
Were 


la) Herod, I. vii. c. 56—99, & 184—187. 
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were employed in other uſes, amounted to three thou- 
it 


ſand, we reckon but eighty men in each of theſe 
veſſels, one with another, that made in the whole two 
hundred and forty thouſand men. 5 | 
Thus when Nee arrived at Thermopylæ, his land 
and ſea- forces together made up the number of two mil- 
lions fix hundred and forty- one thouſand, fix hundred and 
ten men, without including ſervants, eunuchs, women, 
ſutlers, and other people of that fort, who uſually follow 
an army, and of which 
to that of the forces : So that the whole number of ſouls 
that followed Xerxes in this expedition, amounted to five 
millions, two hundred eighty-three thouſand two hundred 
and twenty. This is the computation which Herodotus 


makes of them, and in which Plutarch and I ſocrates 


agree with him. (c) Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, lian, 
and others, fall very ſhort of this number in their calcu- 
lation: But their accounts of the matter appear to be leſs 
authentick than that of Herodotus, who lived in the ſame 
age this expedition was made, and who repeats the in- 
ſcription engraved, by the order of the Amphictyons, 
upon the monument of thoſe Grecians who were killed 
at Thermopylæ, which expreſſed that they fought againſt 
three millions of men. - | | 
(4) For the ſuſtenance of all theſe perſons there muſt 
be every day conſumed, according to Herodotus's com- 
utation, above an hundred and ten thouſand three 
hundred and forty medimnis of flour, (the medimnus 


was a meaſure, which, according to Budæus, was equi- 


valent to fix of our buſhels) allowing for every head the 
quantity of a choenix, which was the daily portion or al- 
lowance that maſters gave their ſlaves among the Gre- 
cians. We have no account in hiftory of any other army 


ſo numerous as this. And amongſt all theſe millions of 
men, there was not one that could vie with Xerxes in 


point of beauty, either for the comelineſs of his face, or 
the tallneſs of his perſon. But this is a poor merit or 
; | N pre- 


(c) Diod. l. xi. p. 3. Plin. . xxxiii, e. 10. ZElian, l. xiii, e. f. 
(4 Herod, le Mi. e. 187. 
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pre-eminence for a prince, when attended with no other. 


Accordingly Juſtin, after he has mentioned the number 
of theſe troops, adds, that this vaſt body of forces wanted 
a chief. Huic tanto agmini dux deſu. 
We ſhall hardly be able to conceive how it was poſſible 
to find a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for ſuch an im- 
menſe number of perſons, if the (e) hiſterian had not 
informed us, that Xerxes had employed four whole years 
in making preparations for this expedition, We have 
ſeen already how many veſſels of burthen there were, 


that coaſted along continually to attend upon and ſupply 


the land-army: and doubtleſs there were freſh ones 
arriving every day, that furniſhed the camp with a ſuf- 
ficient plenty of all things neceſſa yr. 

(f) Herodotus acquaints us with the method they 
made uſe of to calculate their forces, which were almoſt 


innumerable. They aſſembled ten thouſand men in a 


particular place, and ranked them as cloſe together as 
was poſſible; after which they deſcribed a circle quite 


round them, and erected a little wall upon that circle 


about half the height of a man's body ; when this was 


done, they made the whole army ſucceſſively paſs through 


this ſpace and thereby knew to what number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us alſo a particular account of the 
different armour of all the nations this army conſiſted of. 
Beſides the generals of every nation, who each of them 
commanded the troops of their reſpective country, the 
land- army was under the command of ſix Perſian gene- 
rals: viz. Mardonius, the ſon of Gobryas; Tirintatech- 


mus, the ſon of Artabanes, and Smerdonus, ſon to 
Otanes, both near relations to the king; Maſiſtus, ſon 


of Darius and Atoſſa; Gergis, ſon of Ariazes ; and 


Megabyſus, ſon of Zophyrus. The ten thouſand Per- 


ſians, who were called the immortal band, were com- 


manded by Hydarnes. The cavalry had its particular 


commanders. 105 | | 
There were likewiſe four Perſian generals who com- 
manded the fleet. In (g) Herodotus we have a 5 
| 5 cular 

(e) Herod, 1, vil. e. 20 (/) Ibid. c. 66. (8) Ibid, c. 89, 90. 
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cular account of all the nations by which it was fitted 
out. Artemiſa queen of Halicarnaſſus, who from the 
death of her huſband governed the kingdom for her ſon, 
who was {till a minor, brought but five veſſels along with 


her ; but they were the belt equipped, and the lighteſt 


ſhips in the whole fleet, next to thoſe of the Sidonians. 
This princeſs diſtinguiſhed herſelf. in this war by her 
ſingular courage, and {till more by her prudence and con- 
duct. Herodotus obſerves, that among all the com- 
manders in the army, there was not one who gave Xerxes 
ſo good advice and ſuch wiſe counſel as this queen: 
But he was not prudent enough to apply it to his ad. 
vantage. . | | 

When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by land 
and ſea, he aſked Demaratus, if he thought the Grecians 
would dare to expect him. I have already taken notice 
that this Demaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, 
who being exiled by the faction of his enemies, had 
taken refuge at the Perſian court, where he was entertained 


with the greateſt marks of honour and beneficence. (6) 


As the courtiers were one day expreſſing their ſurpriſe 
that a king ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be baniſhed, and 
deſired him to acquaint them with the reaſon of it: 1! 
ſays he, becauſe the law is more powerful than the kings at 
Sparta. This prince was very much conſidered in Perſia: 
But neither the injuſtice of the Spartan citizens, nor the 
kind treatment of the Perſian King, could make. him 
forget his country . As ſoon as he knew that Xerxes 
was making preparations for the war, he found means 
- to give the 58 ſecret intelligence of it. And now 
being obliged on this occaſion, to ſpeak his fentiments 
to the king he did it with ſuch a noble freedom and dignity, 
as became a Spartan, and a Sing . 
(i) Demaratus, before he anſwered the king's queſtion, 
deſired to know whether it was his pleaſure that he ſhould 
flatter him, or that he ſhould ſpeak his thoughts to him 


freely and truely. Xerxes having declared that he * 
. | | im 


() Plut. in Apopth. Lacon. p. 220 (% Herod. l. vii. e. 100 195; 
* Amicior patriæ poſt fugam, quam regi poſt beneficia. Juſtin. 
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him to act with entire b he ſpoke in the following 
wy 


terms; « Great prince, ( 


s Demaratus) ſince it is 
agreeable to your pleaſure and commands, I ſhall deliver 
my ſentiments to you with the utmoſt truth and ſince- 
rity. It muſt be confeſſed, that from the beginning of 


time, Greece has been trained »p and accuſtomed to 


poverty: But then ſhe has introduced and eſtabliſhed 
virtue within her territories, which wiſdom cultivates, 
and the vigour of her laws maintain. And it 1s by 
the uſe, which Greece knows how to make of this vir- 
tue, that ſhe equally defends herſelf againſt the incon- 
veniences of poverty, and the yoke of ſervitude. But, 
to ſpeak only of the Lacedæmionians, my particular 


« countrymen, you may aſſure yourſelf that as they are 
© born and bred up in liberty, they will never hearken to 
« any propoſals that tend to ſlavery. 2 they were 
« deſerted and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and 
« reduced to a band of a thouſand men, or even to a 
« more inconſiderable number, they will {till come out 
to meet you, and not refuſe to give you battle.“ | 
| Xerxes upon hearing this diſcourſe fella laughing; and 
as he could not comprehend how men, in ſuch a ſtate of 
liberty and independence, as the Lacedæmonians were 
deſcribed to enjoy, who had no maſter to force and com- 
pel them to it, could be capable of expoſing themſelves 
in ſuch a manner to danger and death; Demaratus re- 
Iplied: (4) “ The Spartans indeed are free, and under no 
* ſubjeCtion to the will of any man; but at the ſame 


« of which they ſtand in * awe than your ſubjects 
* do of your * ow by theſe laws they are 
* forbid ever to fly in battle, let the number of their 


by abiding firm in their poſt, either to conquer or to 
e . | | 


Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Demaratus ſpoke to him, and continued his march. 


(k) Herod, . vii, Co 145 146. 
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Sect. IV. The Lacedemonians and Athenians fend iz 
their allies in vain to require ſuccours from them, Th; 
command of the fleet given to the Lacedæmonians. 


(1) 1 MON and Athens, which were the 
| two moſt powerful cities of Greece, and the 
cities againſt which Xerxes was moſt exaſperated, were 
not indolent or afleep, whilſt ſo formidable an enemy 
was. approaching, Havipg received intelligence long 
before of the deſigns of this prince, they had ſent ſpies 
to Sardis, in order to have a more exact information of 
the number and quality of his forces. Theſe ſpies were 
ſeiſed, and as they were juſt going to be put to death, Xer- 
xes countermanded it, and gave orders that they ſhould be 
conducted through his army, and then ſent back without 
any harm being done to them. At their return the 
Grecians underſtood what they had to apprehend from ſo 
potent an enemy. 
They ſent deputies at the ſame time to Argos, into 
Sicily to Gelon tyrant of Syracuſe, to the ifles of Corcyn 


and Crete, to deſire ſuccours from them, and to form 2 


league againſt the common 2 


e | 
m) The people of Argos offered a very conſiderable 
ſuccour, on condition they ſhould have an equal ſhare 
of the authority and command with the Lacedzmonians. 
The latter conſented, that the king of Argos ſhould hate 
the ſame authority as either of the two kings of Sparta. 
This was granting them a great deal: but into what errors 
and miſchiefs are not men led by a miſtaken point of 
honour, and a fooliſh jealouſy of command! The Argives 
were not contented with this offer, and- refuſed to enter 
into the league with the Grecians, without conſidering 
that if they fuffered them to be deſtroyed, their own run 
muſt inevitably follow. ._ we 5 
(n) The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, and 
addreſſed themſelves to Gelon, who was the moſt potent 


prince of the Greeks at that time. He promiſed val 


(0 bid. 0 


(1) Herod, l. vii c. 1452 346, () Ibid, c. 148, 1524 
153. 162. | ; | 2 
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| them with two hundred veſſels of three benches of oars 
f1 with an army of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand 
be horſe, two thouſand light-armed ſoldiers, and the ſame 
number of bow-men and ſlingers, and to ſupply the 
Grecian army with proviſions during the whole war, 
on condition they would make him generaliſſimo of all the 
de forces both by land and ſea. The Lacedæmonians were 
i highly offended at ſuch a propoſal. Gelon then abated 
ſomewhat in his demands, and promiſed the ſame, provided 
he had at leaſt the command either of the fleet or the 
army. This propoſal was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 
Athenians, who made anſwer, that they alone had a right 
to command the fleet, in caſe the Lacedemonians were 
willing to give it up. Gelon had a more ſiibſtantial rea- 
ſon for not leaving Sicily unprovided of troops, which 
was the approach of the formidable army of the Carthagi- 
nians, commanded by Amilcar, which conſiſted of three 
hundred thouſand men. 
) The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, gave 


n the envoys a more favourable anſwer, and immediately 
J put to ſea with a fleet of ſixty veſſels. But they advanced 
m a 


no farther than to the coaſts of Laconia, pretefiding they 
were hindered by contrary winds, but in reality waiting 


able to ſee the ſucceſs of an engagement, that they might 
hare aiterwards range themſelves on the fide of the conqueror. 
* p) The people of Crete, having confulted the Delphick 


oracle, to know what reſolution they were to take on this 
occaſion, abſolutely refuſed to enter into the league. 
9) Thus were the Lacedæmonians and Athenians left 
al moſt to themſelves, all the reſt of the cities and nations 
haring ſubmitted to the heralds, that Xerxes had ſent to 


enter require earth and water of them, excepting the ople of. 
"I I'heſpia and of Platea, ) In fo preiling danger, 


their firſt care was to put an end to all diſcord and divi- 
hon among themſelves ; for which reaſon the Athenians 


an made peace with the people of gina, with whom they 
o were actually at war. . 
. Vol. III. K Their 


% Herod, I. vii, e. 268, (e) Ibid, c. 169171. (7 Ibid. c. 132. 
7 bid. c. 145, Sg ha we tet | 
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(s) Their next care was to appoint a general: for 
there never was any occaſion wherein it was more neceſ. 
ſary to chooſe one, capable of ſo important a truſt, than 
in the preſent conjctunure, when Greece was upon the 
oint of being attacked by the whole forces of Afia. 
Uh moſt able and experienced captains terrified at the 
greatneſs of the danger, had taken the reſolution of not 
preſenting themſelves as candidates. There was a cer- 
tain citizen at Athens, whoſe name was Epicydes, who 
had ſome eloquence, but in other reſpects was a perſon 
of no merit, was in diſreputation for his want of coura 

and notorious for his avarice. Notwithſtanding all which 
it was apprehended, that in the aſſembly of the people the 
votes would run in his favour. Themiſtocles, who was 
ſenſible, * that in calm weather almoſt any mariner may 
be capable of conducting a veſſel, but that in ſtorms and 
tempeſts the moſt able pilots are at a loſs, was con- 
vinced, that the commonwealth was ruined, if Epicydes 
was choſen general, whoſe venal and mercenary ſoul 
gave them the juſteſt reaſon to fear, that he was not proof 
againſt the Perſian gold. There are occaſions, when, in 
order to act wiſely (I had almoſt ſaid regularly) it is ne- 
ceſſary to diſpenſe with and riſe above all rule. The- 
miſtocles, who knew very well that in the preſent ſtate of 
affairs he was the only perſon capable of commanding, 
did for that reaſon make no ſcruple of employing bribes 
and preſents to remove his competitor : + And having 
found means to'make the ambition of Epicydes amends 
by gratifying his avarice, he got himſelf elected general 
in his ſtead. Woe may here, I think, very juſtly apply to 

I hemiſtocles what Titus Livius ſays of Fabius on a lik? valled 

coccaſion. This great commander finding, when Ha- lick. 

nibal was in the heart of Italy, that the. people wer 

going to make a man of no merit conſul, employed all h 
; | ol 

(s) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 114. ®'F\ 

* Quilibet nautarum vectorum- viro & gubernatore opus eſt, Lis. | diſcrime 

que tranquillo mari gubernare poteſt: J. xxiv. 2. 8. ne quis 


ubi orta ſæva tempeſtas eſt, ac tur- * Xpipari Thy pihorifuiny u aut ſul 
bato mari rapitur vento navis, tum mFape rd Ewxixudes e nſule; 
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r own credit, as well as that of his friends, to be continued 
- in the conſulſhip, without being concerned at the clamour 
n that might be raiſed againſt him; and he ſucceeded in the 
e attempt. The hiſtorian adds, be conjuncture of 
. « affairs, and the extreme danger the common wealth was 
le « expoſed to, were arguments of ſuch weight, that they 
at « prevented any one from being offended at a conduct 
[ « which might appear to be contrary to rules, and 
10 © removed all ſuſpicion of F abius's having acted upon 
on any motive of intereſt or ambition. On the contra 

ge the publick admired his generoſity and greatneſs of 
ch « ſoul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth had oc 
he « caſion for an accompliſhed general, and could not be 
25 ignorant or doubtful of his own ſingular merit in that 
ay « reſpect, he had choſen rather in ſome fort to hazard his 
nd « own reputation, and perhaps expoſe his character to 
n- « the reproaches of envious tongues, than to be wanting 
des « in any ſervice he could render his country.“ ED 
oul () The Athenians alſo paſſed a decree to recall home 
oof . all their people that were in baniſhment. They were 
in afraid, leſt Ariſtides ſhould join their enemies, and leſt 
ne- his credit chould carry over a great many others to the F 
he- tide of the Barbarians. But they had a very falſe notion 
e of of their citizen, who was infinitely remote from ſuch ſenti- 
Ing, ments. Be that as it would, on this extraordinary junc- ; 
bes ture they thought fit to recall him; and Themiſtocles was 
Ving ſo far from oppoſing the decree for that purpoſe, that he 
nds, promoted it with all 25 credit and authority. The hatred 
eral and diviſion of theſe great men had nothing in them of 
y to that implacable, bitter, and outrageous ſpirit, which pre- 
like vailed among the Romans in the later times of the repub- 
Jan. lick. The danger of the ſtate was the means of their 
we cconciliation, and when their ſervice was neceſlary to 
1 his X 2 „ 
N (e) Plut. in. Ariſt. p. 322, 323. 

* FR Tempus ac neceſſitas belli, ac cùm ſummo imperatore eſſe opus 

It, 


crimen ſummæ rerum, faciebant reip. ſciret ſeque eum haud dubie 
de qu13 aut in exemplum exquireret eſſe, minoris invidiam ſuam, fi qua 
aut ſulpectum cupiditatis 1mperii ex re oriretur, quim utilitatem reip. 


c pſulem haberet. Quin laudabant ſeciſſet. Liv. I. xxiv. 2. 9. 
Pouus magnitudinem animi, qudd 
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the preſervation of the publick, they laid aſide all their 
| Jealouſy and rancour: And we ſhall ſee by the ſequel, 

that Ariſtides was ſo far from ſecretly thwarting his 

ancient rival, that he zealouſly contributed to the ſuc- 

ceſs of his enterpriſes, and to the advancement of his 


Son . | 
he alarm increaſed in Greece, in proportion as they 


Athenians and Lacedzmonians had been able to make 
no other reſiſtance than with their land- forces, Greece had 
been utterly ruined and reduced to ſlavery. This exigence 


foreſight of Themiſtocles, who upon ſome other pretext 


Judging like the reſt of the Athenians, who looked upon the 
victory of Marathon as the end of the war, he on the con- 
trary conſidered it rather as the beginning, or as the ſignal 


the Athenian people: And from that very time he began 
to think of raiſing Athens to a ſuperiority over Sparta, 
which for a long time had been the miſtreſs of all Greece 
With this view he judged it expedient to make the Athe- 
nian power entirely maritime, perceiving very plainly 
that, as ſhe was ſo weak by land, ſhe had no other way 
to render herſelf neceſſary to her allies, or formidable to 


eople in ſpite of the oppoſition of Miltiades, whole dif- 
3 of opinion undoubtedly aroſe from the little pro- 
bability there was, that a people entirely unacquainted 
with fighting at ſea, and that were only capable of fitting 
out and arming very ſmall veſſels, ſhould be able to with- 
ſtand ſo formidable a power as that of the Perſians, who 
had both a numerous land-army, and a fleet of above a 

thouſand ſhips. | | 
(u) The Athenians had ſome ſilver mines in a part of 
Attica, called Laurium, the whole revenues and products 
of which uſed to be diſtributed amongſt them. hemi- 
ſtocles had the courage to propoſe to the people, * . 

5 ou 


(*) Plute in Themiſt. p. II. 


received advice that the Perſian army advanced. If the 


taught them how to ſet a right value upon the prudent 


Had cauſed an hundred gallies to be built. Inſtead of 


of ſtill greater battles, for which it was neceſſary to prepare 


her enemies. His opinion herein prevailed among the 
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ſhould aboliſh theſe diſtributions, and employ that money 
in building veſſels with three benches of oars, in order 
to make war upon the people of /Egina, againſt whom 
he endeavoured to inflame their ancient jealouſy, No 
people are ever willing to ſacrifice their private intereſts 
to the general utility of the publick : For they ſeldom 
have ſo much generoſity or publick ſpirit, as to purchaſe 
the welfare or preſervation of the ſtate at their own ex- 
pence, The Athenian people, however did it upon this 
occaſion: Moved by the lively remonſtrances of The- 
miſtocles, they conſented, that the money which aroſe 
from the product of the mines, ſhould be employed in , 
the building of an hundred gallies. Againſt the arrival 
of Xerxes they 'doubled the number, and to that fleet 
Greece owed its preſervation. 

(r) When they came to the point of naming a genera 
for the command of the navy, the Athenians, who alone 
bad furniſhed the two thirds of it, laid claim to that 
honour, as appertaining to them, and their pretenſions 
were certainly juſt and well grounded, It happened, how- 


ever, that the ſuffrages of the allies all concurred in favour 


of Eurybiades, a Lacedæmonian. Themiſtocles, though 
very aſpiring after glory, thought it incumbent upon hin 
on this occaſion to neglect his own intereſts for the com- 
mon good of the nation: And giving the Athenians to 


underſtand that, provided they behaved themſelves with 


courage and conduct, all the Grecians would quickly deſire 
to confer the command upon. them of their own accord, 
he perſuaded them to conſent, as he would do himſelf, 
to give up that point at preſent to the Spartans. It may 
juſtly be ſaid that this pradent moderation in Themiſtocles 
was another means of ſaving the ſtate. For the allies 
threatened to ſeparate b from them, if theß 


refuſed to comply; and if that had happened, Greece 
muſt have been inevitably ruined. | 
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SECT. V. The battle of Thermopyle. The death of 
| | LEONIDAS. 


a only thing that now remained to be dif. 
culled, was to know in what place they ſhould 
reſolve to meet the Perſians, in order to diſpute their en- 
trance into Greece. The people of T heflaly repreſented, 
that as they were the moſt expoſed, and likely to be firſt 
attacked by the enemy, it was but reaſonable, that thei 
defence and ſecurity, on which the ſafety of all Greece .o 
much depended, ſhould firſt be provided for; without 
which they ſhould be obliged to take other meaſures, that 
would be contrary to their inclinations, . but yet abſolutely 
neceſſary, in caſe their country was left unprotected and 
defenceleſs. It was hereupon reſolved, that ten thouſand 
men ſhould be ſent to guard the paſſage which ſeparates 
Macedonia from Theſſaly, near the river Peneus, be- 
tween the mountains of Olympus and Offa. But Alex- 
ander, the ſen of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, having 
given them to underſtand, that if they waited for the Per- 
ſians in that place, they muſt inevitably be overpowered 
by their numbers, they retired to Thermopylæ. The 

heſſalians, finding themſelves thus abandoned, without 
any further deliberation ſubmitted to the Perſians. 

(2) Thermopylæ is a ſtrait or narrow paſs of mount 
Eta, between Hheſſaly and Phocis, but twenty: five fect 
broad, Which therefore might be defended by a ſmall 
number of forces, and which was the only way through 
which the Perſian land-army could enter Achaia, and ad- 
vance to beſiege Athens. This was the place where the 
Grecian army thought fit to wait for the enemy: The 

erſon who commanded it was Leonidas, one of the two 
758 of; Sparta. 3 Se 

| (a) Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march: 
He had given orders for his fleet to follow him along the 
| coaſt, and to regulate their motions according to thoſe of 


. the land-army. Wherever he came, he found e 
= an 


Oma. 


(y) A. M. 3524. Ant. J. C. 480. Herod, 1, vii. e. 172, 173. 
e. 175 177. (4) Ibid. c. 108, 132. 
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and refreſhments prepared beforehand, purſuant to the 
orders he had ſent ; and every city he arrived at gave him 
a magnificent entertainment, which colt immenſe ſums 
of money. The valt expence of theſe treats gave oc- 
caſion to a witty ſaying of a certain citizen of Abdera 
in Thiace, who, when the king was gone, faid, they 
ought to thank the gods that he cat but one meal a day. 
(Y) In the ſame country of Thrace, there was a prince 
who ſhowed an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul on that 
occaſion : it was the king of the Biſaltes. Whilſt all 
the other princes ran into ſervitude, and baſely ſubmitted 
to Xerxes, he bravely refuſed to receive his yoke, or to 
obey him. Not being in a condition to reſiſt him with 
open force, he retired to the top of the mountain 
Rhodope, into an inacceſſable place, and forbad all his 
ſons, who were ſix in number, to carry arms againſt 
Greece. But they, either out of fear of Xerxes, or out of 
curioſity to ſee ſo important a war, followed the Perſians, 
in contradiction to their father's injunction. On their 
return home, their father, to punith ſo direct a diſobe- 
dience, condemned all his ſons to have their eyes put out. 
Xerxes continued his march through Thrace, Macedo- 
nia, and Theſſaly, every thing giving way before him till 
he came to the {trait CT yin : 
(c) One cannot ſee, without the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 
with what an handful of troops the Grecians oppoſed the 
- innumerable army of Xerxes. We find a particular ac- 
count of their number in Pauſanias. All their forces 
Joined together, amounted only to eleven thouſand two 
hundred men. Of which number four thouſand only 
were employed at Thermopylæ to defend the paſs. But 
theſe ſoldiers, adds the hiſtorian, were all determined to 
a man either to conquer or die. And what is it that an 
army of ſuch reſolution is not able to effect? 
d) When Xerxes advanced near the ſtraits of Ther- 
mopylz, he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find that they were 
prepared to diſpute his Pg. He had always flattered 


4 himſelf _ 


(5) Herod. I. viii, c. 116, (cc) Pauſ. L. x, p. 645. () Herod · 
l. vii. c. 207-231, Diod. I. zi. p. 57 10. , 
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himſelf, that on the firſt hearing of his arrival, the Gre. 
cans would betake themſelves to flight; nor could he 
ever be perſuaded to believe what Demaratus had told 
him from the beginning of his project, that at the firſt 
aſs he came to, he would find his whole army ſtopped 
by an handful of men. He ſent out a ſpy before him to 
take a view of the enemy. The Ipy brought him word 
that he found the Lacedæmonians out of their entrench- 
ments, and that they were diverting themſelves with mi- 
ſitary exerciſes, and combing their hair: This was the 
Spartan manner of preparing themſelves for battle. 
Xerxes, ſtill entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, 
waited four days on — — to give them time to retreat. 
ſe) And in this interval of time he uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to gain Leonidas, by making him magnificent 
promiſes, v6 aſſuring him that he would make him mal- 
ter of all Greece, if he would come over to his party. 
Leonidas rejected his propoſal with ſcorn and indigna- 
tion. Xerxes having afterwards wrote to him to deliver 
up his arms, Leonidas, in a ſtyle and ſpirit truely la- 
conical, anſwered him in theſe words; * Come and take 
them. Nothing remained but to prepare themſelves to 
engage the Lacedæmonians. Xerxes firſt commanded 
his Median forces to march againſt them, with orders 
to take them all alive, and bring them to him. Theſe 
Medes were not able to ſtand the charge of the Grecians ; 
and being ſhamefully put to flight, they ſhowed, ſays He- 
 redotns F, that Xerxes had a great many men and but 
few ſoldiers. The next that were ſent to face the Spar- 
tans, were thoſe Perſians called the immortal band, which 
conſiſted of ten thouſand men, and were the beſt troops 
in the whole army. But theſe had no better ſucceſs than 
the former. | | 
Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force his way 
through troops fo determined to conquer or die, was ex- 
tremely le and could not tell what reſolution to 
ue; 
Ne (e) Plut, in Lacon, Apoph. p. 225. 
* Avitypadlt, McAvy Aakes | i 
+ "O74 N wer ae de, fate Te det. Quod multi homines 
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take, when an inhabitant of the country came to him, 
and diſcovered a ſecret “ path to the top of an eminence, 
which overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces. 
He quickly diſpatched a detachment thither, which march- 
ing all night, arrived there at the break of day, and poſ- 
ſeled themſelves of that advantageous poſt. 

The Greeks were ſoon appriſed of this misfortune ; 
and Leonidas ſeeing that it was now impoſſible to repulſe 
the enemy, obliged the reſt of the allies to retire, but 
ſtaycd himſelf with his three hundred Lacedzemonians, 
all refolving to die with their leader, who being told by 
the oracle, that either Lacedzmon or her king muſt ne- 
cellarily periſh, determined, without the leaſt difficulty 
or hefitation, to ſacrifice himſelf for his country. The 

Spartans loſt all * either of conquering or eſcaping, 
and looked upon Thermopylæ as their burying-place. 
The king, exhorting his men to take ſome nouriſhment, 
and telling them at the ſame time that they ſhould ſup 
together with Pluto, they ſet up a ſhout of joy, as if they 

had been invited to a banquet, and full of ardour advanced 
with their king to battle. The ſhock was exceeding vio- 
lent and bloody. Leonidas himſelf was one of the firſt 
that fell. The endeavours of the Lacedæmonians to de- 
fend his dead body were incredible. At length, not van- 
quithed, but oppreſſed by numbers, they all fell, except 
one man, who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was treated as 
a coward and traitor to his country, and no body would 
keep company or converſe with him. But ſoon after- 
wards he made a glorious amends for his fault at the bat- 
tle of Platæa, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an ex- 
traordinary manner. (f) Xerxes enraged to the laſt de- 
gree againſt Leonidas for daring to make head againſt 

him, cauſed his dead body to be hung up on a galſow s, 
and made his intended diſhonour of his enemy his own 
immortal ſhame. . . 

K 5 | Some 

* When the Gauls, n N 2 by-path, which the - 
155 3 this, 2 to eye Grecians bad fil neglected to ſes 
3 rait 77 x Char 2 23 cure, Pauſan. 1. i. p. N 
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Some time after theſe tranſactions, by order of the Am- 
hyctions, a magnificent monument was erected at Ther- 
mopylz to the honour of theſe brave defenders of Greece, 
and upon the monument were two inſcriptions ; one of 
which was general, and related to all thoſe that dicd at 
Thermopylz, importing that the Greeks of Peloponneſus, 
to the number only of four thouſand, had made head 
againſt the Perſian army, which conſiſted of three mil- 
lions of men: The other related to the Spartans in par- 
ticular. It was compoſed by the poet Simonides, and is 
very remarkable for its ſimplicity. It is as follows: 


” e | 
* N Seh, cryſeinov Acredamorie, ors Th d 
Keiueht, Tois AE, aeibowevor ig. 


 Thatiis to ſay, Go, Paſſenger, and tell at Lacedæmon, 
that we died here in 0 


latæa, cauſed the bones of Leonidas to be carried from 
'Thermopylz to Sparta, and erected a magnificent monu- 
ment to his memory ; near which was likewiſe another 
erected for Pauſanias. Every year at theſe tombs was a 
funeral oration pronounced to the honour of theſe heroes, 
and a publick game, wherein none but Lacedæmonians 
had a right to partake, in order to ſhow, that they alone 
were concerned in the glory obtained at Thermopylæ. 
(g) Xerxes in that affair loſt above twenty thouſand men, 
among which were two of the king's brothers. He was 
very ſenſible, that ſo great a loſs, which was a manifeſt 
proof of the courage of their enemies, was capable of 
alarming and diſcouraging his ſoldiers. In order there- 
fore to conceal the knowledge of it from them, Ie 
cauſed all his men that were killed in that aCtion, except 
a thouſand, whoſe bodies he ordered to be left upon the 
field, to be thrown together into large holes, which were 


8 g) Herod, l. viii. c. 24, 25. 


pari animo Lacedzmonii in Thermopylis occiderunt in quos Simonides. 
Dic, hoſpes, Spartz nos te hic vidiſſe jacentes, 

Dum ſanctis patriæ legibus obſequimur. ? | 

: Cic. Tuſe, Ruſt, I. i. u. 101. 


edience to her ſacred laws. Forty 
* afterwards, Pauſanias, who obtained the victory of 


ſecretly 
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ſecretly made, and covered over afterwards with earth and 
herbs. This ſtratagem fucceeded very ill: for when the 
ſoldiers in his fleet, being curious to ſce the field of battle, 
obtained leave to come thither for that purpoſe, it ſerved < 
rather to diſcover his own littleneſs of ſoul, than to con- 
ceal the number of the ſlain. _ 85 e 

(% Diſmayed with a wing that had coſt him ſo dear, 
he aſked Demaratus, if the Lacedæmonians had many 
ſuch ſoldiers. "That prince told him, that the Spartan re- 
publick had a great many cities belonging to it, of Which 
all the inhabitants were excceding brave; but that the in- 
habitants of Lacedæmon, who were properly called Spar- 
tans, and who were about eight thouſand in number, 
ſurpaſſed all the reſt in valour, and were all of them ſuch 
as thoſe who had fought under Leonidas. 


3 * 


, return a little to the battle of Thermopylz, the iſſue 
8 of which, fatal in appearance, might make an impreſſion 
4 npon the minds of the readers to the diſadvantage of the 
0 Lacedæmonians, and occaſion their courage to be looked 
. upon as the effect of a preſumptuous temerity, or a deſ- 
T perate reſolution. 
a That action of Leonidas, with his three hundred Spar- 
3g tans, was not the effect of raſhneſs or deſpair, but was 
8 a wiſe and noble conduct, as (i) Diodorus Siculus has 
4 taken care to obſerve in the magnificent encomium upon 
dat famous engagement, to which he aſcribes the ſucceſs 
„ of all the enſuing victories and campaigns. Leonidas, 
15 | knowing that Xerxes marched at the head of all the 
It lorces of the eaſt, in order to overwhelm and cruſh a 
pf little country by the dint of his numbers, rightly con- 
e ceived from the ſuperiority of his genius and under- 
IC ſtanding, that if they pretended to make the ſucceſs of 
pt that war conſiſt in oppoling force to force, and numbers to 
le numbers, all the Grecian nations together would never be 
rc able to equal the Perſians, or to diſpute the victory with 
ly them; that it was therefore neceſſary to point out to 
; Grecce another means of ſafety and preſervation, whilſt 
os ihe was under theſe alarms ; and that they ought to ſhow 
| the 
l. (0) Herod, I. vii, c. 134, 137. (i) Lib, xi. p. 9. 
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the whole univerſe, who had all their eyes upon them, 


what glorious things may be done, when greatneſs of 
mind 1s oppoſed to force of body, true courage and bravery 
againſt blind impetuoſity, the love of liberty againſt 
tyrannical oppreſſion, and a few diſciplined veteran troops 
againſt a confuſed multitude, though never ſo numerous, 
Theſe brave Lacedæmonians thought it became them, 
who were the choiceſt ſoldiers of the chief people of 
Greece, to devote themſclves to certain death, in order to 


make the Perſians ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce free 
men to ſlavery, and to teach the reſt of Greece, by their 


example, either to vanquiſh or to periſh. 
I do not copy theſe ſentiments from my own inven- 
tion, or aſcribe them to Leonidas without foundation; 
"They are plainly compriſed in that ſhort anſwer, which 
that worthy king of Sparta made a certain Lacedæmonian; 
who, being aſtoniſhed at the generous reſolution the king 
had taken, ſpoke to him in this manner: (&) «Is it poſ- 
„ {ible then, Sir, that you can think of marching with an 
« handful of men againſt ſuch a mighty and innumerable 
« army?” If we are to reckon upon numbers 'replied 
Leonidas) all the people of Greece together would not 
«« be ſufficient, ſince a ſmall part of the Perſian army 
« is equal to all her inhabitants: But, if we are to 
« reckon upon valour, my little troop is more than 
« ſufficient.“ 1 5 
The event ſhowed the juſtneſs of this prince's ſenti- 
ments. That illuſtrious example of courage aſtoniſhed 
the Perſians, and gave new ſpirit and vigour to the Greeks. 
The lives then of this heroick leader and his brave troop 
were not thrown away, but uſefully employed ; and 
their death was attended with a double effect, more great 
and laſting than they themſelves had imagined. On one 


=) 
-, 


hand, it was in a manner the ſeed of their enſuing vic- 


tories, which made the Perſians for ever after lay aſide all 
thoughts of attacking Greece ; ſo that during the ſeven 
or eight ſucceeding reigns, there was neither any prince 
who durſt entertain ſuch a deſign, nor any flatterer in . 
cou 


(x) Plat. in Lacon. Apopth. p. 225. 
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court, who durſt propoſe the thing to him. On the other 
hand, ſuch a ſignal and exemplary inſtance of intrepidity 

made an indelible impreſſion upon all the reſt of the 

Grecians, and left a perſuaſion deeply rooted in their 

hearts, that they were able to ſubdue the Perſians, and 

ſubvert their vaſt empire. Cimon was the man who 

made the firſt attempt of that kind with ſucceſs. Ageſi- 

laus afterwards puſhed that defign fo far, that he made 

the great monarch tremble in his palace at Suſa. Alex- 
ander at laſt accompliſhed it with incredible facility. He 

never had the leaſt doubt, no more than the Macedonians 
who followed him, or the whole country of Greece that 

choſe him general in that expedition, but that with thirty 

thouſand men he could reduce the Perſian empire, as three 

hundred Spartans had been ſufficient to check the united 
forces of the whole Eaſt. 


SecT. VI. Naval battle near Ariemiſa. 
0 73 HE very ſame day on which paſſed the glorious 


action at Thermopylæ, there was alſo an en- 
383 at ſea between the two fleets. That of the 
Trecians, excluſive of the little gallies and ſmall boats, 
conſiſted of two hundred and ſeventy-one veſlels. This 
fleet had lain by near Artemiſa, a promontory of Eubcea 
upon the nothern coaſt towards the ſtraits. That of the 
enemy, which was much more numerous, was near the 
ſame place, but had lately ſuffered in a violent tempeſt, 
which had deſtroyed above four hundred of their vellels. 
Notwithſtanding this loſs, as it was {till vaſtly ſuperior in 
number to that of the Grecians, which they were pre- 
paring to fall upon, they detached two hundred of their 
veſſels with orders to wait about Eubcea, to the end that 
none of the enemy's veſſels might be able to eſcape them. 
The Grecians having got intelligence of that ſeparation, 
immediately ſet fail in the night, in order to attack that 
detachment at day-break the next morning. But not 
meeting with it, they went towards the evening and fell 
upon 

(7) Herod, 1, viii. e. 118. Diod. J. xi, p. 10, 11. 
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vpon the bulk of the enemy's fleet, which they treated 


very roughly. Night coming on they were obliged to 
ſeparate, and both parties retired to their poſt. But the 
very night that parted-them, proved more pernicious to 
the Perſians than the engagement which had preceded, 
from a violent ſtorm of wind, accompanied with rain and 
thunder, which diſtrefſed and harraſſed their veſſels till 
break of day: And the two hundred ſhips alſo, that had 
been detached from their fleet, as we mentioned before, 
were almoſt all caſt away upon the coaſt of Eubcea ; it 
being the will of the gods, ſays Herodotus, that the two 
fleets ſhould become very near equal. 

The Athenians having the fame day received a rein- 
forcement of fifty-three veſſels, the Grecians, who were 


- appriſed of the wreck that had befallen part of the 


_ enemy's fleet, fell upon the ſhips of the Cilicians at the 
ſame hour they had attacked the fleet the day before, and 
ſunk a great number of them. The Perſians, being 
aſhamed to ſee themſelves thus inſulted by an enemy that 
was ſo much inferior in number, thought fit the next day 
to appear firſt in a diſpoſition to engage. The battle was 
very obſtinate this time, and the ſucceſs pretty near equal 
on both ſides, excepting that the Perſians, x th were 1n- 
commoded by the largeneſs and number of their veſſels, 
ſuſtained much the greater loſs. Both parties however 
retired in good order. 8 . 

(n) All theſe actions, which paſſed near Artemiſa, did 


not bring matters to an abſolute deciſion, but contributed 


very much to animate the Athenians, as they were con- 
vinced by their own experience, that there is nothing 


really formidable, either in the number and magnificent 


ornaments of veſſels, or in the Barbarians inſolent ſhouts 


and ſongs of victory, to men that know how to come to 


cloſe engagement, and that Have the courage to fight with 


ſteadineſs and reſolution; and that the beſt way of dealing 


with fuch an enemy, is to diſpiſe all that vain appearance, 
to advance boldly up to them, and to charge them briſkly 
and vigorouſly without ever giving ground. _ 


(mn) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 115, 117. Her, I. viii. c. 21, 22. 
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The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence 
of what had paſſed at Thermopylæ, reſolved upon the 
courſe they were to take without any further deliberation. 
They immediately failed away from Artemiſa, and advan- 
cing toward the heart of Greece, they ſtopped at Sala- 
min, a little iſle very near and over- againſt Attica. Whilſt 
the fleet was retreating, Themiſtocles paſſed through all 
the places where it was neceſſary for the enemies to come 
to land, in order to take in freſh water or other proviſions, 
and in large characters engraved upon the rocks and the 
ſtones the following words, which he addreſſed to the 
Ionians: Be our fide, ye people of Ionia: Come over to the 
party of your fathers, who expoſe their cn lives for no other 
end than to maintain your liberty: Or if you cannot poſ- 
fibly do "that, at leaſt do the Perſians all the miſchief 
you can, when we are engaged with them, and put their 
army into diſorder and confuſion. (n) By this means The- 
miſtocles hoped either to bring the Tonians really over to 
their party, or at leaſt to render them ſuſpected to the 
| Barbarians. We ſee this general had his thoughts always 
intent upon his buſineſs, and neglected nothing that could 
contribute to the ſucceſs of his deſigns. | 
SECT. VII. The Athenians abandon their city, which is 
| taken and burnt by XERXES, 


ERXES in the mean time was entered into the 
country of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and 
was burning and plundering the cities of the Phocians. 
The inhabitants of Peloponneſus, having no thoughts but 
to ſave their own country, reſolved to abandon all the reſt 
and to bring all the Grecian forces together within the 
iſthmus, over which they intended to build a ſtrong wall 
from one ſea to the other, a ſpace of near five miles En- 
gliſh. The Athenians were highly provoked at ſo baſe 
a deſertion, ſeeing themſelves ready to fall into the hands 
of the Perſians, and likely to bear the whole weight of 
their fury and vengeance. Some time before they had con- 

| | ſulted * Ii 
(:) Herod, I. viii, c. 40, 41 
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ſulted the oracle of Delphos, which had given them for 
an anſwer, (a) that there wauld be no way of ſaving the city 


but by walls of word, The ſentiments of the people 


were much divided about this ambiguous expretlion? 
Some thought it was to be underſtood to mean the citadel, 


| becauſe heretofore it had been ſurrounded with wooden 


paliſades. But Themiſtocles gave another ſenſe to the 
words, which was much more natural, underſtanding it 


to intend ſhipping; and demonſtrated, that the only mea- 


ſures they had to take were to leave the city empty, and 
to embark all the inhabitants. But this was a reſolution 
the people would not at all give ear to, as thinking them- 
felves inevitably loſt, and not even caring to conquer, when 
once they had abandoned the temples of their gods and 
the tombs of their anceſtors. Here Themiſtocles had 
occaſion for all his addreſs and all his eloquence to work 
upon the people. After he. had repreſented to them, that 
Athens did not conſiſt either of its walls, or its houſes, 
but of its citizens, and that the ſaving of theſe was the 
prefervation of the city, he endeavoured to perſuade them 


by the argument moſt capable of making an impreſſion 
upon them in the unhappy, aftlicted, and dangerous con- 


dition they were then in, I mean the argument and 
motive of divine authority; giving them to underſtand 
by the very words of the oracle, and by the prodigies 
which had happened, that their removing tor a time from 
Athens was manifeſtly the will of the gods. 

(p) A decree was therefore pailed, by which, in order 
to ſoften what appeared ſo hard in the reſolution of de- 
ſerting the city, it was ordained, © that Athens ſhould be 
60 pe up 1n truſt into the hands, and committed to the 
« keeping and protection of Minerva, patroneſs of the 


„ Athenian people; that all ſuch inhabitants as were able 


« to bear arms, ſhould go on ſhip-board ; and, that every 


« citizen ſhould provide as well as he could, for the ſatety 


« and ſecurity of his wife, children, and ſlaves.“ 

5 e The 
1 0 Herodl. vii. c. 19—143 (p} Ibid, 1, viii, c, 51—54. Plat. 
in Themiſt. p. 117. | | "7 
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) The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who was 
at this time very young, was of great weight on this 
ſingular occaſion. Followed by his companions, with a 
gay and chearful countenance, he went publickly along the 
ſtreet of the Cerimachus to the citadel, in order to con- 
{ccrate a bitt of a bridle, which he carried in bis hand, 
in the temple of Minerva, deſigning to make the people 
underſtand by this religious and affecting ceremony, that 
they had no further buſineſs with land- forces, and that 
it bchoved them now to betake themſelves entirely to ſea. 
After he had made an offering of this bitt, he took one of 
the ſhields that hung upon the wall of the temple, paid his 
devotions to the goddeſs, went down to the water-fide, 
and was the firſt, who by his example inſpired the greateſt 
part of the people with confidence and reſolution, and 
encouraged them to embark. - - - | 

The major part of them ſent their fathers and mothers, 
that were old, together with their wives, and children, to 
the city of * Trezene, the inhabitants of which received 
them with great humanity and generoſity. For whey 
made an ordinance, that they ſhould be maintained at the 
expence of the publick, and aſſigned for each perſon's 
ſubſiſtence two oboli a day, which were worth about two- 
pence Engliſh money. Beſides this, they permitted the 
children to gather ſruit wherever they pleaſed, or wher- 
ever they came, and ſettled a fund for the payment of the 
maſters, who had the care of their education. What 2 
beautiful thing it is to ſee a city, expoſed as this was to the 
greateſt dangers and calamities, extend her care and gene- 

roſity in the very midſt of ſuch alarms, even to the educa- 
tion of other people's children! ; 

When the whole city came to embark, ſo moving and 
melancholy a ſpectacle drew tears from the eyes of all 
that were preſent, and at the ſame time occaſioned great 
admiration with regard to the ſteadineſs and courage of 
thoſe men, who ſent their fathers and mothers ayother 
| 5 | Way, 
(7) Plut. in Cim. p. 48 1. 


* This was a ſmall city ſituate upon the ſea:/ide, in that part of the P 
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way, and to other places, and who, without being moved 
either at their grief and lamentations, or at the tender 
embraces of their wives and children, paſſed over with ſo 
much firmneſs and reſolution to Salamin. But that which - 
extremely raiſed and augmented the general compaſſion 
was the great number of old men that they were forced to 
leave in the city on account of their age and infirmitics, 
and of which many voluntarily remained there, on a 
motive of religion, believing the citadel to be the thing 
meant by the oracle in the forementioned ambiguous ex- 
preilion of wooden walls. There was no creature, (for 
hiſtory has judged this circumſtance worthy of being 
remembered ;) there was no creature, I ſay, even to the 
very domeſtick animals, but what took part in this publick 
mourning, nor was it poſſible for a man to ſee theſe poor 
creatures run howling and crying after their maſters, who 
were going a ſhip-board, without being touched and 
affected. Among all the reſt of theſe animals, particular 
notice 15 taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, the father 


of Pericles, which not being able to endure to ſee him- 


felf abandoned by his maſter, jumped into the ſea after him 
and continued ſwimming as near as he could to the vellel 
his maſter was on board of, till he landed quite ſpent at 
Salamin, and died the moment after upon the ſhore. In 
the ſame place, even in Plutarch's time, they uſed to ſhow 
the ſpot wherein this faithful animal was ſaid to be 
buried, which was called the dog's burying-place. 

(7) Whilſt Xerxes was continuing his march, ſome 
deſerters from Arcadia came and joined his army. The 
king having aſked them what the Grecians were then do- 
ing, was extremely ſurpriſed when he was told, that they 
were employed in ſeeing the games and combats then ce- 
lebrating at Olympia: And his ſurpriſe was ſtill in- 
creaſed, when he underſtood that the victor's reward in 
thoſe engagements was only a crown of olive. What 
men muſt they be, cried one of the Perſian nobles with 
great wonder and aſtoniſhment, that are affected only 
with honour, and not with money! | 

| Xerxes 
5 * Herd. I. viii. e. 16. 
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) Xerxes had ſent off a conſiderable detachment of 
his army to plunder the temple at Delphos, in which he 
knew there were immenſe treaſures, being reſolved to 
treat Apollo with no more favour than the other gods, 
whoſe temples he had pillaged. If we may believe what 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus ſay of this matter, as 
ſoon as ever this detachment advanced near the temple of 
Minerva, ſurnamed the Provident, the air grew dark on 
a ſudden, and a violent tempeſt aroſe, accompanicd with 
impetuous winds, thunder and lightning; and two huge 
rocks having ſevered themſelves from the mountain, fell 
upon the Perſian troops, and cruſhed the greateſt part of 
them. 

{/) The other part of the army marched towards the 
city of Athens, which was deſerted by all its inhabitants, 
except a ſmall number of citizens who had retired into 
the citidal, where they defended themſelves with incredi- 
ble bravery, till they were all killed, and would hearken 
to no terms of accommodation whatſoever. - Xerxes, 
having ſtormed the citadel, reduced it to aſhes. He im- 
mediately diſpatched a ceurier to Suſa to carry the agreea- 
ble news of his ſucceſs to Artabanes his uncle; and at the 
{ame time ſent him a great number of pictures and ſtatues. 
{u) Thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the antient de- 
liverers of Athens, were ſent with the reſt. One of the 
Antiochus's king of Syria, (I do not know which of 
them, nor at what time it was) returned them to the 
Athenians, being perſuaded he could not poſſibly make 
tiem a more acceptable preſent. 35 


{s) Herod, I. viii. c. 35=39. Diod, I. xi. p. 12. | (t) Herod, I. ii. 
0. 10— 54. - f (#) Pauſan, I, i. p· 14. : | 
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1 8 
- SECT. VIII. Battle of Salamin. Precipitate return if 


XERXEs into Aſia, The characters of THEMISTOCLES 
and ARISTIDES. The defeat of the Carthaginians ia 
Sicily. | 
(x) A? this time a diviſion aroſe among the com- 
L manders of the Grecian fleet; and the confede- 
rates in a council of war, which was held for that pur- 
poſe, were of very different ſentiments concerning the 


place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, and in- 
_ deed the major part, at the head of whom was Euribia- 


des, the generaliſſimo of the fleet, were for having them 
advance near the iſthmus of Corinth, that they might be 


nearer the land- army, which was poſted there to guard 


that paſs under the command of Cleombrotus, Leonidas's 
brother, and more ready for the defence of Peloponneſus. 


Others, at the head of whom was Themiſtocles, alledged, 


that it would be betraying of their country to abandon ſo 


advantageous a poſt as that of Salamin. And as he ſup- 


orted his opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades 
fitted up his cane over him in a menacing manner. 
Strike, ſays the Athenian, unmoved at the inſult, but 
hear me: And continuing his difcourſe proceeded to thow 


of what importance it was for the fleet of the Grecians, 


whoſe veſſels were lighter and much fewer in number 
than thoſe of the Perſians, to engage in ſuch a ſtrait as 
that of Salamin, which would render the enemy incapa- 
ble of uſing a great part of their forces. Eurybiades, who 


could not help being ſurpriſed at this moderation in The- 


miſtocles, ſubmitted to his reaſons, or at leaſt complied 
with his opinion, for fear the Athenians, whoſe ſhips 
made up above one half of the fleet, ſhould ſeparate them- 
felves from the allies, as their general had taken occaſion 
to inſinuate. 

(y) A council of war was alſo held on the ſide of the 
Perſians, in order to determine whether they ſhould ha- 
Zard a naval engagement; Xerxes himſelf was come {0 

5 | | the 

(x) Herod, I. viii. c. 56, & 65. Flut. in Themiſt, p. 117. 0) bs 
e. 67—70. ; 


that the confederates in that caſe would not fail to ſeparate 


aud example, when he himſelf ſhares in the danger, and 


_ ever can ſupply the want of courage in a general: And 
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the fleet to take the advice of his captains and officers, 
who were all unanimous for the battle, becauſe they knew 
it was agrecable to the king's inclination, Queen Arte- 
miſa was the only perſon who oppoſed that reſolution. 
She repreſented the dangerous conſequence of coming to 
blows with people much more converſant and more ex- 
ert in maritime affairs than the Perſians ; alledging, 
that the loſs of a battle at ſea would be attended with the 
ruin of their land-army ; whereas, by protracting the 
war, and approaching Peloponneſus, they would create 
jcalouſies and diviſions among their enemies, or rather 
augment the diviſion already very great amongſt them 


from one another, to return and defend their reſpeQive 
countries; and that then the king without difficulty, and 
almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke, might make himſelf 
maſter of all Grecce. This wiſe advice was not fol- 
lowed, and a battle was reſolved upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill ſucceſs of all his former en- 
gagements at ſea to his own abſence, was reſolved to be 
witneſs of this from the top of an eminence, where he 
cauſed a throne to be * for that purpoſe. This 
might have contributed in ſome meaſure to animate his 
forces: But there is another much more ſure and effectual 
means of doing it, I mean, by the prince's real preſence 


thereby ſhows himſelf worthy of being the ſoul and head 
of a brave and numerous body of men ready to die for his 
ſcrvice. A prince, that has not this .ſort of fortitude 
which nothing can ſhake, and which even takes new 
vigour from danger, may nevertheleſs be endued with 
other excellent qualities, but then he is by no means 
proper to command an army. No qualification whatſo- 


the * more he labours to ſhow the appearance of it, when 
he has not the reality, the more he diſcovers his cowardice 
and fear. There is, it muſt be owned, a vaſt difference 

. between 


L.A uanto magis occultare ac. abdere payorem nitebantur, manifeſtiòs 
Favidi, Tacit. Hip, | 
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between a general-officer and a ſimple ſoldier. Xerxes 
ought not to have expoſed his perſon otherwiſe than be- 
came a prince; that is to ſay, as the head, not as the 
hand: As he, whoſe buſineſs it is to direct and give 
orders, not as thoſe who are to put them in execution. 
But to keep himſelf entirely at a diſtance from danger, 
and to act no other part than that of a ſpectator, was 
really renouncing the quality and office of a general. 

(z) Themiſtocles knowing, that ſome of the comman- 
ders in the Grecian fleet ſtill entertained thoughts of ſail- 
ing towards the Iſthmus, contrived to have notice given 
under-hand to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were 
now aſſembled together in one place, it would be an eaſy 
matter for him to ſubdue and deſtroy them all together ; 
— whereas, if they once ſeparated from one another, as they 

were gong to do, he might never meet with another op- 
portunity ſo favourable. The king gave in to this opi- 
nion; and immediately commanded a great number of 
his veſſels to ſurround Salamin by night, in order to make 
it impracticable for the Greeks to quit their poſt. 

(a) Nobody among the Grecians perceived that their 
army was ſurrounded in this manner. Ariſtides came by 
night-time from Agina, where he had ſome forces under 
his command, and with very great danger paſſed through 
the whole fleet of the enemies. When he came up to 
Themiſtocles's tent, he took him aſide, and ſpoke to him 
in the following manner: „If we are wiſe, Themiſto- 
« cles, we ſhall from hence-forward lay aſide that vain 
« and childiſh diſſention, that has hitherto divided us, 
« and ſtrive with a more noble and uſeful emulation, 
« which of us ſhall render the beſt ſervice to his country, 
« you by commanding and doing the duty of a wile aud 
« able captain, and 1 by obeying your orders, and by 
« affiſting you with my perſon and advice.” He then 
informed him of the army's- being ſurrounded with the 
ſhips of the Perſians, and warmly exhorted him to give 


them battle without delay. Themiſtocles, extremely 
T7 aſtoniſhed 


(x) Herod. I. viii. c. 74—78, 
I. viii, c. 78—82. 5 


(a) Plut, in Ariſt. p. 323. Herod. 
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aſtoniſhed at ſuch a greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch a noble 
ard generous frankneſs, was ſomewhat aſhamed, that he 
had ſuffered himſelf to be ſo much excelled by his rival; 
but without being aſhamed to own it, he promiſed Ariſti- 
des, that he would henceforward 1mitate his generoſity, 
and even exceed it, if it were poſſible, in the whole of 
his future conduct. Then, after having imparted to him 
the ſtratagem he had contrived to deceive the Barbarian, 
he deſired him to go in perſon to Eurybiades, in order to 
convince him that there was no other means of ſafety for 
them, than to engage the enemy by ſea at Salamin; 
which commiſſion Ariſtides executed with pleaſure and 
ſucceſs ; for he was in great credit and eſteem with that 
eneral. | | 0 
() Both ſides therefore prepared themſelves for the 
battle. The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three hundred and 
eighty ſail of ſhips, which in every thing followed the di- 
rection and orders of Themiſtocles. As nothing eſcaped 
his vigilance, and as, like an able commander, he knew 
how to improve every circumſtance and incidence to ad- 
vantage, before he would begin the engagement he waited 
till a certain wind, which aroſe regularly every day at a 


by certain hour, and which was entirely contrary to the 
der enemy, began to blow. As ſoon as this wind roſe, the 
2h ſignal was given for battle. The Perſians, who knew 
0 that their King had his eyes upon them, advanced with 
um ſuch courage and impetuoſity, as were capable of ſtriking 
to- any enemy with terror. But the heat of the firſt attack 
vain quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. Every 
us, thing was contrary to, and diſadvantageous for them: 
ton, The wind, which blew directly in their faces; the 
ntry, height and the heavineſs of their veſſels, which could not 
> and move and turn without great difficulty, and even the 
d by number of their ſhips, which was ſo far from being of 
then ule to them, that it only ſerved to embarraſs them in a 
h the place ſo ſtrait and narrow as that they fought in: Where 
give 


as, on the fide of the Grecians, every thing was done 
with good order, and without hurry or confuſion; becauſe 


every 


mely 


iſhed 


Herod. (3) Herod, I: viii, c. 84-96. 
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every thing was directed by one commander. The Ionj. 
ans, whom TI hemiſtocles had adviſed by characters en- 
graven on ſtones along the coaſts of Euboea to remember 
from whom they derived their original, were the firſt that 


betook themſelves to flight, and were quickly followed 


by the reſt of the fleet. But queen Artemiſa diſtinguiſhed 
herſelf by incredible efforts of reſolution and courage, ſo 
that Xerxes, who ſaw in what manner ſhe had behaved 


herſelf, cried out, “ that the men had behaved like wo- 


men in this engagement, and that the women had 
{ſhowed the courage of men. The Athenians, being en- 
raged that a woman had dared to appear in arms againſt 
them, had promiſed a reward of ten thouſand drachmas 
to any one that ſhould be able to. take her alive: But ihe 
had the good fortune to eſcape their purſuits. If they had 
taken her, ſhe could have deſerved nothing from them 
but the higheſt commendations, and the moſt honoura- 
ble 9 treatment. 3 

(c) The manner in which that + queen eſcaped ought 
not to be omitted. Seeing herſelf warmly purſued by an 
Athenian ſhip, from which it ſeemed impoſſible for her 
to eſcape, ſhe hung out Grecian colours, and attacked 
one of the Perſian veſſels, on board of which was Dama- 
ſithymus, king of (a) Calynda, with whom ſte had ſome 
difference, and ſunk it: This made her purſuers believe 
that her ſhip was one of the Grecian fleet, and give over 
the chaſe. _ | 

| Such 

(c) Herod. l. viii. c. 87, 88. Polyzn, l. viii. c. 53. (4) A city 
ef Lycia, 15 

* Of tv aidzeg yeyirart wor yus a ſmall city of Caria, that lay vet) 
vaixec, a' Ts yuraTrts avTpec, commadiouſly for ber, fhe laid her 

Artemiſia inter primos duces bel- troops in ambuſh, and under pretente, 
lum accerimè ciebat. Quippe, ut in of celebrating the feaſt of the mother 
virò muliebrem timorem, ita in mu- 7 the gods, in a wood conſecrated io 
liere vitilem audaciam cerneres. Her near that city, that ſhe repire 
Juſtin. I. ii. e. 12. | thither with a great train of eunuchs, 

+ It appears, that Artemiſa va- omen, drums, and trumpets. he 
lued berfolf no leſs upon ſtratagem inhabitants ran in throngs 10 fee that 
than courage, and at the ſame time religious ceremony 3 and in the mea! 
was Not very delicate in the choice of time Artemiſa's troops took pain 
the meaſures ſhe uſed. It is ſaid, of the place. Polyæn. Stratage / 
that being deſirous of ſeiſing Laimus, viii. c. 53. 8 
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the molt meniorable actions related in ancient hiſtory, 
and which has, and will render the name and courage of 


leaving Mardonius behind him, with an army of three 
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Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of Salamin, one of 


the Grecians famous for ever. A great number of the 
Perſian ſhips were taken, and a much greater ſunk upon 
this occalion. Many of their allies, who dreaded + the 
king's cruelty no leſs than the enemy, made the beſt of 
their way into their own country. | 
Themiſtocles, in a ſecret converſation with Ariſtides, 
propoſed to his conſideration, in order to ſound him and 
to learn his true ſentiments, whether it would not be 
proper for them to ſend ſome veſſels to break down the 
bridge, which Xerxes had cauſed to be built; to the end, 
ſays he, that we may take Aſia into Europe: But though 
he made this propoſal, he was far trom approving it. 
Ariſtides, believing him to be in earneſt, argued very 
warmly and ſtrenuouſly againſt any ſuch project, and re- 
preſented to him how dangerous it was to reduce ſo pow- 
ertul an enemy to deſpair, from whom it was their bu- 
ſineſs to deliver mae TR as ſoon as pollible. Themiſto- 
cles ſeemed to acquieſce in his reaſons; and in order to 
haſten the king's departure, contrived to have him ſe- 
cretly informed, that the Grecians deſigned to break down 
the bridge. The point Themiſtocles ſeems to have had 
in view by this falſe confidence, was to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf with Ariſtides's opinion, which was of great weight 
againſt that of the other generals, in caſe they inclined to 
go and break down the bridge. Perhaps too he might 
aim at guarding himſelf by this means againſt the ill-will 
of his enemies, who might one day accuſe him of treaſon 
before the people, if ever they came to know that he had 
been the author of that ſecret advice to Xerxes. | 
(e) This prince, being frightened on ſuch news, made 
the beſt uſe he could of his_time, and ſet out by night, 


hundred thouſand men, in order to reduce Greece, if he 
was able. The Grecians, who expected that Xerxes 
would have come to another engagement the next day, 
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having learnt that he was fled, purſued him as faſtas they 
could, but to no purpoſe. (f) They had deſtroyed two 
hundred of the enemies ſhips, beſides thoſe which they 
had taken. The remainder of the Perſian fleet, after 
having ſuffered extremely by the winds in their paſſage, 
retired towards the coaſt of Aſia, and entered into the 
port of Cuma, a city in Molia, where they palled the 
winter, without daring afterwards to return into Greece, 
Kerxxes took the reſt of his army along with him, ard 
marched by the way of the Helleſpont. As no proviſions 
had been prepared for them before-hand, they under- 
went great hardſhips during their whole Wa! which 
laſted five and forty days. After having conſumed all 
the fruits they could find, the ſoldiers were obliged to live 
upon herbs, and even upon the bark and leaves of trees. 
This occaſioned a great ſickneſs in the army; and great 
numbers died of fluxes and the plague. - 
The king, through ae de and impatience to make 
his eſcape, left his army behind him, and travelled on 
before with a ſmall retinue, in order to reach the bridge 
with the Fut expedition: But when he arrived at the 
place, he found the bridge broken down hy the violence 
of the waves, in a great tempeſt that had happened, and 
was reduced to the neceſſity of paſſing the ſtrait in a cock- 
boat.“ This was a r very proper to ſhow man- 


lity of human greatneſs ; a prince, whoſe armies and 


fleets the land and ſea were ſcarce able to contain a little 


while before, now ſtealing away in a little boat, almoſt 
without any ſervants or attendants! Such was the event 
and ſucceſs of Xerxes's expedition againſt Greece. 

If we compare Xerxes with himſelf at different times 
and on different occaſions, we ſhall hardly know him tor 
the ſame man. When affairs were under conligeratio 

5 | an 

(/) Herod. 1. vili. e. 120. 
Erat res ſpectaculo digna, & eſti · etiam omni ſervorum min iſterio, 


matione ſortis humanæ, rerum varie- cujus exercitus, propter multitudi- 


tate miranda, in exiguo latentem vi- nem, terris graves erant. Julia. 
dere navigio, quem paulo ante vix J. ii. c. 13. 
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and debate, no perſon could ſhow more courage and in- 


a tre nidity than this prince : He 1s ſurpriſed, and even of- 
how ent d, if any one forèſees the leaſt difficulty in the exe- 
hep cution of his projects, or ſhows any apprehenſion con- 
TY cerning events. But when he comes to the point of ex- 
3 cution, and to the hour of danger, he flies like a coward, 
the and thinks of nothing but ſaving his own life and perſon. 
* | Here we have a ſenſible and evident proof of the diffe- 
ad rence between true courage, which is never deſtitute of 
TER prudence ; and temerity, always blind and preſumptuous. 
7 A wiſe and great prince weighs every thing, and examines 
Kick all circumſtances before he enters into a * war, of which 
1 all he is not afraid, but at the ſame time does not deſire; and 
gh when the time of action is come, the ſight of danger 
3 ſerves only to animate his courage. Preſumption inverts 
great this order, + When ſhe has introduced aſſurance and 
| boldneſs, where wiſdom and circumſpection ought to pre- 
bs lide, the admits fear and deſpair, where courage and in- 
400 uepidity ought to be exerted. 35 | 
ridge 0) The firſt thing the Grecians took care of after the 
it the battle of Salamin, was to ſend the firſt fruits of the rich 
"T2 {poll they had taken to Delphos. Cimon, who was then 
| and very young, ſignaliſed himſelf in a particular manner in 
cock- that engagement, and performed actions of ſuch diſtin- 
A guiſhed valour, as acquired him a great reputation, and 
Rabi. made him be conſidered from henceforth as a citizen, 
. and cat would be capable of rendering the moſt important 
little ſervices to his country on future occaſions. 
most % But Themiſtocles carried off almoſt all the honour 
event of this victory, which was the moſt ſignal that ever the 
Grecians obtained over the Perſians. he force of truth . 
times J obliged even thoſe, who envied his glory moſt, to render 
mor him this teltimony. It was a cuſtom in Greece, that 
ration after a battle, the commanding officers ſhould declare who 
and had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, by writing in 2 paper” 
the names of the man who had merited the firſt prize, 
ens NF 5 3 
ultitudi- g) Herod, 1. viii. c. 12. 1 ; Ba. 1 1 
Juli. Non times e rg, 0-08 1 2% a 3 5 


lin. de Tra 1 1 1 . . 95 
de Traj. Fortiſſimus in ipſo + Ante diſcrimen feroces, in peri- 
crying, qui ants diſcrimen quie- culo pavidi. Tacit, Hiſt, VE Y 04. : 
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and of him who had merited the ſecond. On this occa. 
ſion, by a judgement which ſhows the good opinion na- 
tural for every man to have of himſelf, each officer con- 
cerned, adjudged the firſt rank to himſelf, and allowed 
the ſecond to Themiſtocles ; which was indeed giving 
bim the preference to them all. 
I he Lacedzmonians having carried him to Sparta, in 
order to pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed to 
their general Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to The- 
miſtocles that of wiſdom, which was a crown of olive for 
both of them. They alſo made a preſent to Themiſtocles 
of the fineſt chariot in the city; and on his departure ſent 
three hundred young men of the moſt conſiderable fami. 
lies to wait upon him to the frontiers: An honour they 
had never ſhown to any perſon whatſoever before. 
But that which gave him a {till more ſenſible pleaſure 
were the publick acclamations he received at the firſt 
Olympick games that were celebrated after the battle of 
Salamin, where all the people of Greece were met toge- 
ther. As ſoon as he appeared, the whole aſſembly roſe 
up to do him honour: Nobody regarded either the games 
or the combats; Themiſtocles was the only Fpedacl 
The eyes of all the company were fixed upon him, and 
every body was eager to ſhow him and point him out 
with the hand to the ſtrangers that did not know him, 
He acknowledged afterwards to his friends, that he looked 
upon that day as the happieſt of his life; that he had ne- 
ver taſted any joy To ſenſible and fo tranſporting ; and that 
this reward, the genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded all 
his deſires. 
The reader has undoubtedly obſerved in Themiſtocles 
two or three principal ſtrokes of his character, which en- 
title him to be ranked amongſt the greateſt men. The 


1 5 deſign which he formed and executed, of making the 


vhole force of Athens maritime, ſhowed him to have a 
ſuperior genius, capable of the die view, penetrating 
into futurity, and judicious to ſeiſe the deciſive point in 
great affairs. As the territory belonging to Athens was 

| ofa barren nature and ſmall extent, he rightly concen 
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was commander of a numerous fleet; and that he had 


others was far from W e and inſtead of that 
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that the only way that city had to enrich and aggrandiſe 
herſelf was by ſea. And indeed that ſcheme may juſtly 
be looked upon as the ſource and cauſe of all thofe great 
events, which raiſed the republick of Athens in the ſequel 


But in my opinion, though this wiſdom and fore-ſight 
is a moſt excellent and valuable talent, yet is it infinitely 
leſs meritorious than that uncommon temper and mode- 
ration, which Themiſtocles ſhowed on two critical oc-- 
calions, when Greece had been utteriy undone, : if he had 
liftened to the diQtates of an ill-judged ambition, and had 
piqued himſelf upon a falſe point of honour, as is uſual 
among perſons of his age and profeſſion. The firſt of 
theſe occaſions was, when, notwithſtanding the crying 
injuſtice that was committed, both in reference to the 
republick, of which he was a member, and to his own 
perſon, in appointing a Lacedemoman generaliſſimo of 
the fleet, he exhorted and prevailed. with the Athenians 
to deſiſt from their: pretenſion, though never ſo juſtly 
founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects with which 
a diviſion among the confederates muſt have been neceſſa- 
nily attended. And what an admirable inſtance did he 
give of his preſence of mind and his coolneſs of temper, 
when the ſame Eurybiades not only affronted him with 
harſh and offenfive language, but lifted up his cane at him 
in a menacing poſture! Let it be remembered at the 
ſame time, that Themiſtocles was then but young; that 
he was full of an ardent ambition for glory; that he 


right and reaſon on his ſide. How would our young 
officers behave on the like occaſion ? Themiſtocles took 
all patiently, and the victory of Salamin was the fruits of 
his patient. | | 5 

As to Ariſtides, I ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel to 
ſpeak more extenſively upon his character and merit. He 
was, properly ſpeaking, the man of the commonwealth : 
Provided that was well and faithfully ſexved, he was very 
little concerned by whom it was done. The merit of 


| became 
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became his own by the approbation and encouragement 
he gave it. We have ſeen him make his way . 
the enemy's fleet, at the peril of his life, in order to güte 
 Themiſlocles ſome good intelligence and advice: And“ 
Plutarch takes notice, that during all the time the latter 
had the command, Ariſtides aſſiſted him on all occaſions 
with his counſel and credit, notwithſtanding he had 
reaſon to look upon him not only as his rival, but his 
enemy. Let us compare this nobleneſs and greatneſs of 
foul with the little-ſpritedneſs and meanneſs of thoſe men 
who are fo nice, punctilious, and jealous in point of com- 
mand; who are incompatible with their colleagues, 
wling all their attention and induſtry to engroſs the glory 
_ of every thing to themſelves ; always ready to facrihce 
the publick to their private intereſts, or to ſuffer their rivals 
to commit blunders, that they themſelves may reap advan- 
tage from them. 2 | 
(i) On the very ſame day the action of 'T hermopylæ 
happened, the formidable army of Carthaginians, 
which. conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, was 
entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe. Herodo- 
tus e this battle on the ſame day with that 
of Salamin. The cicumſtances of that victory in 
Sicily 1 have related in the hiſtory of the Carthagi- 
nians. | EP 
{#) Aﬀter the battle of Salamin the Grecians being 
returned from purſuing the Perſians, Themiſtocles failed 
to all the iſlands that had declared for them, to levy con- 
tributions and exact money from them. The firſt he 
began with was that of Andros, from whoſe inhabitants 
he required a conſiderable ſum, ſpeaking to them in this 
manner: I come to you accompanied with two pawerfud di- 
winities, Perſuaſion and Force. The anſwer they made 
him was: We alſo have two other divinities on our fide, 
no leſs powerful than your*s, and which do not permit us 71 
„ 4 | gde 
(i) Herod, 1 vii. c. 165, 167. (#) Ibid. I. viii. c. 111, 112 
Plut. in Themiſt. p. 122. | | 
* Tlayrau eovin;arle g TuVECL NEUE, /o !TaToy em: G np 10 5 016 101 
vg In vit. Ariſt, p. 323. | | 


ment 


oracle in this country, the oracle I mean of Lebadia, 


made them were, to rebuild their city which had been 
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give the money you demand of us, Poverty and Impotence. 
Upon tliis refuſal he made a teint of beſieging them, and 
threatened that he would entirely ruin their city. He dealt 
in the ſame manner with ſeveral other iſlands, which 
durſt not reſiſt him as Andros had done, and drew great 
ſums of money from them without the privity of the 


other commanders; for he was eſteemed a lover of mogey, 
aud to be deſirous of enriching himſ elt. 


SECT. XI. The battle of Platæa. 


D A/FARDONIUS, who ſtaid in Greece with a- 

11 body of three hundred thouſand men, let his 
troops paſs the winter in Theſſaly, and in the ſpring fol- 
lowing led them into Bœotia. "There was a very famous 


which he thought proper to conſult; in order to know 
what would be the ſucceſs of the war- The prieſt in his 
enthuſiaſtick fit anſwered in a language which no body 
that was preſent underſtood, as much as to inſinuate, that 
the oracle would not deign to ſpeak intelligibly to a Bar- 
barian, At the ſame time Mardonius ent Alexander 
king of Macedonia, with ſeveral Perſian noblemen, ta 
Athens, and by them, in the name of his maſter, made 
very advantageous propoſals to the Athenian people, to 
divide them from the reſt of their allies. The offers he 


burnt down, to give them a conſiderable ſum of money, 
to ſuffer them to live according to their own laws and 
cultoms, and to give them the government and command 
of all Greece. Alexander, as their ancient friend, ex- 
horted them in his own name to lay hold on ſo favourable 
an opportunity for re-eſtabliſhing their affairs, alledying, 
that they were not in a condition to withſtand a power. 
ſo formidable as that of the Perſians, and ſo much ſupe- 
rior to that of Greece. On the firſt. intelligence of this 
embaſſy, the Spartans alſo on _e other ſide ſent deputies 
| to 

(1) A.M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 497. Herd. © wii c. 113-131, 136—140 
OS in Aritt, p. 524. Dlod, I. xi. P. 22, 23.  Plut. de Orac. Defecy 
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to Athens, in order to hinder it from taking ef, 
Theſe were preſent when the others had their audience; 
where as ſoon as Alexander had finiſhed his ſpeech, they 
began in their turn to addreſs themſelves to the Athenians 
and ſtrongly exhorted them not to ſeparate themſelves from 
their allies, nor to deſert the common intereſt of their 
country, repreſenting to them, at the ſame time, that 
their union in the preſent ſituation of their affairs was 
their whole ſtrength, and would render Greece invincible, 
They added further, that the Spartan commonwealth was 
very ſenſibly moved with the melancholy ſtate which the 
' Athenians were in, who were deſtitute both of houſes 
and retreat, and who for two years together had loſt all 


their harveſts; that in conſideration of that calamity, ſhe 


would engage herſelf, during the continuance of the war, 
to maintain and ſupport their wives, their children, and 


their old men, and to furniſh a plentiful ſupply for all 


their wants. They concluded by obſerving on the con- 
duct of Alexander, whoſe diſcourſe they ſaid was ſuch as 
might be expected from one tyrant who ſpoke in favour 


of another; but that he ſeemed to have forgot, that the 


people to whom he addreſſed himſelf had ſhowed them- 


| Telves, on all occaſions, the moſt zealous defenders of the 


common liberty of their country. | 
Ariſtides was at- this time in office, that is to ſay, the 
principal of the Archons. As it was therefore his buſineſs 
to anfwer, he ſaid, that as to the Barbarians, who made 
| ſilver and gold the chief objects of their eſteem, he for- 
gave them for thinking they could corrupt the fidelity of 
a nation by large bounties and promiſes : but that he 
could not help being ſurpriſed and affected with ſome fort 
of indignation, to ſe that the Lacedæmonians, regarding 
only the preſent diſtreſs and neceſſity of the Athenians, 


and forgetting their courage and magaanimity, ſhould come 


to perſuade them to perſiſt ftedfaſtly in the defence of the 
common liberty of Greece by arguments and motives of 


gain, and by propoſing to give them victuals and proviſion: 
Ile deſired them to acquaint their republick, that all the 
gold in the world was not capable of tempting the Athe- 

| ? TY nan 


nius, and pointing with his hand to the ſun: Be aſſured 


and peremptory declaration, did not ſtop there: but that 
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nians, or of making them deſert the defence of the com- 
mon liberty : that they had the grateful ſenſe they ought 
to have, of the kind offers which Lacedæmon had made 
them ; but that they would endeavour to manage their 
affairs ſo, as not to be a burthen to any of their allies. 
then turning himſelf towards the ambailadors of Mardo- 


ſays he to them, that as long as that planet ſhall' continue 
his courſe, the Athenians will be mortal enemies to the Per- 
frans, and will not ceaſe to take vengeance of them for 
ravaging their lands and burning their houſes and temples. 
After which, he deſired the king of Macedonia, if he 
was inclined to be truely their friend, that he would not 
make himſelf any more the bearer of ſuch propoſals to 
them, which would only ſerve to refle& diſhonour 'upon 
him, without ever producing any other effect. 

Ariſtides, notwithſtanding his having made this plain 


he might ſtill imprint the greater horrour for ſuch propo- 
ſals, and for ever to prohibit all manner of commerce 
with the Barbarians by a principal of religion, he ordained 
that the Athenian prieſts ſhould denounce anathemas and 
execrations upon any perſon whatſoever who ſhould pre- 
ſume to propoſe the making of an alliance with the Per- 
ſians, or the breaking of their alliance with the reſt of the 
Grecians. | „% aan” . 
en) When Mardonius had learnt, by the anſwer 
which the Athenians had ſent him, that they were to be 
prevailed upon by no propoſals or advantages whatſoever 
to ſell their liberty, he marched with his whole army 
towards Attica, Willing d dein whatever he found 
in his way. The Athenians, not being in a condition to 
withſtand ſuch a torrent, retired to Salamin, and for a 
ſecond time abandoned their city. Mardonius ſtill enter- 
taining ay 5 of bringing them to ſome terms of accom- 
modation, ſent another deputy to them to make the ſame 
ID „C00 propoſals 
| (m) Herod, I. ix e-1—11. Plut. in Ariſt. NG at 


2 Poſteaquam nullo pretio libertatem his videt venalem, &c. Juin. 
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e as before. A certain Athenian, called Lycidas, 
eing of opinion, that they ſhould hearken to what he had 


to offer, was immediately ſtoned, and the Athenian 


women running at the fame time to his houſe, did the 


ſame execution upon his wife and children; fo deteſtable 


a crime did they think it to propoſe any peace with the 


Perſians. But notwithſtanding this, they had a reſpect to 


the character wherewith the deputy was inveſted, and ſent 


him back without offering him any indignity or ill- treat- 


ment. Mardonius now found that there was no peace to 


be expected with them. He therefore entered Athens, 


burnt and demoliſhed every thing that had eſcaped their 
wx He 1 year, and left nothing ſtanding. 
The Spartans inſtead of conducting their troops into 
Attica, N to their engagements, thought only of 
keeping. themſelves ſhut up within the Peloponneſus for 
their own ſocurity, and with that view had begun to build 
a wall over the iſthmus, in order to hinder the enemy 
from entering that way, by which means they reckoned 
they ſhould be ſafe themſelves, and ſhould have no fur- 
ther occaſion for the aſliſtance of the Athenians. The 
latter hereupon ſent deputies to Sparta in order to com- 
lain of. the ſlowneſs and neglect of their allies. But the 
5 . did not ſeem to be much moved at their remon- 


ſtrances: And as that day was the feaſt of “ Hyacinthus, 


they ſpent it in feaſts, and rejoicing, and deferred giving 
the deputies their anſwer till the next day. And ſtill pro- 


_ eraltinating the affair as much as they could, on various 


pretexts, they gained ten days time, during which the 
13 of the wall was completed. They were on the 
point of diſmiſſing the Athenian envoys in a fcandalots 
manner, when a private citizen expoſtulated with them 


aud repreſented to them how baſe it would be to treat th 


| Athenians \ 
| Amon þ the Laced anionidns. the wwar ſpent in . W ts and ſpecs | 
Jeaft of Hyacinthus continued three 2 and all 4707 2 | 
days: The firſt and laft of which This feſtival was celebrated eve) 
were days of fortow and mourning year in the manh of Augi/t, in ge 


on the death of Hyacinthus 3 but the nour Apollo and Hyacinibui. 
Second was a day reſeicing, which | 
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Athenians in ſuch a manner, after all the calamities and 


voluntary loſſes they had ſo generouſly ſuffered for the 


common defence of liberty, and all the important ſervices 


they had rendered Greece in 1 This opened their 


eyes, and made them aſhamed of their perfidious deſign. 


The very next night following they ſent off, unknown to 
the Athenian deputies, five thouſand Spartans, who had 
eack of them ſeven helotæ, or ſlaves, to attend him. In 


the morning afterwards the deputies renewed their com- 
plaints with great warmth and reſentment, and were ex- 


tremely ſurpriſed when oy were told that the Spartan | 
and by this time were not 


ſuccours were on their marc 
far from Attica. | 


) Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on 
his return into the country of Bœotia. As the latter was 
an open and flat country, he thought it would be more 
convenient for him to fight there, than in Attica, which 
was uneven and rugged, full of hills and narrow paſſes, , 


and which for that reaſon would not allow: him ſpace 


enough for drawing up his numerous wine battle-array, . *.. 
When he came 
back into Boeotia, he encamped by the river Aſopus. 
The Grecians followed him thither under the command 
of Pauſanias, king of Sparta, and of Ariſtides, general of 
the Athenians. The Perſian army, according to the ac- 
count of Herodotus, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand, . 
or, according to that of Diodorus, of five hundred thou- 
ſand men. That of the Grecians did not. amount to 
ſerenty tfiouſand; of which there were but five thouſand 


nor leave room for his cavalry to act. 


Spartans; but, as theſe were accompanied with thirty 


five thoufand of the helotæ, (viz.) ſeven. for each Spar- 


tan, they made up together forty thouſand: The latter 


of theſe were light-armed troops: The Athenian forces 
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conſiſted but of eight thouſand, and the troops of the allies 4 


made up the remainder. The right wing of the army 


was commanded by the — ; and the eft by the 
85 L At henians, 


(12) Herod, 1, iz. e. 12—76, Plut. in Ariſt. p. 325 —330. Diod. I. xi. 
R 24. 26. 8 | | 
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propolal as before. A certain Athenian, called Lycidas, 
eing of opinion, that they ſhould hearken to what he had 


.to offer, was immediately ſtoned, and the Athenian 


women running at the ſame time to his houſe, did the 


| ſame execution upon his wife and children; fo deteſtable 


a crime did they think it to propoſe any peace with the 
Perſians. But notwithſtanding this, they had a reſpect to 
the character wherewith the deputy was mveſted, and ſent 
him back without offering him any indignity or ill-treat- 
ment. Mardonius now found that there was no peace to 
be expected with them. He therefore entered Athens, 
burnt and demoliſhed every thing that had eſcaped their 


Apry the 13 year, and left nothing ſtanding. 


he Spartans inſtead of conducting their troops into 
Attica, N to their engagements, thought only of 
keeping. themſelves ſhut up within the Peloponneſus for 
their own ſecurity, and with that view had begun to build 
a wall over the iſthmus, in order to hinder the enemy 
from entering that way, by which means they reckoned 
they ſhould be ſafe themſelves, and ſhould have no fur- 
ther. occaſion for the aſſiſtance of the Athenians. The 
latter hereupon ſent deputies to Sparta in order to com- 
plain of the ſlowneſs and neglect of their allies. But the 
phori did not ſeem to be much moved at their remon- 


* 


ſtrances: And as that day was the feaſt of * Hyacinthus, 


they ſpent it in feaſts, and rejoicing, and deferred 11 
the deputies their anſwer till the next day. And ſtill pro- 
eraſtinating the affair as much as they could, on various 
pretexts, they gained ten days time, during which the 
ee of the wall was completed. They were on the 
point of diſmiſſing the Athenian envoys in a fcandalots 
manner, when a private citizen expoſtulated with them) 


and repreſented to them how baſe it would be to treat the 
SI T Athenians | 


 ®. Amongfhthe Laced onionidns the | wat ſpent in laſing, Sports _ | 


af tlyacinthus continued three tacles, and all kinds of diverſions. * 


Jays : The firſt and laft of which This feſtival was celebrated eue) 
© were days of ſortou und mourning year in the mouth of Augnſt, in be- 


or, the death of lyacinthus ; but the ' nour of Apollg and Hyacinthuts + 
Ln was a day of rejoiting, W St | 4 


. 


| 
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Athenians in ſuch a- manner, after all the calamities and 
voluntary loſſes they had ſo generouſly ſuffered for the 
common defence of liberty, and all the important ſervices 
they had rendered Greece i 1 This opened their 
eyes, and made them aſhamed of their perfidious deſign. 
The very next night following they ſent off, unknown to 
the Athenian deputies, five thouſand Spartans, who had 
eack of them ſeyen helotæ, or ſlaves, to attend him. In 
the morning afterwards the deputies renewed their com- 
plaints with great warmth and reſentment, and were ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed when they were told that the Spartan 
ſuccours were on their march, and by this time were not 
far from Attica. | * 
(s) Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on - 
his return into the country of Bœotia. As the latter was 
an open and flat country, he thought it would be more 
convenient for him to fight there, than in Attica, which 
was uneven and rugged, full of hills and narrow paſſes, 
and which for that reaſon would not allow him ſpace 
enough for drawing up his numerous army in battle- array, 
nor leave room for his cavalry to act. When he came 
back into Boeotia, he encamped by the river Aſopus. 
The Grecians followed him thither under the command 
of Panſanias, king of Sparta, and of Ariſtides, general of 
the Athenians. The Perſian army, according to the ac- 
count of Herodotus, conſiſted of. three hundred thouſand, . 
or, according to that of Diodorus, of five hundred thon- . 
ſand men. That of the Grecians did not. amount to 
ſeventy tfiouſand; of which there were but five thouſand 
Spartans; but, as theſe were accompanied with thirty 
five thoufand of the helotæ, (viz.) ſeven for each Spar- 

tan, they made up together forty thouſand: The latter 
of theſe were light- armed troops: The Athenian forces 
conſiſted but of eight thouſand, and the troops of the allies 
made up the remainder. The right wing of the army . -if 
was commanded by the Spartans, and the eft by the lM 
e | 2 6 At henians, 
(7) Herod, 1, ix. c. 1276, Plut. in Ariſt. p. 325330. Diod. I. xi. 
P24. 26. N ä 
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Athenians, an honour which the people of Tegæa pre- 
tended to, and diſputed with them, but in vain. 

(% Whilit all Greece was in ſuſpenſe, expecting a 
battle that ſhould determine their fate, a ſecret con- 
tpiracy, formed in the midſt of the Athenian camp by 
| ſome diſcontented citizens, who intended the ſubverſion 
of their popular government, or to deliver up Greece into 
the hands of the Perſians, gave Ariſtides a great deal of 
perplexity and trouble. On this emergency he had oc- 
caſion for all his prudence : Not knowing exactly how 
many people might be concerned in this conſpiracy, he 
contented himſelt with having eight of them taken up: 
And of thoſe eight, the only two whom he cauſed to be 
accuſed, e they had the moſt laid to their charge, 
made their eſcape out of the camp, whilſt their tryal was 


preparing. T here is no doubt but Ariſtides favoured their 


eſcape, leſt he ſhould be obliged. to puniſh them and 
their puniſhment might occaſion ſome tumult and |diſ- 
order. The others, who were in cuſtody he releaſed, 
leaving them room to believe, that he had found nothin 
againſt them, and telling them that the battle with the 
enemy ſhould be the tribunal, where they might fully 
juſtify their characters, and ſhow the world how unlikely 
it was that they had ever entertained a thought of betray- 
ing their country. This well-timed and wiſe diſſimula- 
tion, which opened a door for repentance, and avoided 
driving the offenders to deſpair, appeaſed all the commo- 
tion, and quaſhed the whole affair. 


Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, ſent out his 


cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to ſkirmiſh with them. 


The Megarians, who were encamped upon a plain, ſuf- 


fered extremely by them ; -and 1n ſpite .of all the vigour 
and reſolution, with which they defended themſelves, they 
were upon the point of giving way, when a detachment 
of three hundred Athenians, with ſome troops armed 
with miſſive weapons, advanced to their ſuccour. Ma- 
ſiſtius, the general of the Perſian horſe, and one of the 
moſt conſiderable noblemen of his country, ſeeing them 

7 5 e e 

(.) Plut. in Ariſt. P. 326. 
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; advance towards him in good order, made his cavalry face 

about and attack them. The Athenians ſtood their 
= ground, and waited to receive them. The ſhock was 
very fierce and violent, both ſides endeavouring equally to 
ſhow, by the illue of this encounter, what would be the 
ſucceſs of the general engagement. The victory was a 
long time diſputed : But at laſt Maſiſtius's horſe, being 
wounded, threw his maſter, who was quickly after killed ; 
upon which the Perſians immediately fled. As ſoon as 


, . 7 


7 the news of his death reached the Barbarians, their grief 
EE was exceſſive, They cut off the hair of their heads, as 
alſo the manes of their herſes and mules, filling the camp 
5 | with their cries and lamentations, having loſt, in their 


| opinion, the braveſt man of their army. - 
; After this encounter with the Perſian cavalry, the two 
3 armies were a long time without coming to any aCtion ; 
| becauſe the ſoothſayers and diviners, upon their inſpect- 
ing the entrails of their victims, equally foretold both par- 
| ties, that they ſhould be victorious, provided they ated 
3 only upon the defenſive; whereas, on the other hand, 
they threatened them equally with a total overthrow, if 
they acted offenſively, or made the firſt attack. 
| They paſſed ten days in this manner in view of each 
other: But Mardonius, who was of a fiery impatient 
| nature, grew very uneaſy at ſo long a delay. Beſides, he 
| had only a few days proviſions left for his army; and the 
Grecians grew ſtronger every day by the addition of new 
troops, that were continual 7 coming to join them. He 
* therefore called a council of war, in order to deliberate 
whether they ſhould give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman 
ol ſingular merit and great experience, was of opinion, 
that they ſhould not hazard a battle, but that they ſhould 
retire under the walls of "Thebes, where they would be 
in a condition to ſupply the army with proviſions and 
forage. He alledged, that delays alone would be capable 
of diminiſhing the ardour of the allies; that they would 
thereby have time to tamper with them, and might be 
wle to draw ſome of them off by gold and ſilver, which 
they would take care to diſtribute among the leaders, and 


among 
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among ſuch as had the greateſt ſway and authority in their 
ſeveral cities; and that in ſhort this would he both the 
eaſieſt and ſureſt method of ſubjecting Greece. This 
opinion was * wiſe, but was over- ruled by Mardonius, 
whom the reſt had not courage to contradict. The re- 
ſult therefore of their deliberations was, that they ſhould 
give battle next day. Alexander, king of Macedonia, 
who was on the ſide of the Grecians in his heart, came 
ſecretly about midnight to their camp, and informed 
Ariſtides of all that had paſſed. = 

Pauſanius forthwith gave orders to the dfficers to pre- 
hare themſelves for battle; and imparted to Ariſtides the 
deſign he had formed of changing his order of battle, by 
placing the Athenians in the right wing, inſtead of the 
left, in order to their oppoſing the Perſians, with whom 
they had been accuſtomed to engage. Whether it was 
fear or "n+ HM that induced Paufanius to propoſe this 
new diſpoſition, the Athenians accepted it with pleaſure. 
Nothing was heard among them but mutual exhortations, 
to acquit themſelves bravely, bidding each other remem- 
ber, that neither they nor their enemies were changed 
fince the battle of Marathon, ufileſs it were that victory 
had increaſed the courage of the Athenians, and had 
diſpirited the Perſians. We do not fight (ſaid they) as 
they do, for a country only or a city, but for the tro- 
phies erected at Marathon and at Salamin, that they may 


not appear to be the work only of Miltiades-and of for- 


tune, but the work of the Athenians. Encouraging one 
another in this mannex, they went with all the alacrity 
imaginable to change their poſt. But: Mardonius, upon 
the intelligence he received of this movement, having 
made the like change in his order of battle, both ſides 
ranged their troops again according to their former diſpo- 
fition. The whole day pailed in this manner without 
their coming to action. | 55 | 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in 
which it was reſolved that they ſhould decamp from the 
place they were in, and march to another, more conve- 
niently ſituated for water. Night being come on, and the 
5 3 _. offices 
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officers endeavouring at the head of their corps to make 
more haſte than ordinary to the camp marked out for 
them, great confuſion happened among the troops, ſome 
going one way and ſome another, without obſerving an 
order or regularity in their march. At laſt they halted 
near the little city of Platæa. 

On the firſt news of the Grecians being decamped, 
Mardonius drew his whole army into order of battle, and 


diurſued them with the hideous ſhouting and howling of 
bis Barbarian forces, who thought they were marching, 


not ſo much in order to fight, as to ſtrip and plunder a 
flying enemy : And their gengral likewiſe, making himſelf 
ſure of victory, proudly inſulted Artabazus, reproaching 
him with his tearful and cowardly prudence, and with the 
falſe notion he had conceived of the Lacedæmonians, who 
never fled, as he pretended, before an enemy ; whereas 


here was an inſtance of the contrary. But the general 
quickly found this was no falfe or ill- grounded notion. 


He happened to fall in with the Lacedæmonians, who 
were alone, and ſeparated from the body of the Grecian 
army, to the number of fifty thouſand men, together with 
three thouſand of the Tegeatz. The encounter was ex- 
ceeding fierce and reſolute : on both fides the men foughr 


with the courage of lions; and the Barbarians perceived 
that they had to do with ſoldiers who were determined to 


conquer or die in the field. The Athenian troops, to 
whom Pauſanius ſent an officer, Were already upon their 


* 


march to their aid: But the Greeks, who had taken 


party with the Perſians, to the number of fifty thoufand 


men, went out to meet them on their way, and hindered 
them from proceeding any farther. Ariftides with his 


little body of men bore up firmly againſt them and with- 


ſtood their attack, letting them ſee how inſignificant a ſu- 
periority of numbers is againſt true courage and bravery. 
The battle being thus divided into two, and fought in 
two different places, the Spartans were the firſt who broke 
in upon the Perſian forces and put them into diſorder. 
Mardonius, their general, falling dead of a wound he 


themſelves 


had received in the engagement, all his ariny betook |} 


placed in his tem 
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themſelves to flight: and thoſe Greeks, who. were en- 
gaged againſt Ariſtides, did the ſame thing, as ſoon as 


they underſtood the Barbarians were defeated. The lat- 


ter ran away to their former camp, which they had quit- 
ted, where they were ſheltered and fortified with an en- 
cloſure of wood. The Lacedæmonians purſued them 
thither, and attacked them in their intrenchment ; but 
this they did poorly and weakly, like people that were 
not much accuſtomed to ſieges, and to attack walls. The 


Athenian troops, having advice of this, left off purſuing 


their Grecian adverſaries, and marched to the camp of 


the Perſians, which after ſeveral aſſaults they carried, and. 


made an horrible ſlaughter of the enemy. 


Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imprudent manage- 
ment had but too well foreſeen the misfortune that befell 
them, after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engage- 
ment, and given all poſſible proofs of his courage and in- 
trepidity, made a timely retreat with the forty thouſand 
men he commanded; and preventing his flight from be- 


ing known by the expedition of his march, he arrived ſaſe 
at Byzantium, and from thence returned into Aſia-. Of 
all the reſt of the Perſian army, not four thouſand men 
eſcaped after that day's ſlaughter: All were killed and 
cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by that means deli- 
vered themſelves at once. from all further invaſions from 
chat nation; no Perſian army having ever appeared after 
that time on this ſide the Helleſpont. 


(p) This battle was fought on the fourth day of tie 
month * Boedromion, according to the Athenian manner 


of reckoning. Soon after the allies, as a teſtimony of 
their gratitude to Heaven, cauſed a ſtatue of Jupiter to be 
made at their joint and common, expences, which they 
ple at Olympia. The names of the ſe- 
veral nations of Greece, that were preſent in the engage- 
ment, were engraven on the right {ide of the pedeſtal of 
the ſtatue ; the Lacedæmonians firſt, the Athenians next, 
and all the reſt in order. 7 
RY: One 


(2) A.M. 3525. Ant ]. C. 479. Pauſan; I. v: p- 532. 
* This day anſtoers to the eighth of our September. 
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One of the principal citizens of /Egina came and 
addreſſed himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring him to avenge the 
indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had ſhown to Lg- 
onidas, whoſe dead body was hung up on a gallows by 
their order, and urging him to uſe in body after 
the ſame manner. As a further motive for doing ſo, he 
added, that by thus ſatisfying the manes of thoſe that were 
killed at Thermopylæ, he would be ſure to immortaliſe 
his own name throughout all Greece, and make his me- 
mory precious to the lateſt poſterity. © Carry thy baſe 
« counſel elſewhere, (replied Pauſanias.) Thou muſt 


have a very wrong notion of true glory, to imagine, 


« that the way for me to acquire it is to reſemble the 
« Barbarians. If the eſteem of the people of /Egina is 
« not to be purchaſed but by ſuch a proceeding, I ſhall 
« be content with preſerving that of the Lacedæmonians 
« only, amongſt whom the baſe and ungenerous pleaſure 


« of revenge is never put in competition with that of 


« ſhowing clemency and moderation to their enemies, 
« andeſpecially after their death. As for the ſouls of 
« my departed countrymen, they are ſufficiently avenged 
« by the death of the many thouſand Perſians {lain upon 
« the ſpot in the laſt engagement,” 

(r) A diſpute which aroſe between. the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians, about determining which of the two 


people ſhould have the prize of valour adjudged to hem, 
as alſo which of them ſhould have the privilege of erect- 


ing a trophy, had like to have ſullied all the glory, and 
imbittered the joy of the late victory. They were juſt on 
the point of carrying things to the laſt extremity, and 
would certainly have decided the difference with their 
ſwords, had not Ariſtides prevailed upon them, by the 
wiſdom of his counſel and reaſonings, to refer the deter- 
mination of the matter to the judgement of the Grecians 
in general. This propoſition being accepted by both par- 
tics, and the Greeks being aſſembled upon the ſpot to de- 
cide the conteſt, Theogiton of Megara, ſpeaking upon the 
queſtion, gave it as his opinion, that the prize of valour 

: 5 85 ought 
17) Her. I. Ir. c. 77, 78. (7) Plut. in Ariſt, p. 431. 


[} 
| 


any grounds of anger or jealouly. 
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ought to be adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, hut 
to ſome other city; unleſs they deſired to kindle à civil 
War, of more fatal conſequences than that they had juſt 


put an end to. After he had finiſhed his ſpeech, Cleo- 
critus of Corinth roſe up to ſpeak his ſentiments of the 


matter: And when he began, nobody doubted but he was 


going to claim that honour ior the city of which he was 
a member aad a native ; for Corinth was the chief city of 
Greece in power and dignity after thoſe of Athens and 
Sparta. Eut every body was agreeably deceived when 
they found that all his diſcourſe tended to the praiſe of 
the Platæans, and that the concluſion he made from the 
whole was, that in order to extinguiſh ſo dangerous'a 


contention, , they ought to adjudge the prize to them only, 


againſt whom neither of the 1 parties could have 

his diſcourſe and 
propoſal were received with a general applauſe by the 
whole aſſembly. Ariſtides immediately aſſented to it on 
the part of the Athenians, and Pauſanias on the part of 
the Lacedeæemonians. 


i 
_— 
. 
. 


(e) All parties being thus agreed, before they began to 
divide the ſpoil of the enemy, they put fourſcore talents 
* aſide for the Platæans, who laid them out in building a 


temple to Minerva, in erecting a ſtatue to her honour, 


undd in adornipg the temple with curious and valuable 


paintings, which were ſtill in being in Plutarch's time, 
that is to ſay, above fix hundred years afterwards, and 


which were then as freſh as if they had lately come out 
of the hands of the painters. As for the trophy, which 
had been another article of the diſpute, the Lacedæmo- 


nians erected one for themſelves in particular, and the 
Athenians another. : | 
The ſpoil was immenſe : In Mardonius's camp they 


found prodigious ſums of money in gold and ſilver, be- 
ſides cups, veſſels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracelets 
of gold and ſilver, not to be valued or mares Fa k 
| | obſerved 


8 (5) Her. J. ix. C. 79, 80. f 
N 80,000 crowns French, about 18,006}. ferling. 
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obſerved by a certain “ hiſtorian, that theſe ſpoils proved 
fatal to Gre:ce, by becoming the inſtruments of 1atro- 
ducing avarice and luxury among her inhabitants. Ac- 
cording to the religious cuſtom of the Grecians, before 
they divided the treaſure, they appropriated dhe Uthe, or 
tenth part of the whole to the uſe of the Gods 1 the reſt 
was diſtributed equally among the cities and nations that 


had furniſhed troops ; and the chief officers who had diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in the field of battle, were likewiſe 
diltinguiſhed in this diſtribution. They ſent a preſent of 
a golden tripod to Delphos, in the inſcription upon which 
Paufanius cauſed theſe words to be inſerted, (7) That he 
had defeated the Barbarians at Platea : and that in ac- 


 tnowledgement of that cictory he had made this preſent to 


Abollo. 

This arrogant inſcription, wherein he aſcribed the ho- 
nour both of victory and the offering to himſelf only, 
offended the Lacedzrnoman people, who, in order to 


puniſh his pride in the very point and place where he 


thought to exalt himſelf, as alſo to do juſtice to their con- 
federates, cauſed his name to be raſed out, and that of 
the cities which had contributed to the victory to be put 
in the ſtead of it. Too ardent a thirſt after glory on this 
occaſion did not give him leave to conſider that a*man 
loſes nothing by a diſcreet modeſty, which forbears the 
ſetting too high a value upon one's own ſervices, and 
which by ſcreening a man from envy F ferves really to 
enhance his repatatton. : 

Pauſanias gave ſtill a further ſpecimen of his Spartan 
ſpirit and humour, in two entertainments which he ore 
dered to be prepared a few days after the engagement; 
one of which was coſtly and magnificent, in which was 
ſerved all the varieties of delicacies and dainties that uſed 
to be ſerved at Mardonius's table; the other was plain 


_ and frugal, after the manner of the Spartans. Then 


7 com- 
| (t) Cor. Nep. in Pauſan. c. i. | | 

* Viſto Mardonio caſtra referta Tuſtin, l. ii. e. 14. . 
regalis opulentiz capta, unde pri- | + Ipfa diſſimulatione famie fa. 
mum Cræcos, divito inter ſe auro mam auxit, Jacit. | | 
Perlico, divitiarum luxuria cepit. x 


* 
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comparing the two entertainments together, and obſery- 
ing the difference of them to his officers, whom he had 
invited on purpoſe ; © What a madneſs (ſays he) was it 
4 jn Mardonius, who was accuſtomed to ſuch a luxuri- 
cus diet, to come and attack a people like us, who 
« know how to live without all dainties and ſuperfluitics, 
« and want nothing of that kind.” 

(u) All the Grecians ſent to Delphos to conſult the 
oracle, concerning the ſacrifice it was proper to offer, 
The anſwer they received from the gods was, that they 
| ſhould erect an altar to Jupiter Liberator ; but that they 

ſhould take care not to offer any ſacrifice upon it, before 
they had extinguiſhed all the fire in the country, becauſe 
it had been polluted and prophaned by the Barbarians; and 
that they ſhould come as far as Delphos to fetch pure fire, 
which they were to take from the altar, called the com- 
mon altar, | 
I bis anſwer being brought to the Grecians from the 
oracle, the generals immediately diſperſed themſelves 
throughout the whole country, and cauſed all the fires to 


be extinguiſhed: And Euchidas, a citizen of Platza, 


having taken upon himſelf to go and fetch the ſacred fire 
with all poſſible expedition, made the beſt of his way to 
Delphos. On his arrival he purified himſelf, ſprinkled 
his body with conſecrated water, put on a crown of lau- 
rel, and then approached the altar, from whence, with 
great reverence, . he took the holy fire, and carried it with 
him to Platza, where he arrived before the ſetting of the 
ſun, having travelled a thouſand ſtadia (which make an 
hundred and twenty-five miles Engliſh) in one day. As 
ſoon as he came back, he ſaluted his fellow-citizens, de- 
livered the fire to them, fell down at their feet, and died 
in a moment afterwards. His countrymen carried away 


his body and buried it in the Temple of Diana, ſurnamed 


Eucleia, which ſignifies of good renown, and put the fol- 
lowing epitaph . upon his tomb in the compaſs of one 
verſe: Here lies Nucbidas, who went from hence lo Del- 
- phos, and returned back the ſame day. 

; | | 1 


(z) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 331, 332. 
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In the next general aſſembly of Greece, which was 
held not long after this occurrence, Ariſtides propoled 
the following decree : that all the cities of Greece ſhould 
every year lend their reſpective deputies to Platæa, in 
order to offer ſacrifice to Jupiter Liberuter, and to the 
gods of the city; (this aſſembly was ſtill regularly held in 
the time of Flutarch ;) that every five years there ſhould 
be games celebrated there, which ſhould be called the 
games of liberty; tliat the ſeveral ſtates of Greece toge- 
ther ſnould raiſe a body of troops, confiſting of ten thou- 
ſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, and ſhould equip a fleet 
of an hundred ſhips, which ſhould be conſtantly main- 
tained for making war againſt the Barbarians; and that 

7 Platza, entirely devoted to the ſervice 
of the gods, ſhould be looked upon as ſacred and invio- 
Jable, and be concerned in no other ſunction than that of 
offering prayers and ſacrifices for the general preſervation 
ard proſperity of Greece. | 13 5 

All theſe articles being approved of and paſſed into a 
law, the citizens of Platæa took upon them to ſolemniſe 


every year the anniverſary feſtival in honour of thoſe per- 


ſons that were ſlain in this battle. The order and manner 


of performing this ſacrifice was as follows: * The ſix- 


teenth day of the month Maimacterion, which anſwers 
to our month of December, at the firſt appearance of 
day-break, they walked in a ſoleinn proceſſion, which 
was preceded by a trumpet that ſounded to battle. Next 
to the trumpet marched ſeveral chariots, filled with 
crowns and branches of myrtle. After theſe chariots was 
led a black bull, behind which marched a company of 
young perſons, carrying pitchers in their hands full of 
wine and milk, the ordinary effuſions offered to the dead, 
and wials of oil and eſſence. All theſe young perſons 
were freemen; for no ſlave was allowed to have any part 
in this ceremony, which was inſtituted for men who had 
loſt their lives for liberty. In the rear of this pomp, fol- 

= owed 


* Three months after the battle of formed, till after the gnemies were 
Plaza was fought, Probably theſe entirely gene, and the country was 
d-aural rites were not at firft per- free. | 
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lowed the Archon, or chief magiſtrate” of the Platæans, 
for whom it was unlawful at any other time even ſo much 
as to touch iron, or to wear any other garment than a 
white one. But upon this occaſion being clad in purple 
rayment, having a ſword by his fide, and holding an urn 
in his hands, which he took from the place where thcy 
kept their publick records, he marched quite through the 
City to the place where the tombs of his memorable coun- 
trymen were erected. As ſoon as he came there, he 
drew out water with his urn from the fountain, waſhed 
with his own hands the little columns that ſtood by the 
tombs, * rubbed them - afterwards with <c#ence, and then 
killed the bull upon a pile of wood prepared for that pur- 
poſe. After havihg offered up certain prayers to the ter- 
reſtrial “ Jupiter and Mercury, he invited thoſe valiant 
fouls deceaſed to come to their feaſt, and to partake of 
their funeral effuſions ; then taking a cup in his hand, and 
having filled it with wine, he poured it out on the ground, 
and ſaid with a loud voice: I preſent this cup to thije 
valiant men, who died for the liberty of the Grecians, 
'Theſe-ceremonies. were annually performed even in the 


time of Plutarch, | 


(x) Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular | 


embelliſhed the monuments of their citizens, who died in 
the war with the Perfians, with magnificent ornaments, 
inſtituted funeral games to their honour, and appointed a 
folemn dee ts be pronounced to the ſame intent, 
which in all probability was repeated every year. : 
The reader will be ſenſible, without my obſerving i, 
how much theſe ſolemn teſtimonies and perpetual demon- 
ſtrations of honour, eſteem, and gratitude for ſoldiers, 
who had ſacrificed: their lives in the defence of liberty, 
conduced to enhance the merit of valour, and of the ſer- 
vices they rendered to their country, and to inſpire ine 
ſpeQators with emulation and courage: And how ex- 
ceeding proper all this was for cultivating and perpeti- 
1 | _ ating 
(x) Lib. ix. p. 26: | | 
De terreſtrial Jupiter is no Mercury; becauſe it. Was believed 
ether than Pluto; and the ſame epi- to be bis office to  condutt: departed 
thet of terreſtrial was alſo given to ſouls to the infernal regions, 
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| ating a ſpirit of bravery in the people, and for making, 
their troops victorious and iavincible. , 
The reader, no doubt, will be as much Kurpriſed, on 
| the other hand, to ſee how wonderfully careful and exact 
| theſe people were in acquitting themſelves on all occaſions 
of the duties of religion. The great event, which I have 
juſt been relating, (vz.) the battle of Platæa, affords us 
very remarkabie proofs of this particular, in the annual 
and perpetual ſacrifice they inſtituted to . Liberator, 
which was {til continued in the time of Plutarch; in the. 
care they took to conſecrate the tenth part of all their 
ſpoil to the gods; and in the decree propoſed by Ariſtides 
to cſtabliſh a ſolemn feſtival for ever, as an anniverſar 
commemoration of that ſucceſs. It is a delightful thing 
methinks, to ſee pagan and idolatrous nations thus pub- 
lickly confeſſing and declaring,” that all their expectations 
center into the Supreme Dogs that they think them- 
ſelves obliged to aſcribe the ſucceſs of all their under- 
takings to him; that they look upon him as the author of 
all their victories and proſperities, as the ſovereign ruler 
and difpoſer of ſtates and empires, as the ſource from 
whence all ſalutary counſels, wiſdom, and courage are de- 
| rived, and as intitled on all theſe accounts? to the firſt and 
beſt part of their ſpoils, and to their perpetual acknow- 
ledgements and thankſgivings for fuch diſtinguiſhed . 
favours and benefits. | | | 5 


Sect. X. The battle near Mycale, The defeat of the 
5 | Perſians. | 


(y) N. the ſame day the Greeks fought the battle of 

| Platza, their nayal forces obtained a memorable. 
victory in Aſia over the remainder of the Perſian fleet. 
For whilſt that of the Greeks lay at Ægina under the 
command of Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, 
and of Xanthippus the Athenian, ont fy, came to 
thoſe generals from the Tonians to invite them into Aſia 
to deliver the Grecian cities from their ſubjection Wo. N 


(3) Herod. 1. is, e. 39-105. Diod. l. xi. 7. 6-28. 
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Barbarians. On this invitation they immediately ſet fail 


for Aſia, and ſteered their courſe by Delos; where when 
they arrived, other ambaſſadors. arrived from Samos, and 
brought them intelligence, that the Perſian fleet, which 
had paſſed the winter at Cumæ, was then at Samos, where 
it would be an eaſy matter to defeat and deſtroy it, ear- 
neſtly preſſing them at the ſame time not to neglect ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity... The Greeks hereupon failed away 
directly for Samos. But the Perſians receiving intel- 
ligence of their..approach, retired to Mycale, a promon- 
tory of the continent of Aſia, where their land-army, 


conſiſting of an hundred thouſand men, who were the 


remainder of thoſe that Xerxes had carried back from 
Greece the year before, was encamped. Here they drew 
their veſlels aſhore, which was a common 'practice among 
the ancients, and encompaſſed them round with a ſtrong 
rampart. The Grecians followed them to the very 


place, and with the help of the Ionians defeated 
their land-army, forced their rampart, and burnt all their 


veſſels. | | 
The battle of Platza was fought in the morning, and 


that of Mycale in the afternoon on the ſame day: And 


yet all the Greek writers pretend that the victory of Pla- 


tæa was known at Mycale, before the latter engagement 
was begun, though the whole Ægean ſea, which requires 


ſeveral days failing to croſs it, was between thoſe two 
laces. But Diodorus, the Sicilian, explains us this my- 
ſtery. He tells us, that Leotychides, obſerving his ſol- 
diers to be much dejected for fear their countrymen at 
Platæa ſhould ſink under the numbers of Mardoniuss 
army, contrived a ſtratagem to re-animate them; and that 


therefore when he was juſt upon the point of making de 


firſt attack, he cauſed a rumour to be * ſpread among his 
troops, that. the Perſians were defeated at Fatza, 
though at that time he had no manner of knowledge of the 
matter. | | 8 

Kerxxes 


at weare told alſo of Paulus the very day it was obtained, wwithe 
Amilius's victory over the Macedo- out doubt happened in the ſame mare 
nians, which was known at Rome ner. P 
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2) Xerxes, hearing the news of theſe two overthrows, 
leſt Sardis with as much haſte and hurry, as he had done 
Athens before, after the battle of Salamin, and retired 
with great precipitation into Perſia, in order to put him- 
ſelf, as far as he poſſibly could, out of the reach of his 


victorious enemies. 


order was ſo far executed, that not one eſcaped, except 
the temple of Diana at Epheſus. (b) He acted in this 
manner at the inſtigation of the Magi, who were pro- 
felled enemies to temples and images. The ſecond 
Zoroaſter had thoroughly inſtructed him in their religion 
and made him a zealous defender of it. (c) Pliny in- 
forms us, that Oſtanes, the head of the Magi, and the 


atriarch of that ſea, who maintained its maxims and 


intereſts with the greateſt violence, attended Xerxes upon 
this expedition againſt Greece. (4) This prince, as he 


paſſed through Babylon on his return to Suſa, deſtroyed 


alſo all the temples 1n that city, as he had done thole of 
Greece and Alta Minor; doubtleſs, through the ſame 
principal, and out of hatred to the ſect of the Sabzans, 
who made uſe of images in their divine worſhip, which 
was a thing extremely deteſted by the Magi. Perhaps 
alſo the deſire of making himſelf amends for the charges of 
his Grecian expedition by the ſpoil and plunder of thoſe 


| temples, might be another motive that induced him to 


deſtroy them: for it is certain he found immenſe riches 
and treaſure in them, which had been amaſſed together 
through the ſuperſtition of princes and people during a 


"oy ſeries of ages. 0 


he Grecian fleet after the battle of Mycale, ſet ſail 


towards the Helleſpont, in order to poſſeſs themſelves of 


the bridges which Xerxes had cauſed to be laid over the 
narrow paſſage, and which they ſuppoſed were {till entire. 

ut finding them broken by tempeſtuous weather, 
Leotychidesand his Peloponneſian forces returned towards 

Vol. . | : | | their 
() Diod, 1, xi. p. 28. ) Strab. I. i. P. 634. is, 1, ij 
de Leg, n. 29. : (e) Plin. 5 pond p g * 07 Arren. * 885 
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(a) But before he ſet out, he gave 
orders that his people ſhould burn and demolith all the 
temples belonging to the Grecian cities in Aſia: Which 
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| their own country. As for Xanthippus, he ſtayed wick 
| the Athenians and their Ionian confederates, and they 
made themſelves maſters of Seſtus and the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, in which places they found great booty, 
and took a vaſt number of priſoners. After which, be— 
fore winter came on, they returned to their own citics. 
From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from 
the Perſians, and having entered into confederacy with 
the Grecians, moſt of them preſerved their liberty during 
the time that empire ſubſiſted. | | 
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SECT. XI. The barbarous and inhuman revenge 7 
AMESTRIS, the wife of XERXES. 


e) URING the reſidence of Xerxes at Sardis, he 
conceived a violent paſſion for the wife of his 
brother Maſiſtus, who was a prince of eee, 
merit, had always ſerved the king with great zeal and 
fidelity, and had never done any thing to diſoblige him. 
The virtue of this lady, her great affection and fidelity, 
to her huſband, made her inexorable to all the king's 
ſollicitations. However, he ſtill flattered himſelf, that 
by a profuſion of favours and liberalities he might pol- 
ſibly gain upon her; and among other kind things he 
did to oblige her, he married his eldeſt ſon Darius, whom 
he intended for his ſucceſſor, to Artainta, the princels's 
daughter, and ordered that the mariage ſhould be con- 
Aummated as ſoon as he arrived at Suſa. But Nerxes 
finding the lady ſtill no leſs impregnable, in ſpite of al 
his temptations and attacks, immediately changed his 
object, and fell paſſionately in love with her daughter, 

' who:did not imitate the glorious example of her mothers 
- conſtancy and virtue. hilſt this intrigue was carrying 
on, Ameſtris, wife to Xerxes, made him a preſent of a 
rich and magnificent robe of her own making. Nerxes 
being extremely pleaſed with this robe, thought fit to put 
it on upon the firſt viſit he afterwards made to Artainta; 
and in the converſation he had with her, he might 
preſſel 


of . M. 3425. Ant.] * 479. Herod, I. ix. e. 10-112. 
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preſſed her to let him know what ſhe deſired he ſhould do 
for her, aſſuring her at the ſame time, with an oath, 
that he would grant her whatever ſhe aſked of him. 
Artainta, upon this, deſired him to give her the robe he 
had on. Kor, foreſeeing the ill conſequences that 
would neceſſarily enſue his'making her this preſent, did 
all that he could to diſſuade her from inſiſting upon it, and 
offered her any thing in the world in lien of it. But 
not being able to prevail upon her, and thinking him- 
ſelf bound by the imprudent promiſe and oath he had 
made to her, he gave her the robe. The lady no ſooner 
received it, but ſhe put it on, and wore it publickly by way 
of trophy. ; | EE 5 
As being confirmed in the ſuſpicions ſhe had 
entertained by this action, was enraged to the laſt 


degree. But inſtead of letting her vengeance fall upon 


the daughter, who was the only offender, ſhe reſolved to 
wreak it upon the mother, whom ſhe looked upon as the 
author of the whole intrigue, though ſhe was intirely 
innocent of the matter. For the better executing of hes 


year celebrated on the king's birth-day, and which was 
not far off; on which occaſion the king according to the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the country, granted her whatever 
ſhe demanded. This day then being come, the thing 
which ſhe deſired of his majeſty was, that the wife ol 
Maſiſtus ſhould be delivered into her hands. Xerxes, 
who apprehended the queen's deſign, and who was {truck 
with horrour at the thoughts of it, as well out of regard 
to his brother, as on account of the innocence of the Jady, 
againſt whom he perceived his wife was ſo violently exaſ- 
Pant at firſt refuſed her requeſt, and endeavoured all 
e could to diſſuade her from it. But not being able 
either to prevail upon her, or to act with ſteadinels and 
fl he at laſt yielded, and was guilty 
of. the weakeſt and moſt cruel piece of complailance 
that ever was ated, making the inviolable obligations of 
juſtice and humanity give way to the arbitrary laws of 
a cuſtom that had only b__ eſtabliſhed to give occaſion 
| 355 | los 
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for the doing of good, and for acts of beneficence and 


generoſity. In conſequence then of this compliance, the 
lady was apprehended, by the king's guards, and deliveredto 
Ameſtris, who cauſed her breaſts, tongue, noſe, ears, and 
lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be caſt to the dogs in 
her own preſence, and then ſent her home to her huſband's 
houſe in that mutilated and miſerable condition. In the 
mean time, Xerxes, had ſent for his brother, in order to 
prepare him for this melancholy and tragical adventure. 
He firſt gave him to underſtand, that he ſhould be 
glad if he would put away his wife; and to induce him 
thereto, offered to give him one of his daughters in her 
ſtead. But Maſiſtus, who was paſſionately fond of his 


wife, could not prevail upon himſelf to divorce her: 


W hereupon- Xerxes in great wrath told him, that ſince he 
refuſed his daughter, he ſhould neither have her nor his 
Wife, and that he would teach him not to reject the offers 
his maſter had made him; and with this inhuman reply 
diſmiſſed him. HED | 
This ſtrange proceeding threw. Maſiſtus into the 
greateſt ee ; Who thinking he had reaſon to appre- 
hend the worſt of accidents, made all the haſte he could 
home to ſee what had paſſed there during his abſence. 
On his arrival he found his wife in that deplorable con- 
dition we have juſt been deſcribing. Being enraged 
| thereat to the degree we may naturally imagine, he aſſem- 


beld all his family, his ſervants and dependants, and ſet 


out with all poſſible expedition for Bactriana, whereof 


he was governor, determined, as ſoon as he arrived there 


to raiſe an army and-make war againſt the king, in 
order to avenge himſelf for his barbarous treatment. But 
Rerxes being informed of his haſty departure, and from 
_ thence ſuſpecting the deſign he had conceived againſt him, 
| ſent a party of horſe after him to . purſue him; which 
having overtaken him, cut him in pieces, together with 
his children and all his retinue. I do not know whether 


a more tragical example of revenge than I have now 


related, is to be found in hiſtory, 
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/) There is {till another action, no leſs cruel or im- 
perious than the former, related of Ameſtris. She cauſed 
tourteen children of the beſt families in Perſia to be-burnt 
alive, as a ſacrifice to the internal gods, out of com- 
pliance with a ſuperſtitious cuſtom practiſed by the 
Perſians. 55 os 


60 Maſiſtus being dead, Xerxes gave the government 
of 


actriana to his ſecond ſon Hyſtaſpes, who being by 
that means obliged to live at a diſtance from the court, 
gave his younger brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of 
aſcending the throne to his diſadvantage aftertthe death of 
their facher, as will be ſeen in the ſequel, | 
Here ends Herodotus's hiſtory * at the battle of 


— 


Mycale, and the ſiege ot. the city of Seſtus by the Athe- 


nians. 


| Sect. XII. The Athenians rebuild the walls of thei cily,. 


notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Lacedamonians. 


() HE war, commonly called the war of Media, 


which had laſted but two years, being.terminated 


in the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians re- 
| turned to their own country, ſent for their wives and 


children, whom they had committed to the care of their 
friends during the war, and began to think of rebuildin 

their city, which was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the 
Perſians, and to ſurround it with ſtrong walls, in order 
to ſecure it from further violence. The Lacedæmonians, 
having intelligence of this, conceived a jealouſy, and be- 
gan to apprehend that Athens, which was already very 
powerful by ſea, if it ſhould go on to increaſe its ſtrength 


by land alſo, might take upon her in time to give laws . 


to Sparta, and to deprive her of that authority and pre- 
eminence, which ſhe had hitherto exerciſed over the reſt. 
of Greece. They therefore ſent an embaſſy to the Athe- 
nians, the purport of which was to repreſent to them, 

. NM : that. 


J Herod. I. vii. e. 114 () Diod. I. zi. p. 53, (5) A. M. 3526. 
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that the common intereſt and ſafety required that there 


ſhould be no fortified city out of the Peloponneſus, leſt, / 


in caſe of a ſecond irruption, it ſhould ſerve for a _ 


of arms for the Perſians, who would be ſure to ſettle 


themſelves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, and 
who from thence would be able to infeſt the whole 
country, and to make themſelves maſters of it very 
" fpecdily. Themiſtocles, who ſince the battle of Salamin 
was greatly conſidered and reſpected dat Athens, eaſily 
penetrated into the true deſign of the Lacedzmonians, 
though it was gilded over with the ſpecigus pretext of 


publick good: but as the latter were able, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of their allies, to hinder the Athenians by force from 
carrying on the work, in caſe they ſhould poſitively and 
abſolutely refuſe to comply with their demands, he ad- 
viſed the ſenate to make uſe of cunning and diflimulatian 
as well as they. The anſwer therefore they made their 
envoys was, that they would ſend an embally to Sparta, 
to ſatisfy the commonwealth concerning their jealouſies 
and apprehenſions. Themiſtocles got himſelf to be no- 
minated one of the ambaſſadors, and perſuaded the ſenate 
mot to let his colleagues ſet out along with him, but to 
ſend them one after another, in order to gain time for 
carrying on the work. The matter was executed purſu- 
unt to his advice; and he accordingly went alone to La- 
cedæmon, where he let a great many days paſs without 
waiting upon the magiſtrates, or applying to the ſenate. 
Arid upon their preſſing him to do it, and aſking him the 
reaſon why he deferred it ſo long, he made . 5 that 
he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, that they might 
all have their audience of the ſenate together, and ſeemed 
to be very much ſurpriſed that they were fo long in com- 
ing. At length they arrived, but all came ſingly, and at 
a good diſtance of time one from another. During all 


this time the work was carried on at Athens with the ut- 


molt induſtry and vigour. The women, children, ſtran- 
ers and ſlaves, were all employed in it: Nor was it in- 
terrupted night or day. The Spartans were not ignorant 
of the matter, but made great complaints of it 8 1 
mlltocles, 
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miſtocles, who poſitively denied the fact, and preſſed 


them to ſend other deputies to Athens, in order to inform 
themſelves better of the fact, deſiring them not to give 
credit to looſe and flying reports, without foundation. At 
the ſame time he ſecretly adviſed the Athenians to detain ' 
the Spartan eavoys as. ſo many hoſtages, until he and his 
colleagues were returned from their embaily, tearing, not 
without good reaſon, that they themſelves might be 
ſerved in the ſame manner at Sparta. At laſt, when all 
his fellow ambaſſadors were arrived, he deſired an audi- 
ence, and declared in full ſenate, that it was really true, 
the Athenians had reſolved to fortify their city with ſtrong - 
walls; that the work was almoſt completed; that they 
had judged it to be abſolutely neceſſary for their own fe- 
curity, and for the publick good of the allies; telling . 
them at the ſame time, that, after the great experience 
they had had of the Athemian wal, wry behaviour, 
they could not well ſuſpect them of being wanting in 
their zeal for the common intereſt of their country; that, 
as the condition and privileges of all the allies ought to be 
equal, it was Juſt the Athenians ſhould provide for their 
own ſafety by all the methods they judged neceſſary, as 
well as the other confederates; that they had thought 
this expedient, and were in a condition to defend their 
city againſt whomſoever ſhould preſume to attack it; and 
* that as for the Lacedæmonians, it was not much for 
their honour, that they ſfiouid deſire to eſtabliſn their 
power and ſuperiority rather upon the weak and deferice=- 
leſs condition of their allies, than upon their own ſtrength 
and valour. The Lacedzmonians were extremely diſ- 
pleaſed with this diſcourſe. But, either out of a ſenſe of 
gratitude and eſteem for their country, or out of a con- 
viction that they were ngtable to oppoſe their enterpriſe, 
they diſſembled their reſentment ; and the ambaſſadors on 
both ſides, having all ſuitable honours paid them, re- 
turned to their reſpective cities. e | 
| . M 4 Themiſ- 
* Graviter caſtigat eos, quod non virtute, ſed imbecillitate ſociorum po- 
Entiam quazerent, Juſtin. I. in, c. 15, 
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(i) Themiltocles, who had always his thoughts fixed 
upon raiſing and augmenting the power and glory of the 
Athenian. commonwealth, did not confine his views to the 
walls of the city. He went on with the ſame vigorous ap- 
plication to finith the building and fortifications of the Pi. 
ræeus: For from the time he entered into office he had be- 
gun that great work. Before this time they had no other port 
at Athens but that of Phalerus, which was neither very 
large nor commodious, and conſequently not capable of an- 
ſwering the great deſigns of Themiſtocles. For this rea- 
ſon he had caſt his eye upon the Piræeus, which ſeemed 
to invite him by its advantageous ſituation, and by the 
conveniency of its three ſpacious havens, which were ca- 
pable of containing above four hundred veſſels, This 
undertaking was proſecuted with ſo much diligence and 
vivacity, that the work was conſiderably advanced in a 
very little time. Themiſtocles likewiſe obtained a de- 
cree, that every year they ſhould build twenty veſſels for 
the augmentation of their fleet: and in order to engage 
the greater number of workmen and ſailors to reſort to 
Athens, he cauſed particular privileges and immunities to 
be granted in their favour. His deſign was, as I have 
already obſerved, to make the whole force of Athens ma- 
ritime ; in which he followed a very different ſcheme of 
oliticks from what had been purſued by their ancient 
Las who, endeavouring all they could to alienate the 
minds of the euch from ſea-faring buſineſs and from 
war, and to make them apply themſelves wholly to agri- 
culture and to peaceable employments, publiſhed this ta- 
ble: That Minerva diſputing with Neptune to know 
Vvhich of them ſhould be declared patron of Attica, and 
give their name to the city newly built, ſhe gained her 
cauſe by ſhowing her judges the branch of an olive- tree, 
the happy ſymbol of peace and plenty, which ſhe had 
planted ; whereas Neptune had made a fiery horſe, the 
ſymbol of war and confuſion, riſe out of the earth be- 


fore them. . 8 
(1) Thucyd. p. 62, 65. Diod. 1. xi. p. 32, 35. 


SECT» 
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SECT. XIII. The Black deſign of THEMISTOCLES re- 
jeted unanimouſly by the people of Athens.. ARISTIDES'S 
condeſcenſion to the people. e 


(k) HEMISTOCLES, who conceived the deſign 
of ſupplanting the Lacedzmonians,. and of 
taking the government of Greece out of their hands, in 
order to put it into thoſe of the Athenians,.kept his eye 
and his thoughts continually fixed upon that great project. 
And as he was not very nice or ſcrupulous in the choice 
of his meaſures, whatever tended towards accompliſhing. 
the end he had in view, he looked upon as juſt and law- 
ful. On a certain day then he declared in a full aſſembly 
of the people, that he had a very important deſign to pro- 
poſe, but that he could not communicate it to the peo- 
ple; becauſe its ſucceſs required it ſhould be carried on 
with the greatelt ſecrecy : He therefore deſired they would: 
appoint a perſon, to whom he might explain himſelf 


upon the matter in queſtion. Ariſtides was unanimoully- 


pitched upon by the whole aſſembly, who referred them- 
felves entirely to his opinion of the affair; ſo great a con- 
fdence had they both in his probity and prudence- The- 
miſtocles therefore having taken him aſide, told him, 
chat the deſign he had conceived was to burn the fleet be- 
longing to the reſt of the Grecian ſtates, which then lay: 
in a neighbouring port, and that by this means Athens 
would certainly become miſtreſs of all Greece. Ariſtides 
hercupon returned to the aſſembly, and only declared to 
them, that indeed nothing. could be. more advantageous 
to the commonwealth than Themiſtocles's project, but 


at the ſame time nothing in the world could be more un- 
- juſt, All the people unanimouſly ordained, that The- 


miſtocles ſhould entirely. deſiſt from his project., We ſee 
in this inſtance, that the title of u was not given to 
Ariſtides even in his life-time without. ſome foundation: 
A title, ſays Plutarch, infinitely ſuperior to all thoſe whick: 

M 5 conquerors- 


(i) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 1211 122. in Ariſt, P» 332. 
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.conquerors purſue with ſo much ardour, and which in 
ſome meaſure approaches a man to the divinity. 

I do not know whether all hiſtory can afford us a fact 
more worthy of admiration than this. It is not a com- 
pany of philoſophers 1 whom it coſts nothing to eſta- 

liſh fine maxims and ſublime notions of morality in the 
ſchools) who determine on this occaſion, that the conſi- 
deration of profit and advantage ought never to prevail in 
preference to what is honeſt and juſt. It is an entire 
people, who are highly intereſted in the propoſal made to 
them, who are.convinced that it is of the greateſt impor- 
tance to the welfare of the ſtate, and who however reject 
it with unanimous confent and without a moment's he- 
tation, and that for this only reaſon, that it is contrary 
to juſtice. How black and perfidious, on the other hand, 
was the deſign which Themiſtocles propoſed to them, of 
burning the fleet of their Grecian confederates, at a time 
of entire peace, ſolely to aggrandiſe the power of the Athe- 
nians! Had he an hundred times the merit aſcribed to 
him, this ſingle action would be ſufficient to ſully all his 
glory. For it is the heart, that is to ſay, integrity and 
probity, that conſtitutes and * „ true merit. 

I am ſorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of 
things with great juſtneſs, does not feem, on this occa- 
fion, to condemn "Themiſtocles. After having ſpoken of 
the works he had effected in the Piræeus, he goes on to 
the fact in queſtion, of which he ſays: (1) Them tacks 
projected ſomething STILL GREATER, for the augmenta- 
tron of their maritime power. -— 5 

* (m) The Lacedzmonians having propoſed in the coun- 
eil of the Amphictyons, that all the cities which had not 
taken arms againſt Xerxęs ſhould be excluded from that 
aſſembly. Themiſtocles, who apprehended, that if the 
Theſſalians, the Argives, and the Thebans, were &- 
cluded that council, the Spartans would by that means 
become maſters of the ſuffrages, and conſequently deter- 
mine all affairs according to their pleaſure; Themiſtocks, 
I fay, made a ſpeech in behalf of the cities they 2 5 
. | excluding 


0 Mae, 74 dworlny (m) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 122. 
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excluding, and brought the deputies, that compoſed the 
aſſembly, over to his ſentiments. He repreſented to 
them, that the greateſt part of the cities, which had en- 
tered into the confederacy, which were but one - and- thirty 
in the whole, were very ſmall and inconſiderable; that. 
it would therefore be a very ſtrange, as well as a very dan-- 
gerous proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of Greece 
of their votes and places in the grand aſſembly of the na- 
tion, and by that means ſuffer the auguſt council of the 
AmphiQyons to fall under the direction and influence of 
two or three of the moſt powerful cities,. which. for the 
future would give law to-all the reſt, and would ſubvert 
and aboliſh that equality of power, which was juſtly re- 
garded as the baſis and ſoul of all republicks.. 'Themiſto- 
cles, by this plain .and open declaration of his opinion, 

drew upon himſelf the hatred of the Lacedemonians, who 
from that time became his profeſſed enemies. He had: 
alſo incurred the diſpleaſure of the reſt of the allies, by 
his having exacted contributions from them in too. ri- 
gorous and rapacious a manner. | EY 
() When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the 
people finding themſelves in a ſtate. Gps and tranquil- 
lity, endeavoured by all forts of methods to get the govern- 
ment into their hands, and to make the Athenian ſtate - 
entirely popular. This deſign of theirs, though kept as 
ſecret as poſſible, did. not eſcape the vigilance and penetra- 
tion of Ariſtides, who ſaw all the conſequences with: 
which ſuch an innovation would be attended. But, as 
he conſidered on one hand, that the people were entitled 
to ſome . on account of the valour they had ſhown. 


in all the Jate battles they had gained; and on the other,, | 


what ĩt would be no eaſy matter to. curb and reſtrain a. 
Pope. ho: ſtill in. a manner. had their arms in their: 
ands, and who were grown more inſolent than ever from: 
their victories; on theſe conſiderations, I: ſay, he thought. 
it proper to obferve meaſures with them, and to find out. 
ſome medium to ſatisfy and appeaſe them.. He therefore: 
pailed a decree, by which it was ordained that.the govern» 
M 6 ment: 

(z) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 332. | 
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ſhould be common to all the citizens, and that the Ar. 
chons, who were the chief magiſtrates of the common- 
wealth, and who uſed to be choſen only out of the richeſt 
of its members, (v:z.) from among thoſe only, who re- 


ceived at leaſt five hundred medimnis of grain out of the 


porduct of their lands, ſhould for the future be elected in- 
differently out of all the Athenians without diſtinction. 
By thus giving up ſomething to the people, he prevented 
all diſſenſions and commotions, which might have proved 
fatal, not only to the Athenian ſtate, but to all Greece. 


Sect. XIV. The Lacedemonians loſe the chief command 
through the pride and arrogance of PAUSANIAS. 


(o) * E Grecians, encouraged by the happy ſucceſs 
L which had every where attended their victo- 
rious arms, determined to fend a fleet to ſea, in order to 
deliver ſuch of their allies, as were ſtill under the yoke of 
the Perſians, out of their hands. Pauſanias was the com- 
mander of the fleet for the Lacedæmonians; and Ariſtides, 


and Cimon the ſon of Miltiades, commanded for the 


Athenians. They firſt directed their courſe to the iſle of 
Cyprus, where they reſtored all the cities to their liberty: 
Then, ſteering towards the Helleſpont, they attacked the 
city of Byzantium, of which they made themſelves maſ- 
ters, and took a vaſt number of priſoners, a great part of 


whom were of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable families 
of Perſia. ; 


Pauſanias, who. from this time conceived thoughts of 
betraying his country, judged it proper to make uſe of 
this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this 


end he cauſed a report to be ſpread among his troops, that 


the Perſian noblemen, whom he had committed. to. the 
guard and care of one of his officers, had made their 
eſcape by night, and were fled : Whereas he had-fet them 
at liberty himfelf, and fent a letter by them to Xerxes, 
wherein he offercd to deliver the city of Sparta and all 
Greece into his hands, on condition he would give _ 
(o) A. M. 3528. Ant. J. C. 476. Thucyd, J. i. p. 63+ $4, 86. 
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his daughter in marriage. The * did not fail to give 


him a favourable anſwer, and to ſend him very large 
ſums of money alſo, in order to win over as many of the 
Grecians, as he ſhould find diſpoſed to enter into his de- 
ſigns. The perſon he appointed to manage this intrigue 


with him was Artabazus; and to the end that he might 


have it in his power to tranſact the matter with the greater 
eaſe and ſecurity, he made him governor of all the ſea- 
coaſts of Aſia Minor. TT 

) Pauſamas, who was already dazzled with the prof- 
pect of his tuture greatnefs, began from this moment to 
change his whole conduct and behaviour. The poor, 


modeſt, and frugal way of living at Sparta; their ſub- 


jeRion to rigid and auſtere laws, which neither ſpared nor 
reſpected any man's perſon, but were altogether as ineo 
rable and inflexible to the greateſt, as to thoſe of the 
meaneſt condition; all this, J ſay, became inſupportable 
to Pauſanias. He could not bear the thoughts of going 
back to Sparta, after his having been poſſeſſed of ſuch 
high commands and employments, to return to a ſtate of 
equality that confounded him with the meaneſt of the citi- 
zens; and this was the cauſe of his entering into a treaty 


with the Barbarians. Having done this, he entirely laid 


aſide the manners and behaviour of his country; aſſumed: 
both the dreſs and ſtate of the Perſians, and imitated them 
in all their expenſive luxury and magnificence. He 


treated the allies with an inſufferable rudeneſs and inſo- 


lence; never ſpoke to the officers but with menaces and 
arrogance ; required extraordinary and unufual honours to 


be paid him, and by his whole behaviour rendered the 


Spartan dominion odious to all the confederates. On the 


other hand, the courteous, affable, and obliging deport- 


ment of Ariſtides and Cimon; an infinite remoteneſs 

trom all imperious and haughty airs, which only 

tend to alienate people and multiply enemies; a gentle, 

kind. and beneficent diſpoſitions which ſhewed itſelf in 

all their actions, and which ferved to temper the autho- 

uty of their commands, and to render it both eaſy and 
| amiable ; 
(p) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 332, 333. 


( 
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amiable ; the juſtice and humanity, conſpicuous in every 
thing they did; the great care they took to offend no 
perſon whatſoever, and to do kind offices and ſervices to 
all about them: All this, I ſay, hurt Pauſanias exceed- 
ingly, by the contraſt of their, oppoſite characters, and ex- 


ceeèdingſy increaſed the general diſcontent. At laſt this 


diſſatisfaction publickly broke out; and all the allies de- 
ſerted him, and put themſelves under the command and 
protection of the Athenians. Thus did Ariſtides, ſays | 
lutarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and gentle- 
neſs, which he oppoſed to the arrogance and roughneſs of 
Pauſanias, and by inſpiring Cimon his colleague with the 
fame ſentiments, inſenſibly draw off the minds of the 
allies from the Lacedæmonians without their perceiving 
it, and at length deprived them of the command; not by 
open force, or by ſending out armies and fleets ck 
them, and ſtill leſs by making uſe of any arts or perfidi- 
ous practices; but by the wiſdom and moderation of his 
conduct, and by rendering the government of the Athe- 
nians amiable. | ER 
It muſt be confeſſed at the fame time, that the Spartan 
eople on this occaſion ſhowed a greatneſs of ſoul and a 
Pult of moderation, that can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired. For when they were convinced that their com- 
manders grew haughty and inſolent from their too great 
authority, they willingly renounced the 7 which 
they had hitherto. exerciſed over the reſt of the Grecians, 
and forbore fending any more of their generals to com- 
mand the Grecian armies ; chooſing rather, adds the hiſ- 
torian, to have their citizens wiſe, modeſt, and ſubmiſſive 
to the diſcipline and laws of the commonwealth, than to 
maintain their pre-eminence and ſuperiority over all the 
. Grecian ſtates. 5 
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Sgcr. XV. PAUSANIAS'S gore conſpiracy with the 
Perſians. His death. | 


{7} TPON the repeated complaints the Spartan com- 
IU monwealth received on all hands againſt Pauſa- 
nias, they recalled him home to give an account of his 

conduct. But not having ſufficient evidence to convict 
him of his having carried on a correſpondence with Xer- 
xes, they were obliged to acquit him on this firſt trial; 
after which he returned of his own private authority, and 
without the conſent and approbation of the republick, to- 
the city of Byzantium, from whence he continued to- 
carry on his ſecret practices with Artabazus. But, as he 
was ſtill guilty of many violent and unjuſt proceedings, 
whilſt he reſided there, the Athemians obliged him to 
leave the place; from whence he retired to Colonæ, a 
{mall city of Troas. There he received an order from 
the Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain of being declared, 
in caſe of diſobedience, a publick enemy and traitor to his 
country. He complied with the ſummons and went 
home, hoping he ſhould {till be able to bring himſelf off 
by dint of money. On his arrival he was committed to 
priſon, and was ſoon afterwards brought again upon his 
tryal before the judges. The charge brought againſt him 
was ſupported by many ſuſpicious cxrcumſtances and ſtrong 
preſumptions. Several of his own ſlaves confeſſed that he 
had promiſed to give them their liberty, in caſe they 
would enter into his deſigns, and ſerve him with fidelity 
and zeal in the execution of his projets. But, as it was 
the cuſlom of the Ephori never to pronounce ſentence of 
death againſt a Spartan, without a full and direct proof 
of the crime laid to his charge, they looked upon the evi- 
dence againſt him as inſufficient ; and the more ſo, as he 
was of the royal family, and was actually inveſted with 
the adminiſtration of the regal office ; for Pauſanias exer- 
ciſed the function of king, as being the guardian and 
neareſt relation to Pliſtarchus, the ſon of Leonidas, who 
| 1 wo 


(7) f. M. 3529. Ant. J. C. 475. Thucyd,1, i. p. 86, & 89. Diod. I. xi. 
p. 34-36. Cor. Nep. in Pauſan. | 
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was then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted 2 
ſecond time, and ſet at liberty. 

Whilſt the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of 
clear and plain evidence againſt the offender, a certain 
ſlave, who was called the Argilian, came to them, and 
brought them a letter, written by Pauſanias himſelf to 
the king of Perſia, which the ſlave was to have carried and 
delivered to Artabazus. It mult be obſerved by the way 
that this Perſian governor and Pauſanias had agreed toge- 
ther, immediately to put to death all the couriers they 
mutually ſent to one another, as ſoon as their packets or 
meſſages were delivered, that there might be no poſſibility 
left of tracing out or diſcovering their correſpondence, 
The Argilian, who ſaw none of his fellow-ſervants, that 
were ſent expreſſes, return back again, had ſome ſuſpi- 
cion ; and when it came to his turn to go, he opened the 
letter he was entruſted with, in which Artabazus was 
really defired to kill him purſuant to their agreement, 
This was the letter the ſlave put into the hands of the 
Ephori; who ſtill thought even this proof inſufficient in the 
eye of the law, and therefore endeayoured to coroborate 
it by the teſtimony of Panſanias himfelf. 
in conceit with them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune 
in Tenaros, as to a ſecure aſylum. Two ſmall cloſets 
were purpoſely made there, in which the Ephori and 
ſome Spartans hid themſelves. The inſtant Pauſanias 
was informed that the Argilian had fled to this temple, 
he haitcned thither, to enquire the reaſon. 
confeſſed that he had opened the letter; and that findin 
by the contents of it he was to be put to death, he h 
fled to that temple to fave his life. As Pauſanias could 
not deny the fact, he made the beſt excuſe he could; pro- 
miſed the flaye a great reward; obliged him to promile 
not to mention what had paſſed between them to 
any perſon whatſoever. * Pauſanias then left him. 

Pauſanias's guilt was now but too evident. The mo- 
ment he was returned tò the city, the Ephori were re- 
ſolved to ſeiſe him. From the aſpect of one of thoſe 
magiltrates, he plainly perceived that ſome evil de 
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was hatching, againſt him, and therefore he ran with the 
utmoſt ſpeed to the temple of Pallas called Chalcioecos, 
near that place, and got into it before the purſuers could 
overtake him. The entrance was immediately ſtopped 
up with great ſtones; and hiſtory informs us, that the 
criminal's mother ſet the firſt example on that occaſion. 
They now tore off the roof of the chapel; But as the 
Ephori did not dare to take him out of it by force, becauſe 
this would have been a violation of that ſacred aſylum, they 
reſolved to leave him expoſed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and accordingly he was ſtarved to death, His 
corple was buried not far from that place : But the oracle 
of Delphi, whom they conſulted ſoon after, declared, that 
to appeaſe the anger of the goddeſs who was juſtly of- 
fended on account of the violation of her temple, two 
ſtatues muſt be ſet up there in honour of Pauſanias, which 
was done accordingly. | 


Such was the end of Pauſanias, whoſe wild and in- 


conſiderate ambition had ſtifled in him all ſentiments of 
p honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, 
and of hatred and averſion for the Barbarians: Sentiments 
which, in ſome meaſure, were inherent in all the Greeks, 
and. particularly in the Lacedæmonians. 


SECT. XVI. TrEMISTOCLES, being purſued by the 
 Athemans and Lacedæmonians, as an accomplice in 
Pausanias's conſpiracy, flies for ſhelter to king 
Ab ME Tus. Xs 
(-) J*HEMISTOCLES was alſo charged with 
being an accomplice of Pauſanias. He was 
then in exile. A paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a ſtrong 
deſire to command arbitrarily over the citizens, had made 


him very odious to them. He had built, very near his houſe | 


a temple in honour of Diana, under this title To Diana, 
gaddeſs gocd counſel; as hinting to the Athenians, that 
he had given good counſel to their city and all Greece; 


and 


Vol J, Thucyd. l. i. p. 89, 90. Put, in Themiſt. c. cxxiii, cxxiv, Corn. 
Nep. in The miſt. c. viii. 
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was then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted 2 


ſecond time, and ſet at liberty. 

Whilſt the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of 
clear and plain evidence againſt the offender, a certain 
ſlave, who was called the Argilian, came to them, and 
brought them a letter, written by Pauſanias himſelf to 
the king of. Perſia, which the ſlave was to have carried and 
delivered to Artabazus. It muſt be obſerved by the way 
that this Perſian governor and Pauſanias had agreed toge- 
ther, immediately to put to death all the couriers they 
mutually fent to one another, as ſoon as their packets or 
meſſages were delivered, that there might be no poſlibility 
left of tracing out or diſcovering their correſpondence, 
The Argilian, who ſaw none of his fellow-ſervants, that 
were ſent expreſſes, return back again, had ſome ſuſpi- 
cion ; and when it came to his turn to go, he opened the 
letter he was entruſted with, in which Artabazus was 
rcally defired to kill him purſuant to their agreement, 
This was the letter the ſlave put into the hands of the 
Ephori; who ſtill thought even this proof .inſufficient in the 
eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured to coroborate 
it by the teſtimony of Pauſanias himfelf. The ſlare 
in conceit with them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune 
in Tenaros, as to a ſecure aſylum. Two ſmall cloſets 
were purpoſely made there, in which the Ephori and 
ſome Spartans hid themſelves. The inſtant Pauſanias 
was informed that the Argilian had fled to this temple, 
he haitcned thither, to enquire the reaſon. The ſlave 
confeſſed that he had opened the letter; and that finding 
by the contents of it he was to be put to death, he had. 
| fled to that temple to fave his life, As Pauſanias could 
not deny the fact, he made the beſt excuſe he could; pro- 
miſed the flaye a great reward; obliged him to promiſe 


not to mention what had paſſed between them to 


any perſon whatſoever. - Pauſanias then left him. 


Pauſanias's guilt was now but too evident. The mo- 


nt he was returned to the city, the Ephori were re- 


ſolved to ſeiſe him. From the aſpect of one of thoſe 


magiſtrates, he plainly Per ceived: that ſome evil deſign 0 
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was hatching againſt him, and therefore he ran with the 
utmoſt ſpeed to the temple of Pallas called Chalciqecos, 
near that place, and got into it before the purſuers could 
overtake him. The entrance was iel ne ſtopped 
up with great ſtones; and hiſtory informs us, that the 
criminal's mother ſet the firſt example on that occaſion. 
They now tore off the roof of the chapel; But as the 
Ephori did not dare to take him out of it by force, becauſe 
this would have been a violation of that ſacred aſylum, they 
reſolved to leave him expoſed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and accordingly he was ſtarved to death. His 
corpſe was buried not far from that place : But the oracle 
of Delphi, whom they conſulted ſoon after, declared, that 
to appeaſe the anger of the goddeſs who was juſtly of- 
fende on account of the violation of her temple, two 
ſtatues muſt be ſet up there in honour of Pauſanias, which 
was done accordingly” ry. 
Such was the end of Pauſanias, whoſe wild and in- 
conſiderate ambition had ſtifled in him all ſentiments of 
probity, honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, 
and of hatred and averſion for the Barbarians: Sentiments 
which, in ſome meaſure, were inherent in all the Greeks, 
and particularly in the Lacedæmonians. 


SECT. XVI. THEMISTOCLES, being purſued by the 
Athenians and Lacedæmonians, as an accomplice in 
PAUSANIAS'S conſpiracy, flies for ſhelter to king 
ADMETUS. | 

07" HEMISLOULES was alſo charged with 

1 being an accomplice of  Pauſanias. He was 
then in exile. A paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a ſtrong 
deſire to command arbitrarily over the citizens, had made 
him very odious to them. He had built, very near his houſe 

a temple in honour of Diana, under this title To Diana, 

gaddeſs of good counſel; as hinting to the Athenians, that 

he had given good counſel to their city and all Greece J : 
an 


(r) Thueyd. 1. i. p. 3 o. Phut, in Themiſt, c. Cxxiii, exxiv. Corn. 
Nep, in Themikt. c. . g f 
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and he alſo had placed his ſtatue in it which was ſtanding n1as 1 
in Plutarch's time. It appeared, ſays he, from this it wo 
ſtatue, that his phyſiognomy was as heroick as his valour, ſible : 
Finding that men liſtened with pleaſure to all the calum- take « 
nies his enemies ſpread againſt him, to ſilence them, he Af 
was for ever expatiating, in all publick aſſemblies, on were 
the ſervices he had done his country. As they were at laſt Auſpic 
tired with hearing him repeat this ſo often, How ! ſays he deput 
to them, are you weary of having good offices frequently pallec 
done you by the ſome perſons? He did not conſider, that Joine! 
putting them ſo often in mind * of his ſervices, was in tunit 
a manner reproaching them with their having forgot treati 
them, which was not very obliging; and he ſeemed not capal 
to know, that the ſureſt way to acquire applauſe, is to lutel; 
leave the beſtowing of it to others, and to reſolve to do to de 
ſuch things only as are praiſe-worthy ; and that a fre- befor 
quent repetition of one's own virtue and exalted anſw 
actions, is ſo far from appeaſing envy, that it only en- chars 


flames it. bade 


(s) Themiſtocles, after having been baniſhed from as WC 
Athens by the oſtraciſm, withdrew to Argos. He was high! 
there, when Pauſanias was proſecuted as a traitor, wi del v. 
had conſpired againſt his country. He had at firſt con- baria 
cealed his machinations from Themiſtocles, though he © 
was one of his beſt friends; but as ſoon as he was expelled upon 
his country, and highly reſented that injury, he diſcloſed he m 
his projects to him and preſſed him to join in them. To havir 
induce his compliance, he ſhowed him the letters which to w. 
the king of Perſia wrote to him; and endeavoured t0 How 
animate him againſt the Athenians, by painting their in- Epin 
juſtice and ingratitude in the ſtrongeſt colours. However WW and 
Themiſtocles rejected with indignation the propoſals of geroi 
Pauſanias, and refuſed peremptorily to engage in any lofſus 
manner in his ſchemes : But then he concealed what had the a 
2s between them, and did not diſcover the enterpriſe by T 


e had formed; whether it was that he imagined Pauſa- al 
| ; 5 1 nias n 


reven 
unha 


LY 


(s) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 112. 


# Hoc moleſtum eſt. Nam iſt- bratio eſt immemoris beacficil 
hæc commemoratio quali expro- Terent, in Andr. . 
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das would renounce it of himſelf, or was perſuaded that 
it would be diſcoyered {ome other way; it not being poſ- 
ſible for ſo dangerous and ill-concerted an enterpriſe to 
take effect. . e 

After Pauſanias's death, ſeveral letters and other things 
were found among his papers, which raiſed a violent 


deputies to Athens to accuſe and have ſentence of death 
palſed upon him; and ſuch of the citizens who envied him 
joined theſe accuſers. Ariſtides had now a fair oppor- 
tunity of revenging himſelf on his rival, for the injurious 
treatment he had received from him had his foul been 
capable of ſo cruel a ſatisfaction. But he refuſed abſo- 


to delight in the misfortunes of his adverſary, as he had 
before been to regret his ſucceſſes. Themiſtocles 
anſwered by letters all the calumnies with which he was 


charged; and repreſented to the Athenians, that as he 


had ever been fond of ruling, and his temper being ſuch 
as would not ſuffer him to be lorded over by others, it was 


barians. 


he might be tried by the council of Greece. Themiſtocles, 
having timely notice of it went into the iſland of Corcyra, 
to whoſe inhabitants he formerly had done ſome ſervice: 
However, not thinking himſelf ſafe there, he fled to 


| and Lacedzmonians, out of deſpair he made a very dan- 
gerous choice, which was, to fly to Admetus 12 of Mo- 


the aid of the Athenians, and being refuſed with ignominy 
by Themiſtocles, who at that time preſided in the govern- 
ment, had retained the deepeſt reſentment on that account, 
and declared, that he would take the firſt opportunity to 
revenge himſelf. But Themiſtocles, imagined that in the 
unhappy ſituation of his affairs, the recent envy 4 his 

| | ellow- 


2 - 
r 


{uſpicion of Themiſtocles. The Lacedzmonians ſent 


lutely to join in ſo horrid a combination; as little inclined 


uche improbable that he ſhould have a deſign to 
deliver up himſelf, and all Greece, to enemies and Bar- 


In the mean time the people, too ſtrongly wrought 
upon his accuſers, ſent ſome perſons to ſeiſe him, that 


Epirus; and finding himſelf ſtill Lee the Athenians 


loſſus for refuge. This prince, having formerly deſired 
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fellow-citizens was more to be feared than the ancienr 
grudge of that king, was reſolved to run the hazard of 
It. ing come into the palace of that monarch, upon 
being informed that he was abſent, he addreſſed himſclf 
to the queen, who received. him very graciouſly, and in- 
ſtructed him in the manner it was proper to make his 
requeſt. Admetus being returned, Themiſtocles takes the 
king's fon in his arms, ſeats himſelf on his hearth amidſt 


his houſehold gods, and there telling him who he was, 


and the cauſe why he fled to him for refuge, he implores 
his clemency, owns that his life is in his hand, intreats 


him to forget the paſt; and repreſents to him, that no 


action can be more worthy a great king than to exerciſe his 
clemency, Admetus ſurpriſed and moved with compaſ- 
ſion in ſeeing at his feet, in ſo humble a poſture, the 
greateſt man of all Greete, and the conqueror of all Aſia, 
raiſed him immediately from the ground, and promiſed to 
protect him againſt all his enemies. Accordingly, when 


the Athenians and Lacedzmonians came to demand him, 


he refuſed abſolutely to deliver up a perſon who had made 

his palace his aſylum, in the firm perſuaſion that it would 

be ſacred and inviolable. | 3 
Whilſt he was at the court of this prince, one of his 


friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife and 


children from Athens, and to fend them to him; for 
which that perſon was ſome time after feifed and con- 
demned to die. With regard to Themiſtocles's effects, 


his friends ſecured the greateſt part of them for him, 


which they afterwatds found opportunity to remit him; 
but all that could be diſcovered, which amounted to 
an hundred * talents, was carried to the publick trea- 
ſury. When he entered upon the adminiſtration, he 
was not worth three talents. I ſhall leave this illuſ- 


trious exile for ſome time in the court of king Admetus, 


to reſume the fequel of this hiſtory. 


An hundred thouſand crowns French about 32 ,zool, fterlinge 
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Sect. XVII. Agi1sTIDES's diſintereſted adminiſtratian 
of the publick treaſure. His death and eulogium. 

 {1) Have before obſerved, that the command of 

A Greece had paſſed from Sparta to the Atheni- 
ans. Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had 
indecd contributed ſome ſums of money towards car- 
rying on the expence of the war againſt the Barbarians : 
but this repartition or diviſion had always occaſioned 
great feuds, becauſe it was not made in a juſt or equal 
proportion. It was thought proper, under this new 
government, to lodge in the iſland of Delos the common 
treaſure of Greece; to fix new regulations with, regard to 
the publick monies; and to lay ſuch a tax as might be 
regulated according to the revenue of each city and {tate ; 
in order that the expences being equally borne by the 
ſeveral individuals who compoſed the body of the allies 
no one might have reaſon to murmur. The buſineſs was, 
to find a perſon of ſo honeſt and incorrupt a mind, as 
to diſcharge faithfully an employment of ſo delicate and 
dangerous a kind, the due adminiſtration of which ſo 
nearly concerned the publick welfare. All the allies - 
calt their eyes on Ariſtides; accordingly they inveſted 

| him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax 
5 each of them, relying entirely on his wiſdom and 

juſtice. 

n The citizens had no cauſe to repent their choice. * He 
preſided over the treaſury with the fidelity and diſintereſt- 
edneſs of a man who looks upon it as a capital crime to 
embezzle the ſmalleſt portion of another's poſſeſſions; 

| with the care and activity of a father of a family, in the 
management of his own eſtate ; and with the caution and 
integrity of a perſon who conſiders the publick * as 
| | acred, 


(i) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 333, 334. Diod. 1. xi. p. 36. 
Tu quidem orbis terrarum publicas. In officio amorem con- 
rationes adminiſtras; tam abfti- ſequeris, in quo odium vitare dif- 
nenter quam alienas, tam diligenter ficile ett, Senec. lib. de Arevit. 
quam {uas, tam religioss quam is. cap. xvili. 
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facred. In fine he ſucceeded in what is equally difficul 
and extraordinary, viz. to acquire the love of all in an 
office, in which he that eſcapes the publick odium gains 
a great point. Such is the glorious character which Se. 
neca gives of a perſon charged with an employment of 
almoſt the ſame kind, and the nobleſt eulogium that can 
be given ſuch as adminiſter publick revenues. It is the 
exact picture of Ariſtides. He diſcovered ſo much pro- 
bity and wiſdom in the exerciſe of thisc office, that no 
man complained; and thoſe times were conſidered ever 
after as the golden age, that is, the period in which Greece 
had attained. its higheſt pitch of virtue and happineſs, 
And indeed the tax which he had fixed, in the whole 
to four hundred and ſixty “ talents, was raiſed by Pericles 
to ſix hundred, and ſoon after to thirteen hundred talents: 
It was not that the expences of the war were increaſed 
but the treaſure was employed to very uſeleſs purpoſes in 
manual diſtributions to the Athenians, in e er of 
games and feſtivals, in building of temples and publick 
edifices; not to mention, that the hands of thoſe who 
ſuperintended the bg were not always clean and 
uncorrupt as thoſe of Ariſtides. This wiſe and equitable 
conduct ſecured him, to latelt poſterity, the glorious ſu- 
name of the fut. 5 
Nevertheleſs Plutarch relates an action of Ariſtides 
which ſhows that the Greeks (the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Romans) had a very narrow and imperfe& idea of juſtice, 
They confined the exerciſe of it to the interior, as it wer 
of civil ſociety ; and acknowledged that the individual 
were bound to obſerve ſtrictly its ſeveral maxims: But 
with regard to their country, to the republick (their great 
idol to which they reduced every thing) they thought in 
a quite different manner, and imagined themſelves eſſent. 
ally obliged to ſacrifice to it, not only their lives and poſ- 
| ſeſſions, but even their religion and the moſt ſacred es- 
gagements, in oppoſition to, and contempt of, * ul 
| e ole 
* The talent is worth a thouſand French crowns; or, about 2356 
ferl ing. . 
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ſolemn oaths. This will appear evidently in what 


cul follows. | 

a (u) After the regulation had been made in reſpect to 
yk the tributes of which 1 have juſt ſpoken, Ariſtides, having 
de. ſettled the ſeveral articles of the alliance, made the con- 
tot fedegates take an oath to obſerve them punctually, and 
(al he # nſf ſwore in the name of the Athenians: and in 
the denouncing the curſes which always accompanied the 
ag oaths, he threw 1nto the ſea, purſuant to the uſual cuſtom 


large bars of red-hot iron. But the ill ſtate of the Athenian 
affairs forcing them afterwards to infringe ſome of thoſe 
articles, and to govern a little more arbitrarily, he in- 
treated them to vent thoſe curſes on him, and diſch 

themſelves thereby of the- puniſhment due to ſuch as had 


Kits for-ſworn themſelves, and who had been reduced to it 
41 by the unhappy ſituation of their affairs. Theophraſtus 
0 tells us, that in general (theſe words are borrowed from 
= ; Plutarch) Ariſtides, who executed all matters relating to 
ff i himſelf or the publick with the moſt impartial and rigo- 
b kn | rous juſtice, uſed to act, in his adminiſtration, ſeveral 
* 3 * according as the exigency of affairs, and the 
ble weltare of his country, might require; it being his opi- 


nion, that a government, in order to ar. Ap Ronen is, on 
ſome occaſions, obliged to have recourſe to injuſtice, of 

which he gives the following example. One day as the 
Athenians were debating in their council, about bringing 
to their city, in oppoſition to the articles of the treaty, the 


r common treaſures of Greece which were depoſited in 
W * Delos: The Samians having opened the debate; when it 
bu was Ariſtides's turn to ſpeak, he ſaid, that the diſlodging 


of the treaſure was an unjuſt action, but uſeful, and made 


of this opini on take place. This incident ſhows that the 

125 pretended wifdom of the heathens was overſpread with 

12 great obſcurity and error. . - cs 

5 It was ſcarce poſſible to have a greater contempt for 

1 Tiches than Ariſtides had. Themiſtocles, who was not 

enn Pleaſed with the encomiums beſtowed on other men, 
| L= Apt. in Ariſt. p. 3334 334. 5 
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hearing Ariſtides applauded for the noble diſintereſtednet, 
with which he adminiſtred the publick treaſures, did hy 
laugh at it; and ſaid, that the praiſes beſtowed upon him 
for it ſhowed no greater merit or virtue than that of 2 
ſtrong cheſt, which faithfully preſerves all the monig 
that are ſhut up in it, without retaining any. This low 
ſneer was by way of revenge for a floſs of raillery that 
had ſtung him to the quick. Themiſtocles ſaying that 
in his opinion, the greateſt talent a general could poſſe 
was to be able to foreſee the deſigns of an enemy: “ This 
talent (replied Ariſtides) is neceſſary ; but there is 
another no leſs noble and worthy a general, that is to 
have clean hands, and a ſoul ſuperior to venality and 
views of intereſt.” Ariſtides might very juſtly anſwer 
'Themiſtocles in this manner, ſince he was really yen 
poor, though he had poſſeſſed the higheſt employment 
of the ſtate. He ſeemed to have an innate love far 
poverty; and, ſo far from being aſhamed of it, he thought 
it reflected as much glory on him as all the trophies and 

iſtory gives us a ſhining inſtance 


of this. 8 7 
Callias, who was a near relation of Ariſtides, and th 
moſt wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear 


before the judges. The accuſer, laying very little ſtrel 


on the caule itſelf, reproached him eſpecially with per- 


mitting Ariſtides, his wife and children to live in poverty) 


at a time when he himſelf wallowed in riches. Calliss 

ceiving that theſe reproaches made a ſtrong impreſſion 
on the judges, he ſummoned Ariſtides to declare be- 
fore them, whether he had not often preſſed him to ac 


cept of large ſums of money; and whether he had nat 
obſtinately refuſed to accept of his offer, with ſaying 


that he had more reaſon to boaſt of his poverty than Calis 
of his riches : that many perſons were to be found who 
had made a good uſe of their wealth, but that there ver 


few who bore their poverty with magnanimity, and een 
joy; and that none had cauſe to bluſh at their abject con- 
dition, but ſuch as had reduced themſelves to it by th 
 adlenels, their intemperance, and their . profuſion, or * 
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neh jute conduct. | (x) Ariſtides declared, that his kinſman 
1 but had told nothing but the truth ; and added, that a man 
whoſe trame of mind is ſuch, as to ſuppreſs a deſire of ſu- 
perfluous things, and who contines the wants of life within 
the narrowelt limits ; beſides its freeing him from a thou- 
ſand importunate cares, and leaving him ſo much maſter 
- tha WY of bis time, as to devote it entirely to the publick ; it alſo 
that approaches him, in ſome - meaſure, to the deity, who is 
of; a holly void of cares or wants. There was no man in 
Tusche allembly, but, at his leaving it, would have choſen to 
be Ariſtides, though ſo poor, rather than Callias with all 
his riches. 5 | I Qt + 
Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato's glorious teſti- 
mony of Ariſtides's virtue, for which he looks upon him 
as infinitely ſuperior to all the illuſtrious men his contem- 
oraries. Themiſtocles, Cymon, and Pericles, (ſays he) 


him 
of a 
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re for hlled indeed their city with ſplendid edifices, with porti- 
ought es, ſtatues, rich ornaments, and other vain ſupertluities 
es au of that kind; but Ariſtides did all that lay in his power 


ita to enrich every part of it with virtue: Now, to raiſe a 
city to true happineſs, it muſt be made virtuous, not 
nd the rich. | | | FS, . 
appea Plutarch takes notice of another circumſtance in Ari- 
e ez ftides's life, which, though of the Ampleſt kind, reflects 
h per the greateſt honour on him, and may ſerve as an excellent 
Gem, leſſon. It is in the beautiful (y) treatiſe, in which he en- 
Callas . quires, Whether it is proper for old men to concern them- 
reſin WY telves with affairs of government; and where he points 
re de- out admirably well, the various ſervices they may do the 
ſtate, even in an advanced age. We are not to fancy, 


0 K- 

ad not i lays he, that all publick ſervices require great motion and 
ſaying hurry, ſuch as to harangue the people, to preſide in the 
Callas government, or to head armies: An old man, whoſe 
1d who mind is informed with wiſdom, may, without goin 
e were abroad, exerciſe a kind of magiſtracy in it, which, though 
d even ſecret and obſcure, is not therefore the leſs important; 
d con- and that is, in e up youth by good counſel, teach- 
y their ing Tory: the various ſprings of policy, and how to act in 
xr difl- or. III. | N | publick 


lute 4*) Plut. in compar, Anl. & Caton. p. 355. 0% Pag. 795, 797. 
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publick affairs. Ariſtides, adds Plutarch, was not always 
in office, but was always uſeful to it. His houſe was a 
publick ſchool of virtue, wiſdom, and policy. It was 
open to all young Athenians, who were lovers of virtue, 
and theſe uſed to conſult him as an oracle. He gave 
them the kindeſt reception, heard them with patience, 
inſtructed them with familiarity ; and endeavoured, above 
all things, to animate their courage, and inſpire them 
with confidence. Tt is obſerved particularly that Cimon, 
_ afterwards ſo famous, was obliged to him for this im- 
ortant ſervice. | | 
Plutarch * divided the life of ſtateſmen into three ages. 
In the firſt, he would have them learn the principles of 
government; in the ſecond, reduce them to practice; 
and in the third, inſtruct others. 5 | 
(z) Hiſtory does not mention the exact time when, nor 
place where, Ariſtides died; but- then it pays a glorious 
teſtimony to his memory, when it aſſures us, that this 
great man, who had poſſeſſed the higheſt employments in 
the republick, and had the abſolute diſpoſal of its trea- 
Hures, died poor, and did not leave money enough to de- 
fray the expences of his funeral ; ſo that the government 
was obliged to bear the charge of it, and to maintain his 
family, * daughters were married, and Lyſimachus his 
ſon was ſubſiſted at the expence of the W which 
alſo gave the daughter of the latter, after his death, the 


penſion with which thoſe were honoured who had been 


victorious at the Olympick games. (a) Plutarch relates 
en this occaſion, the liberality of the Athenians, in favour 
of the poſterity of Ariſtogiton their deliverer, who - was 


= fallen to decay; and he adds, that even in his time (al- 


moſt ſix hundred years aſter) the ſame goodneſs and libe- 
rality ſtill ſubſiſted: It was glorious for the city to have 
preſerved, for ſo many centuries, its generoſity and grati- 
tude; and a ſtrong motive to animate individuals, who 

"+=; "Were 


(=) Plut. in. Ariſt. p. 334, 335. (a) See Page 71 of this Vol. 

* He applies on this occaſion the of noviciate; the next ten years they 
euftom uſed in Rome, where the Veſ- employed in the exerciſe of their func- 
tali ſpent the firſt ten years in learn= tions, and the laſt ten in inſtrathng 
ing their office, and this was a kind the young noviees.in them, =. 
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were aſſured that their children would enjoy the rewards 


N 

\ KM which death might prevent them from receiving! It was 
5 delightful to ſee the remote poſterity of the defenders and 
? deliverers of the commonwealth, who had inherited no- 
e thing from their anceſtors but” the glory of their actions, 
, maintained for ſo many ages at the expence of the pub- 
e lick, in conſideration of the ſervices their families had 
a rendered. They lived in this manner with much more 


honour, and called up the remembrance of their anceſtors 
with much greater ſplendor, than a multitude of citizens, 
whoſe fathers had been ſtudious only of leaving them 
great eſtates, which generally do not long ſurvive thoſe 
who raiſed them, and often leave their poſterity nothing 
but the odious remembrance of the injuttice and oppreſ- 
ſion by which they were acquired. 1 

The greateſt honour which the ancients have done 
Ariſtides, is in beſtowing on him the glorious title of 
the Fuſt. He gained it not by one particular action, but 
by the whole tenor of his conduct and actions. Plu- 
tarch makes a reflection on this occaſion, which being 
very remarkable, I think it incumbent on me not to 

nt. 8 

% Among the ſeveral virtues of Ariſtides, ſays this 
judicious author, that for which he was moſt renowned, 
was his juſtice ; becauſe this virtue is of moſt general uſe ; 
its benefits extending to a greater number of perſons; as 
it is the foundation, and in a manner, the ſoul of every 
| publick office and employment. Hence it was that Ari- 

ſtides, though in low circumſtances, and of mean extrac- 
tion, merited the title of Zuft; a title, ſays Plutarch, 
truely royal, or rather truely divine.; but one of which 
princes are ſeldom ambitious, becauſe generally iguorant 
of its vey and excellency. They chooſe rather to be 
called (e) the conquerors of cities, and the thunderbolts 
of war ; and ſometimes even cagles and lions, preferring 
the vain honour of pompous titles, which convey no 


1 other idea but violence and ſlaughter, to the ſolid glory of 
%% "boſe expreſſive of goodneſs and virtue. They do not 
func- | | N.2 | know, 


(3) lat. in dit. Ariſt. p. 321, 342, (e) Poliorcetes, Cerauni Nicanares, 


* 
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know, continues Plutarch, that of the three chief attri- 
butes of the Deity, of whom kings boaſt themſelves the 
image, I mean immottality, power, and Juſtice ; that of 
. theſe three attributes,” I ſay, the firſt of which excites 
our admiration and deſire, the ſecond fills us with dread 


and terror, and the third inſpires us with love and re- 


ſpect; this laſt only is truely and perſonally communi- 
cated to man, and is the only one that can conduct him 
to the other two, it being impoſſible for man to become 
truely immortal and powerful, but by being juſt. 

(a) Before I reſume the. ſequel of this hiſtory it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that it was about this pe- 
riod the fame of the Greeks, {till more renowned for the 
wiſdom of their polity than the glory of their victories, 
induced the Romans to have an. ay to their lights and 
knowledge. Rome, formed under kings, was in want 
of ſuch laws, as were neceſſary for the good government 
of a commonwealth, * For this purpoſe the Romans 
ſent deputies to copy the laws of the cities of Greece, and 
particularly of Athens, which were ſtill better adapted to 
tie popular government that had been eſtabliſhed after 
the expulſion of the kings. On this model, the ten ma- 
giſtrates, called Decemuiri, and who were inveſted with 
abſolute authority, were created: Theſe digeſted the laus 


of the twelve tables, Which are the baſis of the Roman 


* law. 


- 


Skcr. XVIII. Death of XRRXES killed by ARTABA- 
15 NUs. is character. 


- 


(e) HE ill ſucceſs of Xerxes in his expedition againl! 
the Greeks, and which continued afterwards, 
at length diſcouraged him. 


war and conqueſt, he abandoned himſelf entirely to can 
| 35 an 


(d) A. M. 3532. A. Rom. 302. 
Cteſ. c. i. Diod. I. xi. p. 52. Juſtin, I. Iii. c. 1. : 

* Miſi legati Athenas, juſſique adjedtæ poſtæa duæ) qui nunc quoque 
inclitas leges Solonis deſcribere, & in hoc immenſo aliarum ſuper alias 
aliarum Greciz civitatum inſtituta, privatarum legum cumulo, fons om- 
mores, juraque noſcere. Decem ta- nis publici privatique eſt juris. Liv, 
bularum leges perlatze ſunt (quibus J. iii. 2. 31, & 34. 
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(e) A.M. 3531. Ant. J. C. 4/3. 
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4 and eaſe, and was ſtudious of nothing but his pleaſures. 
0 # Artabanus, a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards, 
ff al whohad long been one of his chief favourites, found that 
this diilolute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt 
of his ſubjects. He therefore 1magined that this would 
be a favourable opportunity to conſpire againſt his ſove- 
reign 3 and his ambition was fo vait, that he flattered 
hinfelf with the hopes of ſucceeding him in the 
throne (F). It is very likely, that he was excited to the 
commiſſion of this crime, from another motive. Xerxes 
had commanded him to murder Darius, his eldeſt fon, 
but for what cauſe hiſtory is ſilent. As this order had 
been given at a bamquet, and when the company was 
heated with wine, he did not doubt but that Xerxes 
would forget it, and therefore was not in haſte to obey 
it: However, he was miſtaken, for the king complained 
upon that account, which made Artabanus dread his re- 
ſentment, and therefore he reſolved to prevent him: Ac- 
cordingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the eu- 
nuchs of the palace, and great Chamberlain, to engage in 
his conſpiracy ; and by his means entered the chamber 
where the king lay, and murdered him in his fleep. He 
then went immediately to Artaxerxes, the third ſon of 
Xerxes. He informed him of the murder, charging 
Darius, his eldeſt. brother, with it; as if 1mpatience to 
aſcend the throne had prompted him to that execrable 
deed. He added, that to ſecure the crown to himſelf, - 
he was refolved to murder him alſo, for which reaſon it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary for him to keep upon his 
guard. "Theſe words having made ſuch an impreſſion on 
Artaxerxes (a youth) as Artabanus deſired, he went im- 
mediately into his brother's apartment, where, being 
aſſiſted - by Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. 
Hyltaſpes, Xerxes's ſecond ſon, was next heir to the 
Crown after Darius; but as he was then in Bactriana, of 
which he was governor, Artabanus ſeated Artaxerxes on 
the throne, but did not deſign to ſuffer him to enjoy it 

3 N 

| (J) Ariſt. Polit. l. v. c. 10. p. 404. =» 
* This was not the Artabauus uncle to Xerxes, 
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longer than he had formed a faction ſtrong enough to 


drive him from it, and aſcend it himſelf. His great au- 
thority had gained him a multitude of creatures; beſides 
this, he had ſeven ſons, who were of a very tall ſtature, 


handſome, ſtrong, courageous, and raiſed to the higheſt 


employments in the empire. The aid he hoped to re- 
ceive from them was the chief motive of his raiſing his 
views ſo high. But, whilſt he was attempting to com- 
plete his deſign, Artaxerxes being informed of this plot 
by Megabyzus, who had married one of his ſiſters, he 
endeavoured to anticipate him, and killed him before he 
| had an opportunity of putting his treaſon in execution. 
_ His death eſtabliſned this prince in the poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. 1 | 

Thus we have ſeen the end of Xerxes, who was one 
of the moſt powerful princes that ever lived. It would 
be needleſs for me to anticipate the reader, with reſpect 
to the judgment he ought to form of him. We ſee hin 

| ſurrounded with whatever is greateſt and moſt auguſt in 
the opinion. of mankind : 'T he moſt extenſive empire at 
that time in the world; immenſe treaſures, and an incre- 
dible number of land as well as ſea-forces. But all theſe 
things are round him, not in him, and add no luſtre to 
his natural qualities : For, by a blindneſs too common to 
princes and great men; born in the midſt of all ter- 
reſtrial bleſſings, heir to boundleſs power, and a lultre 
that had coſt him nothing, he had accuſtomed himſelf to 
judge of his own talents and perſonal merit, from the ex- 
terior of his exalted ſtation and rank. He diſregards the 
wiſe counſels of Artabanus, his uncle, and of Demaratus, 
who alone had courage enough to ſpeak truth to him; 
and he abandons himſelf to courtiers, the adorers of his 
fortune, whoſe. whole ſtudy it was to ſooth his paſſions 
He proportions, and pretends to regulate the ſucceſs of 


his enterpriſes, by the extent of his power. The {laviſh 


ſibmiſſion of ſo many nations no longer ſoothes his am- 
bition; and little affected with too aſh an obedience, he 
takes pleaſure in exerciſing his power over the elements, 
in cutting his way through mountains, and making them 
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navigable ; in chaſtiſing the ſea for having broken down 
his bridge, and in tookfhly attempting to fhackle the 
waves, by throwing chains into them. Big-ſwoln with 


a childith vanity and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon 


himſelf as the arbiter of nature: He imagines that not a 
nation in the world will dare to wait his arrival; and 
ſondly and preſumptuouſly relies on the millions of men 


and ſhips which he drags after him. But when, after the 


battle of Salamin, he beholds the ſad ruins, the ſhameful 
remains of his numberleſs troops ſcattered over all 


Greece *; he then is ſenſible of the wide difference be- 
tween an army and a crowd of men. In a word, to form 


a right judgement of Xerxes, we need but contraſt him 
with a citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, Themiſtocles, or 
Ariſtides. In the latter we find all the good ſenſe, pru- 
dence, ability in war, valour, and greatneſs of ſoul; in 
the former we ſee nothing but vanity, pride, obſtinacy ; 
the meaneſt and moſt groveling ſentiments, and ſome- 
times the moſt horrid barbarity. 


* : Stratuſque per totam paſſim tum ab exercitu turba diſtazet. 
Cræciam Xerxes intellexit, quan- Sexec, de Benef, l. vi. c. 32. 
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CHAT: 
s Þ HIS chapter includes the hiſtory of the Perſians 


L and Greeks, from the beginning of Artaxerxes's 
reign, to the Peloponneſian war, which began in the 
42d year of that king's reign. 


SecT. I. ARTAXERXES ruins the faction of ARTABA- 
NUS, and that of HYSTASPES his elder brother. 
7 lf \ HE Greek hiſtorians give this prince the ſurname 


of Longimanus. Strabo (a) ſays, it was becauſe 
his hands were ſo long, that when he ſtood upright he 


could touch his knees with them; but according to (6) 


Plutarch, it was becauſe his right hand was longer than 
his left. Had it not been for this blemiſh, he would 


have been the moſt graceful man of his age. He was . 


ſtill more remarkable for his goodneſs and generoſity. He 
reigned about forty-nine years. 1 

(c) Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Artabanus, 
was delivered from a dangerous competitor, there ſtill were 
two obſtacles in his way, before he could eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of his throne ; one of which 
was, his brother Hyſtaſpes, governor of Bactriana; and 
ho other, the faction of Artabanus. He began by the 
latter. | | 


1011. (e) Ctel. c. xxx. 


| | Artabanus 
F (a) A. M. 353 1. Ant. J. C. 473. Lib. xv. p. 735. (6) In Artax. P. 
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Artabanus had left ſeven ſons, and a great number of 
,artiſans, who ſoon aſſembled to revenge his death. 
ſheſe and the adherents of Artaxerxes, tought a bloody 
battle, in which a great number of Perſian nobles loſt 
their lives. Artaxerxes having at laſt entirely defeated his 
enemies, put to death all who had engaged in this conſpi- 
racy, He took an exemplary vengeance of thoſe who: 
were concerned in his father's murther, and particularly 
of Mithridates the eunuch, who. had betrayed him, and 
who was executed in the following manner. (4) He was 
laid on his back in a kind of horſe- trough, and {trongly 
faſtened to the four corners of it. Every part of him, ex- 
cept his head, his hands, and feet, which came out at 
holes made for that purpoſe, was covered with another 
trough. In this horrid ſtation victuals were given him 
from time to time; and in caſe of his refuſal to eat it 
was forced down his throat : Honey mixed with milk 
was given him to drink, and all his face was fmeared 
with it, which by that means attracted a numberleſs mul- 
ticude of flies, eſpecially as he was perpetually expoſed to 
the ſcorching rays of the ſun. The worms which bred 
in his excrements preyed upon his bowels. The crimi- 
nal lived fifteen or twenty days in inexpreſſible torments. 

e) Artaxerxes, having cruſhed the faction of Artaba- 
nus, was powerful enough to ſend an army into Bactri- 
ana, which had declared in favour of his brother, but he 
was not ſucceſsful on this occaſion. The two armies en- 
gazing, Hyſtaſpes ſtood his ground ſo well, that, if he 
did not gain the victory, he at leaſt ſuſtained no loſs; ſo 
that both armies ſeparated with equal ſucceſs; and each 
retired to prepare for a ſecond battle. Artaxerxes having 
raiſed a greater army than his brother (not to mention 
tat the whole empire declared in his favour) defeated him 
in a ſecond engagement, and entirely ruined his party. 
By this victory he ſecured to himſelf the quiet pole 
of the empire. 8 „ RE 32's 

if) To maintain himſelf in the throne, he removed 

„ 9 > 
(4) Plut. in Artax, p. 119 (e) Cteſ. c. xxxis (J) Diod, 


7. 54. 
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all ſuch governors of cities and provinces from their em- 
ployments, as he ſuſpected to hold a correſpondence with 
either of the factions he had overcome, and ſubſtituted 
others on whom he could rely. He afterwards applicd 
himſelf to reforming the abuſes and diſorders which had 
crept into the government. By his wiſe conduct and zeal 
for the publick good, he ſoon acquired great reputation 
and authority, with the love of his ſubjects, the ſtrongeſt 
ſupport of ſovereign power. 


SECT. II. THEMISTOCLES flies to ARTAXERXES. 


(s) A CORDING to Thucydides, Themiſtocles 
: fled to this prince in the beginning of his reign; 
but other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this 
incident under Xerxes his predeceſſor. Dr. Prideaux is 
of the latter opinion; he likewiſe thinks, that the Arta- 
xerxes in queſticn, is the ſame with him who 1s called 
Ahaſuerus in ſcripture, and who married Efther : But we 
ſuppoſe with the learned Archbiſhop Uſher, that it was 
| Parivs the fon of Hyſtaſpes who eſpouſed this illuſtrious 
Jeweſs. I have already declared more than once, that! 
would not engage in controverſies of this kind; and there- 
fore, with regard to this flight of Themiſtocles into Per. 
ſia, and the bilery of Eſther, I ſhall follow the m_ of 
the learned Uſher, my uſual guide on theſe occaſions. | 
(b) We have ſeen that Themiſtocles had fled to Ad- 
metus, king of the Moloſſi, and had met with a gracious 
reception from him; but the Athenians and Lacedæmo. 
nians wonld not ſuffer him to live in peace, and required 
| that prince to deliver him up; threatening, in caſe of f: 
fuſal, to carry their arms into his country. Admetis, 
who was unwilling to draw ſuch formidable enemies 
apon himſelf, and much more to deliver up the man wiv 
had fled to him for refuge, informed him of the gra 
danger to which he was expoſed, and favoured his flight 
Themiſtocles went as far by land as Pydna, a city - * 
r R 
A.M. 3531. bY). Thucys. I. 3. p. 90, 91. Plut. in Then 
h p. . 127. 5510 I, xi, f A Pls Com Wes. 15 Themiſt. c. vill 
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2 cedonia, and there embarked on board a merchant ſhip 
th which was failing to Ionia. None of the paſſengers knew 
ed him. A ſtorm having carried this veſſel near the iſland 
cd of Naxos, then beſieged by the Athenians ; the immi- 
ad nent danger to which Themiſtocles was expoſed, obliged 
eal him to diſcover himſelf to the pilot and maſter of the 
ion ſhip; after which, by intreaties and menaces, he forced 
el} them to ſail towards Aſia. | 


| (i) Themiſtocles might on this occaſion call to mind 
the advice which his father had given him when an infant, 
v/z. to lay very little ſtreſs on the favour of the common 


5 people. They were then walking together in the har- 
eles bour. His father pointing to ſome rotten gallies that lay 
gn; neglected on the ſtrand, Behold there, ſays he, ſon, (point- 
this ing to them) thus do the people treat their governors, when 
IS they can do them no further ſervice. ' © 

ta- He was now arrived at Cumæ, a city of ZEolia in 
led Aſia Minor. The king of Perſia had fet a price upon 
t ve his head, and promiſed two hundred * talents to any man 
was who ſhould deliver him up. The whole coaſt was co- 
10us vered with people who were watching for him. He 
at! tied to gz, a little city of /Eolia, where no one knew 
ere⸗ him except Nicogenes, at whoſe houſe he lodged. He: 
Per- was the moſt wealthy man in that country, and very inti- 
n of mate with all the lords of the Perſian court. Themiſto- 
1 cles was concealed ſome days in his houſe, ell Nicogenes 
Ad- ſent him under a ſtrong guard to Suſa, in bne of thoſe 
C1008 covered chariots in which the Perſians, who. were ex 
mo- tremely jealous, uſe to carry their wives; thoſe who car- 
uired ried him telling every body, that they were carrying a 
f re- young Greek lady to a courtier of great diſtinction. 
tus Being tome to the Perſian court, he waited upon. the 
-mies captain of the guards, and told him, that he was a 
who Grecian by birth, -and begged the king would admit him 
predt to audience, having matters of great importance to com- 
light, municate to him. The officer informed him of a cere- 
Me mony, which he knew was inſupportable to ſome Greeks, 
loma, 0 . | 4 | 


N 6 5 but 
() Plut. in Themiſt. p. 112. 25 
* Two hundred thouſand crowns, or about 45000), Herlint. 
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but without which none were allowed to ſpeak to the 
king; and this was, to fall proſtrate before him. *« Our 
*« laws, ſays he, command us to honour the king in that 
% manner, and to worſhip him as the living image of 
„ the immortal God, who maintains and preſerves all 
things.“ Themiſtocles promiſed to comply. Being 


admitted to audience, he fell on his face before the king, 


after the Perſian manner; and afterwards riſing up, 
Great king *, (ſays he by an interpreter) I am Themil- 
* tocles the Athenian, who having been baniſhed by the 
*© Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of finding an 
*« aſylum in it. I have indeed brought many calamities 
«« on the Perſians; but, on the other fide, I have done 
them no leſs ſervices, by the ſalutary advices I have 
„given them more than once; and I now am able 
«© to do them more important ſervices than ever. My 
life is in your hands. You may now exert your cle- 
* mency, or 3 your r : . By the former 
you will preſerve your ſupphant ; by the latter you 
« will deſtroy the greateſt enemy of Greece. 

The king made him no anſwer at this audience, though 
He was. ftruck with admiration at - his great ſenſe and 


boldneſs: but hiſtory informs us, he told his friends, that 


he confidered Themiſtocles's arrival as a very great hap- 
pineſs, that he implored his god Aramanius always to 
inſpire his tiſſmies with ſuch. thoughts, and to prompt 
them to baniz and make away with their moſt illuſtrious 
| pom It is added, that when this king was aſleep, 


ſtarted up three times in exceſs of joy, and cried 


A F have gol Themiſlocles the Athenian ! | 
The next morning at day-break, he ſent for the greateſt 
lords of his court, and commanded Themiſtocles to be 
brought before him, who expected nothing but deſtruc- 
tion ; eſpecially after what one of his guards, upon hear- 
ing his name, had ſaid to him the night before, even in 
the preſence-chamber, juſt as he had left the king, Thou 
555 5 | ſerpent 
* Thucydid es hi ; them to the king, but fent then 4 
N eh Lac e — y of letter before *4 Was intro. 
2 that Themiſtacles did not ſpeak duced to him. 
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ſerpent of Greece, thou compound of fraud and malice, the 
good genius of our prince brings thee hither ! However, the 
{crenity which appeared in the king's face ſeemed to pro- 
miſe him a favourable reception. Themiſtocles was not 
miltaken, for the king began by making him a preſent of 
two hundred * talents, which ſum he had promiſed - to 
any one who ſhould deliver him up, which conſequently 
was his due, as Themiſtocles had brought him his head, 
by ſurrendering. himſelf to him. He afterwards deſired 
him to give an account of the affairs of Greece. But as 
Themiſtocles could not expreſs his thoughts to the king 
without the afliſtance of an interpreter, he defired time 
might be allowed him to learn the Perſian tongue, hoping 
be then ſhould be able to explain thoſe things he was de- 
ſirous of communicating to him, better than he could by 
the aid of a third perſon. It is the fame, ſays he, with 
the ſpeech of' a man, as with a piece of tapeſtry, which 
mult be ſpread out and unfolded, to ſhow the figures and 
other - beguties 'wrought in it. Themiſtocles having ſtu- 
died the Perſian tongue twelve months, made fo great a 
rogreſs, that he ſpoke it with greater elegance than the 
BD themſelves, and conſequently could converſe 
with the king without the help of an interpreter. This 
prince treated him with uncommon marks of friendſhi 
and eſteem ; he made him marry a lady deſcended from. 
one of the nobleſt families in Perſia ; gave him a palace 
and an equipage ſuitable to it, and ſettled a noble penſion 
on him. He-uſed to carry him abroad on his parties of 
bunting, and every banquet and entertainment; and 
ſometimes converſed privately with him, fo that the lords 
ol the court grew jealous and uneaſy upon that account. 
He evenoprelented him to the princeſſes, who honoufed 
him with their eſteem, and received his viſits. It is ob- 
ſerved, ag a proof of the peculiar favour ſhowed him, that 
by the king's ſpecial order, Themiſtocles was admitted 
to hear the lectures and diſcourſes of the Magi, and was 
inſtructed by them in all the ſecrets of their philoſophy, 
3 e f Another ä 
* Two hundred thouſand F, rench crowns z or about 450001, ſterling, 
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Another proof of his great credit is related. Demara. 
tus of Sparta, who was then at. court, being commanded 
by the King to aſk any thing of him, he deſired that he 
might be ſuffered to make his entry on horſeback into the 
city of Sardis, with the royal tiara on his head: A ridi- 

culous vanity | equally unworthy of the Grecian gran. 
deur, and the ſymplicity of a Lacedemonian ! The king, 
.exaſperated at the inſolence of his demand, . expreſſed his 
diſguſt in the ſtrongeſt terms, and ſeemed reſolved not to 

axdon him; but Themiſtocles having interceded, the 
8 reſtored him to favour. | : 

In fine, Themiſtocles was in ſuch great credit, that 
under the ſucceeding reigns, in which the affairs of Per- 
ſia were {till more mixed with thoſe of Greece, when- 
ever the kings were deſirous of drawing over any Greek 


to their intereſt}, they uſed to declare expreſsly in their 
letters, that he ſhould be in greater favour with them, 


than Themiſtocles had been with king Artaxerxes. 

It is ſaid alſo that Themiſtocles, when in his moſt 
flouriſhing condition in Perſia, was honoured and 
eſteemed by all the world, who were emulous in making 
their court to him, ſaid one day, when his table was co- 
vered magnificently : Children, we ſhould have been-rumed, 
if we had not been ruined. | | N 

But at laſt, as it was judged neceſſary for the king's 
mtereſt that Themiſtocles ſhould reſide in ſome city of 
Afia Minor, that he might be ready on any occaſion 
which ſhould preſent itfelf; accordingly he was ſent to 


Magneſia, ſituated on the Meander ; and for his ſubſiſt- 


ence, befides the whole revenues of that city (which 
amounted to fifty “ talents every year) had thoſe of My- 
unte and Lamptichvs affigned him. One. of the cities 
was. to furniſh him with bread; another with wine, and 
a third with other proviſions. Some authors add two 
more, viz. for his furniture and clothes. Such was the 


cuſtom of the ancient kings of the eaſt : Inſtead of ſet- 


tling penſions on perſons they rewarded, they gave them 
| Cities, and ſometimes even provinces, which under the 

| | dae 
* Fifiy thouſand crowns ; or, about 1 5) fol. flerling. 
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name of bread, wine, &c. were to furniſh them abun- 
dantly with all things neceſſary for ſupporting, in a mag- 

niſicent manner, their family and equipage. Themiſto- 
cles lived for ſome years in Magneſia in the utmoſt ſplen- 
dour, till he came to his end in the manner which will. 
be related hereafter e | 


— ES Ta — 
— IS —— — - 
TT 
May. * 2 —— — 


Skcr. III. CI xxo begins to make a figure at Athens. 

His firfl achievement and double victory over the Ver- 
frans, near the river Eurpmedon. Death of TAE“ 
MISTOCLES. | br $a, 


(50 9 HE Athenians having loſt one of their moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed citizens, as well as ableſt generals, 
by the baniſhment of Themiſtocles, endeavoured to re- 
trieve that loſs, by beſtowing the command of the ar- 
mies on Cimon, who was not inferior to him in merit. 
He ſpent his youth in ſuch exceſſes as did him no ho- 
nour, and has” ber no good with regard to his future 
conduct. () The example of this illuſtrious Athenian, 
who paſſed his juvenile years in ſo diſſolute a manner, and 
afterwards roſe to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, ſhows, that 
parents muſt not always deſpair of the happineſs of a ſon, 
when wild and irregular in his youth ; eſpecially, when 
nature has endowed him witlr genius, goodneſs of heart, 
generous inclinations, and an eſteem for perſons. of me- 
rit. Such was the character of Cimon. The ill repu- 
tation he had drawn upon himſelf, having prejudiced. the 
people againſt him, he at firſt was very ill received by 
them; when being diſcouraged by this repulſe, he re- 
ſolved to lay aſide all thoughts of concerning himſelf with 
the affairs of the publick. But Ariſtides perceiving that 
his diſſolute turn of mind; was united with many fine 
qualities, he conſoled him, inſpired him with hope, 
pointed out the paths he ſhould wr inſtilled good prin- 
ciples into him, and did not a little contribute, by the 
excellent inſtructions he gave him, afil the affection he 
. = expreſſed _ 


.(k) A.M. 3534. Ant J. C. 470. Diod. I. . p. 45+ Plut. in Cim, 
p. 482, 483. | (1) Plut, in Cun. p- 480. 8 
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expreſſed for him on all occaſions, to make him the man 
he afterwards appeared. What more important ſervice 
could he have done his country? | 

(n) Plutarch obſerves, that after Cimon had laid aſide 
his juvenile extravagancies, his conduct was in things 
great and noble ; and that he was not inferior to Milti- 


ades either in courage or intrepidity, nor to Themiſtocles 


in prudence and ſenſe, but that he was more 
juſt and virtuous. than either of them; and that 
without being at all inferior to them in military vir- 


tues, he ſurpaſſed them far in the practice of the moral 


ones. 8 25 

It would be of great advantage to a ſtate, if thoſe, who 
excel in profeſſions of every kind, would take pleaſure, 
and make it their duty to faſhion and inſtruc ſuch youths 
as are remarkable for the pregnancy of their parts and 
goodneſs of diſpoſition. They would, thereby have an op- 


portunity of ſerving their country even after their death, 
and of pepetuating in it, in the. perſon of their pupils, a 


taſte and inclination for true merit, and the practice of 
the wiſeſt maxims. 8 

The Athenians, a little after Themiſtocles had left his 
country, having put to ſea a fleet under the command 
of Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks 


of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places of Thrace; 


and as this was a very fruitful country, Cimon planted a 
colony, in it, and ſent ten thouſand Athenians thither for 
that purpole. + 1 | 

6% The fate of Eion is of too ſingular a kind to be 


omitted here. Boges “ was governor of it under the 


king of Perſia, and acted with ſuch a zeal and fidelity for 
his ſovereign, as have few examples. When beſieged by 
Cimon and the Athenians, it was in his power to have 
capitulated upon honourable terms, and he might have 
retired to Aſia with his family and all his effects. How- 
. | . | | ever, 

(m) Plut. in Cim. p. 481. (2) Herod, I. vii. c 107, Plut. p. 482. 
* Plutarch calls him Butis. Hero- it happened under Artaxerxes his 


dotus ſeems to place this hiſtory under ſucceſſor, 


Kerxes; but it is more probable, that 
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ever, being perſuaded he could not do this with honour 


hc reſolved to die rather than ſurrender. The city was 


allaulted with the utmolt fury, and he defended it with in- 
credible bravery. Being at laſt in the utmoſt want of 
"rovifions he threw {rom the walls into the river Strymon, 
all the gold and ſilver in the place; and cauſing fire to be 
ſet to a pile, and having killed his wife, his children, and 
his whole family, he threw them into the midſt of 
the flames, and afterwards ruſhed into them himſelf. 
Xerxcs could not but admire, and at the fame time be- 
wail, {0 riling an example of generoſity. The hea- 


thens, indeed, might give this name to what is rather 


lavage ferocity and barbarity. RE 
Cimon made himſelf matter alſo of the ifland of Scyros, 
where he found the bones of Theſeus, the ſon of Ægeus 


who had fled from Athens to that city, and there ended . | 


his days. An oracle had commanded that ſearch ſhould 


be made after his bones. Cimon put them. on board his 


galley, adorned them magnificently, and carried them 
to his native country, near eight hundred years after The- 
ſeus had left it. The people received them with the 


higheſt expreſſions of joy; and to perpetuate the remem- 


brance of this event, they founded a diſputation or prize 
tor tragick writers, which became very famous and con- 
tributed exceedingly to the improvement of the drama, 
by the wonderful emulation it excited among the tragick 
poets, whole pieces were repreſented in it. For Sopho- 
cles having, in his youth, brought his firſt play on the 
ſtage, the archon, or chief magiſtrate who preſided at theſe 
games, obſcrving there was a ſtrong faction among the 
ſpectators, prevailed with Cimon, and the reſt of the 
generals his colleagues (who were ten in number, and cho- 
{en out of each tribe) to {it as judges. The prize was 
adjudged to Sophocles, which ſo deeply afflicted Eſchy- 


Jus, who till then had been confidered as the greateſt 
dramatick poet, that Athens became inſupportable to him, 


and he withdrew to Sicily, where he died. | | 
) The confederates had taken a great number of 
Barbarian priſoners in Seſtus and Byzantium ; and, as 
(e) Plut, in Cim. p. 484. a proof 
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a proof of the high regard they had for Cimon, intreated 
him to diſtribute the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed 
all the captives (ſtark naked) on oue fide, and on the 
other all their riches and fpoils. The allies complained 
of this partition as too unequal ; but Cimon giving them 
the choice, they immediately took the riches which had 
belonged to the Perſians, and left the prifoners for the 
Athenians. Cimon therefore fet out with his portion, 
and was thought a perſon no ways qualified to ſettle the 
diſtribution of prizes: For the allies carried off a great 
number of chains, necklaces and bracelets. of gold; a 
large quantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks; 
whilſt the Athenians had only for their ſhare a multitude 
of human creatures quite naked, and unfit for labour, 
However, the relations and friends of theſe captives came 
ſoon after from Phrygia and Lydia, and re ne them 
all at a very high price; ſo that with the monies ariſing 
from the ranſom of them, Cimon had enough to main- 
tain his fleet four months; beſides a great ſum of money 
which was put into the exchequer, not to mention what 
he himſelf had for his own ſhare. He afterwards uſed to 
take exceeding pleaſure, in relating this adventure to his 
—_ —=_ . 
(p) He made the beſt uſe of his riches, as Gorgus 
the rhetor has happily expreſſed it in few, but ſtrong and 


* 


elegant words. * Cimon, ſays he, amaſſed riches, onh . 


to uſe them; and he employed them to no other uſe, but t 
acquire eſteem and honour. We may here perceive (by 
the way) what was the ſcope and aim of the moſt ex- 
alted actions of the heathens; and with what juſtice 
Tertullian defined a pagan, how perfect ſoeyer he * 
appear, a vain-glorious animal, animal gloriæ. I be 
gardens and orchards of Cimon were always open, by 
his order, to the citizens in general; who were allowel 
to gather whatever fruits they pleaſed. His table wis 
daily covered in a frugal, but polite manner. It was 4 

| 8 n | RE tureh 
(o) Plut. in Cimon p. 484. Cornel. Nep. in Cim. c. iv. Athen. I. xi. p. 533 
+ 0:0} 76 Kiuws ra Xpijeate Klagig: jaiv de xparo, xc ba 1 
THAYT. | a 
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tirely different from thoſe delicate and ſumptuous tables, 
to which only a few perſons of great diſtinction are ad- 
mitted ; and which are covered merely to diſplay a vain 
magnificence or elegance of taſte. Now that of Cimon 
was plain, but abundant; and all the poor citizens were 
received at it without diſtinction. In thus baniſhing 
from his entertainments, whatever. had the leaſt air of 
oſtentation and luxury, he reſerved to himſelf an inex- 
| hauſtible fund, not only for the expences of his houſe, 
but for the wants of his friends, his domeſticks, and a very 
great number of citizens; demonitrating, by this conduct 
that he knew much better than moſt rich men, the true 
uſe and value of riches, 3 

He was always followed by ſome ſervants, who were 
ordered to ſlip privately ſome piece of money into the 
hands of ſuch poor as they met, and to give clothes to 
thoſe who were in want of them. He often buried ſuch 
perſons as had not left money enough behind them to de- 
fray the expences of their funeral; and what is admirable, 
and which Plutarch does not fail to obſerve, he did not act 
in this manner to gain credit among the people, nor to 
purchaſe their voices; ſince we find him, on all occaſions, 
declaring for the contrary faction, that is, in favour of 
fork citizens as were moſt conſiderable for their wealth or 
authority. | ES , 

(J) Although he ſaw all the reſt of the governors of 
his time enrich themſelves by the plunder and oppreſſion 
of the publick, he was always incorruptible and his 
hands were never ſtained with extortion, or the ſmalleſt 
preſent ; and he continued, during his whole life, not only 
to ſpeak, but to act ſpontaneouſly, and without the leaſt 
view of intereſt, whatever he thought might be of advan- 
tage to the commonwealth. | 

Belides a great number of other excellent qualities 
Cimon had the fineſt ſenſe, extraordinary prudence, and 
a profound knowledge of the genius and characters of 
men. The allies, beſides the ſums of money in which 
each of them was taxed, were to furniſh a certain num- 


ber 


(%) Plut. in Cim. p. 485. 
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ber of men and ſhips. Several among them, who, from 
the retreat of Xerxes, were {tudious of nothing but their 
eaſe, and applied themſelves entirely to tilling and culti— 
vating their lands, to free themſelves from the toils and 
dangers of war, choſe to furmſh their quota in money 
rather than in men, and left the Athemians the care of 
manning with ſoldiers and rowers, the ſhips they were 
obliged to furniſh. The other generals, who had no 
forecaſt and penetration for the future, gave ſuch people 
ſome uneaſineſs at firſt, and were for obliging them to 
obſerve the treaty literally. But Cimon, when in power, 
acted in a quite different manner, and ſuffered them to 
enjoy the tranquillity they choſe ; plainly perceiving that 
the allics, from being warlike in the held, would inſen{;b 
loſe their martial ſpirit, and be fit for nothing but * 
bandry and trade; whilit the Athenians, by exerciſing 
the oar perpetually, would be more and more inured 
to hardſhips, and daily increaſe .in power. What 
Cimon had foreſeen happened ; this very people pur- 
chaſed themſelves maiters at their own expence ; ſo that 
they who before had been companions and allies, became 
in ſome meaſure the ſubjects and tributaries of the 
Athenians. | Eo 
'(r) No Grecian general ever gave ſo great a blow to 
the pride and haughtineſs of the Perſian monarch as 
Cimon. Afﬀter the Barbarians had been. driven out 
of Greece, he did not give them time to take breath; 
but ſailed immediately ar them with a fleet of upwards 
of two hundered ſhips, took their n cities, and 
brought over all their allies; ſo that the king of Perla 
had not one ſoldier left in Aſia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. 
Still purſuing his point he bravely attacked the enemy's 
fleet, though much ſtronger than his own. It lay near 
the month of the river Eurymedon, and conſiſted of three 
hundred and fifty ſail of ſhips, ſupported by the land- 
army on the coalt. It was ſoon put to flight; and two 
hundred fail were taken, beſides - thoſe that Ne fuk 
e | e ore 


(%) Plut, in Cim. p. 485—487. Thucyd, 1, i. Pp. 66. Died. l. i. 
FV : | | 
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n A great number of the Perſians had left their ſhips and 
ir leaped into the ſea, in order to join their- land-army, 
i- which lay on the ſhore. , It was very hazardous, to at- 
d tempt a deſcent in ſight of the enemy, and to lead on troops 


cy which were already fatigued by their late battle, againit 


of freſh forces much ſuperior in number. However, Cimon 
e finding that the whole army was cager to engage the Bar- 
no barians, thought proper to take- advantage of the ardour 
ple of the ſoldiers, who were greatly animated with their 
10 firſt ſucceſs. Accordingly he * landed, and marched 
er, them directly againſt the Barbarians, who waited refo- 
to lutely for their coming up, and ſuſtained the firſt onſet 
hat with prodigious valour; however, being at laſt obliged to 
"y give way, they broke and fled. A great {laughter enſued, 
ul- and an infinite number of priſoners, and immenſely rich 
ing ſpoils, were taken. Cimon having in one day gained two 
red victories which almoſt equalled thoſe of Salamin and 
hat Platza; to crown all, ſailed out to meet a re- inforcement 
Uſe of cighty-four Phoenician ſhips which were come from 
that Cyprus to join the Perſian fleet, and knew nothing of 
ame what had paſſed. They were all either taken or ſunk, 
the and molt of the ſoldiers were killed or drowned. 
Cimon having achieved ſuch glorious exploits, returned 

7 to in triumph to Athens; and employed part of the ſpoils 
1 as in fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying the city. I he 
out riches which a general amaſſes in the field, are applied to 
ath; the nobleſt uſes when they are diſpoſed of in this manner; 
arts and muſt reflect infinitely greater honour upon him, than 
and if he expended them in building magnificent palaces for 
erlia himſelf which muſt one time or other devolve on ſtran- 
l gers; whereas works, built for publick uſe are his pro- 
s perty, m. ſome meaſure, for ever, and tranſmit his name 
near to tue lateſt poſterity. (s) It is well known that ſuch 
three embelliſhments in a city give infinite pleaſure to the peo- 
land- ple, who are always Wack with works of this kind; and 
tuo 0 | this; . 
ſunk. ; | 5 
great (s) Plut. de gerend: rep. p. $18. 


e do not find that the ancients was, that as their gallies were flat- 
Made uſe of long-boats in making bottomed, they Were brought to ſhers 
eſcents; the reaſon of which perhape Without any difficulty, © 
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this, as Plutarch obſerves in the life of Cimon, is one of the che Ath 
ſureſt, and, at the ſame time, the moſt lawful methods of MI ther ci 
acquiring their friendſhip and eſteem. 1 Alte: 
(7) The year following, this general failed towards the polite t 
Helleſpont ; and having driven the Perſians out of the coalts, | 
Thracian Cherſoneſus, of which they had poſſeſſed them- Macedc 
ſclves, he conquered -it in the name of the Athenians, bat Ki 
though he himſelf had more right to it, as Miltiades his I poſſeſte. 
father had been its ſovereign. He afterwards attacked NCaſion. 

the people of the iſland of Thaſus, who had revolt Meturn * 
from the Athenians, and defeated their fleet. Theſe Mribed! 
maintained their revolt with an almoſt unparalleled obſti. er their 
nacy and fury. (u) As if they had been in arms again emptati 
the moſt cruel and barbarous enemies, from whoa they leare(t | 
had the worſt of evils to fear, they made a law, that the (9) 1 
firſt man who ſhould only mention the concluding a treaty i thenia 
with the Athenians, ſhould be put to death. The ſicge preat un 
was Carried on three years, during which the inhabitagts clo. ved 
ſuffered all the calamities of war with the ſame obſti. m, a 
nacy. (x) The women were no leſs inflexible than the Then 
men; for the beſieged wanting ropes for their military Un one 
engines, all the women cut off their hair in a ſeeming ad hea] 
tranſport ; and when the city was in the utmoſt diſtrels wen tha 


by famine, which ſwept away a great number of the in. l occaſ} 
habitants, Hegetorides the Thaſian, deeply afflicted at promule ; 
ſeeing ſuch multitudes of his fellow- citizens periſh, relv- 0 refuſe 

IS COUN 


lutely determined to ſacrifice his life for the preſervation 
of his country. Accordingly he put a halter round us 
neck, and preſenting himſelf to the aſſembly, . County 
« men, fays he, do with me as you pleaſe, and don! 
« ſpare me if you judge proper; but let my death fare 
« the reſt of the people, and prevail with you to abo. 
« liſh the cruel law you have enacted, fo contrary to 


low. ci. 
rong rel 
d mig] 
aps too, 
ſhould 
ly Cin 


« your welfare.” The Thaſians, ſtruck with theſe won cle diff 
aboliſhed the law, but would not ſuffer it to coſt ſo gene- or his 
ul or 


rous a Citizen his life; for they furrendered themſelves iu 
| . the 


(.) Plutin Cimon. p. 487. Thucyd. I. i. p. 66, 67, Diod. I. I. . . 
| 00 Polyzan, Str. I. ii. (x) Polyæan. I. viii. 
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the Athenians, who ſpared their lives, and only diſmantled 


the I 
their city. _ | 


of 


the. 
the 


m- 


poſite to Thrace, he ſeiſed on all the gold mines of thole 
coalts, and ſubdued every part of that country as far as 
Macedonia. He might have attempted the conqueſt of 
that kingdom; and in all probability, could have caſily 


* poſſeſſed himſelf of part of it, had he improved the oc- 
ka aaſion. And indeed, for his neglect in' this point, at his 
iy eturn to Athens, he was prolecuted, as having been 


obs bribed by the money of the Macedonians and of Alexan- 


ti rn.” Re d a ſoul 
ink ATI that kind, and proved his innocence in the 
the Carew II . | ; „ 
*. (y) The conqueſts of Cimon and the power of the 
eaty \thenians, which increaſed every day, gave Artaxerxes 
. reat uncaſineſs. To prevent the conſequences of it he 
* elolved to ſend 'T hemiſtocles into Attica, with a great 
TY my, and accordingly propoſed.it to him. Ro 
\ the 1 hemiſtocles was in great perplexity on this occaſion. 
itan Un one fide, the remembrance of the favours the king 
ning ad heaped upon him; the poſitive allurances he had 
tres en that monarch to ſerve him with the utmoſt zeal on 
in. WF"! occaſions; the inſtances of the king who claimed his 
e omiſe; all theſe conſiderations would not permit him 
reſo- 0 refuſe the commiſſion, On the other fide, the love of 
ation is country, which the injuſtice and ill treatment of his 
4 bi llow-citizens could not baniſh from his mind; his 
nr one reluctance to ſully the glory of his former laurels 
Jon't d mighty achievements by ſo ignominious a ſtep; per- 
n aps too, the fear of being unſucceſsful in a war, in which 
150 ſhould be oppoſed by excellent generals, and particu- 
ry to uly Cimon, who ſeemed to be as ſucceſsful as valiant ; 
words cle different reflections would not ſuffer him to declare 
gens pu his country in an enterpriſe, which, whether ſuc- 
yes to Sful or not, would reflect ſhame on himſelf. 

the NIE Ss ESTES ©} 

(y) A. N. 3538, Ant. J. C. 466. Thueyd. I. i. P. 92. Flut. in 


,. bemiſt. p. 17. 


After Cimon had landed his troops on the e . 


der their king. But Cimon had a ſoul ſuperior to all 
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To rid himſelf at once of all theſe inward ſtruggſez, 


he reſolved to put “ an end to his lite, as the only method my 
for him not to be wanting 1n the duty he owed his coun. ths 


try, nor to the promiſes he had made that prince. He bable 


therefore prepared a ſolemn ſacrifice, to which he invited Th 
all his friends; when, after embracing them all, and tak- Greec 
ing a laſt farewell of them, he drank bull's blood, or, ac- cible 
cording to others, ſwallowed a doſe of poiſon, and die with 
in this manner at Magneſia, aged threeſcore and five years, count 


the greateſt part of which he had ſpent either in the go- times 


vernment of the republick, or the command of the ſuch, 
armies. (z) When the king was told the cauſe and mar- n&ceil, 
ner of his death, he eſteemed and admired him ſtill more, with 
and continued his favour to his friends and domelſticks. cleare 
But the unexpected death of Themiſtocles proved a pointi 
obſtacle to the deſign he meditated of attacking the he ſhc 
Greeks. The Magneſians erected a ſplended monument great, 
to the memory of that general in the publick ſquare, and honou 
granted peculiar privileges and honours to his delcendatts the m 
'They continued to enjoy them in Plutarch's time, that integr 
is, near ſix hundred years after, and his tomb was fil ſuſpic 
ſtanding. 15 | are ch 
(a) Atticus in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitle (ẽ) 
Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious manne, are re 
the tragical end which ſome writers aſcribe to”Themilt- WM reſted 
cles, as related above; pretending that the whole is a ff. riage, 
tion, invented by rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour indiffe 
that this great man had poiſoned himſelf, had added ali the c/ 
the other particulars to embelliſh the ſtory, which otherwi merit « 
would have been very dry and unaffecting. He appeal 
for this to Thucydides, that judicious hiſtorian, who ws 3 
an Athenian, and almoſt contemporary with Themilo- de 
cles. This author indeed owns, that a report had pr. dg 
vailed, that this general had poiſoned himſelf, howeith Nep. in 
his opinion was, that he died a natural death, — + Th 


5 | 5 utrum be 
(0 cie. de Senec. n. 2. (a) Brut. n. 424 4. 8 


be wiſeft heathens did not think that a man was allowed io a) ru 
bands on himſelf. | 1 e 10 
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his friends conveyed his bones ſecretly to Athens, where, 
in (5) Pauſanias's time, his mauſoleum was ſtanding near 
the great harbour. This account ſeems much more pro- 
bable than the other. | 

Themiſtocles was certainly one of the greateſt men that 
Greece ever produced. He had a great ſoul, and invin- 


ples, 
thod 
Oun- 

He 
vited 
tak- 


a cible courage, which anger even enflamed ; was fired 
ied with an incredible thirſt for glory, which ſometimes his 
years, country's love would temper and allay, but which ſome- 
e £0- times carried him too far; *his preſence of mind was 
F the ſuch, that it immediately ſuggeſted whatever it was moſt 
man- WF neceifary to act: In fine, he had a ſagacity and penetration 
More, with regard to futurity, that revealed to him, in the 
ticks WW cleareſt light, the molt ſecret deſigns of his enemies; 
d an pointing out to him at a diſtance, the ſeveral meaſures | 
g the he ſhould take to diſconcert them, and inſpired him with 
1ment great, noble, bold, extenſive views with regard to the 
e, nl WW honour of his country. The moſt eſſential qualities of 
dants, the mind were however wanting in him, I mean lincerity 
„ that integrity, and fidelity: Nor was he altogether free from 


$ {ll ſuſpicions of avarice, which is a great blemiſh in ſuch as 


are charged with 3 affairs. 


ntitle (e) Nevertheleſs, a noble ſentiment as well as action 
anne, are related of him, which ſpeak a great and diſinte- 
wy reſted foul. ＋ His daughter being aſked of him in mar- 
a fi 


rage, he preferred an honeſt poor man to a rich one of an 


41mour indifferent character: and gave for his reaſon, That in 
led A the choice of a Flags: ge he would much rather have 
herwile merit without riches, than riches without merit. 

apa 1 

10 Wy (5) Lib. i. p. 1. | e) Plut in Themiſt. p. 121. 

emillo- de inſtantibus, ut ait Thucy- probato diviti filiem collocaret: 
ad pe dides, veriſſimè judicabat, & de Eco vero, inquit, aA LO vI RUN 
1 ſuturis callidifſime conjiciebat. Corn. Qui PECUNIA EGEAT, QUAM 


Nep. in Tbemiſt. cap. i, 
} Themiſtocles cùm conſuleretur Offic, J. ii. c. 71, 
utrum bono viro pauperi, an minùs 5 | 
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Sect. IV. The Egyptians riſe against Perſia, ſupperted 
by the Athenians. 


(d) AT UT this time the Egyptians, to free them- 
ſelves from a foreign yoke which was inſupport- 
able to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Ina- 
rus, prince of the Lybians, their king. They demanded 
aid of the Athenians, who having at that time a fleet of 
two hundred ſhips at the iſland of Cyprus, accepted the 
invitation with pleaſure, and immediately ſet fail for 
Egypt; judging this a very favourable opportunity to 
weaken the power of the Perſians, by driving them out 
of ſo great A 5 = 
(e Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he 
raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand men, and re- 
ſolved to march in perſon againſt the rebels. But his 
friends adviſing him not to venture himſelf in that expe- 
dition, he gave the command of it to Achæmenes, one of 
his brothers. The latter being arrived in Egypt, encamped 
his great army on the banks of the Nile. During this 
interval, the Athenians having defeated the Perſian fleet, 
and either deſtroyed or taken fifty of their ſhips, they 
went again up that river, landed their forces under the 
command of 
Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged Achæmenes, 
and defeated him in a great battle, in which that Perſian 
ph and an hundred thouſand of his ſoldiers were 
ain. Thoſe who eſcaped fled to Memphis, whither the 
_ conquerors purſued them, and immediately made them- 
ſelves maſters of two quarters of the city: But the Per- 
ſians having fortified themſelves in the third, called the 
white wall, which was the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the 


three, they were beſieged in it near three years, during 


which they made a moſt vigorous defence, till they were 
at laſt delivered by the forces ſent to their aid. | 


(f) Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, and 8 


how 


(%) A.M. 3538. Ant. J. C. 466. Thucyd. I. i. p. 68. & 71, 72. Ciel 
Co i. Diod. 1. xi. p. 54.—59. le) A. M. 3545. Ant. J. C. 459 
49 A. M. 3546. Ant. J. Co 458. | 1 N 


haritimis their general; and having joined 


. 


, 


a diverſion of their forces, and oblige them to turn their 


arms another way, he ſent ambaſladors to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, with a large ſum of money, to engage them to 
proclaim war againit the Athenians. But the Lacedæ mo- 


nians having rejected the offer, their refuſal did not abate 


his ardour, and accordingly he gave Megabyſus and Arta- 
bazus the command of the forces deſigned againſt Egypt. 
g) Theſe generals immediately raiſedan army of three hun- 
dred rows ar men in Cilicia and Phoenicia. They were 


obliged to wait till the fleet was equiped, which was not 
till the next year. (Y) Artabazus then took upon him 
the command of it, and failed towards the Nile, whilit 
Megabyſus, at the head of the land army, marched to- 
wards Memphis. He raifed the ſiege of that city, and 
afterwards fought Inarus. All the forces on both ſides 
engaged in this battle, in which Inarus was entirely de- 
feated ; but the Egyptians who had rebelled ſuffered m 

in this ſlaughter. After this defeat, Inarus, though 


wounded by Megabyſus, retreated with the Athenians | 


and ſuch Egyptians as were willing to follow him; "7 


reached Biblos, a city in the iſland of Profopitis, which 


is ſurrounded by two arms of the Nile, and both naviga- 
ble. The Athenians ran their fleet into one of theſe 


arms, where it was ſecured from the attacks of the enemy, 


and held out a ſiege of a year and a half in this iſland. 


After the battle, all the reſt of Egypt ſubmitted to the 


conqueror, and was re-united to the empire of Artaxerxes, 
except Amyrteus, who had {till a ſmall party in the fens, 
where he long ſupported himſelf, through the difficulty 


wy Perſians found in penetrating far enough to reduce 
nm. | | 9 | | 


.) The ſiege of Proſopitis was (till carrying on. The: 


Perſians finding that they made no advances in attacking 
it after the uſual methods, becauſe of the ſtratagems and 
intrepidity of the beſieged, they therefore had recourſe to 
an extraordinary expedient, which ſoon produced what 

1 „„ = 03 force 
) A. M. . Ant. J. C. 457. 
aa E 
| | 
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how much the Athenians had contributed to it; to make 
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force had not been able to effect. They turned the 
. courſe,” by different canals, of the arm of the Nile in 
which the Athenians lay, and by that means opened 
themſelves a paſſage for their whole army to enter the 
 ifland. Tnarus, ſeeing that all was loſt, compounded 


with Megabyſus for himſelf, for all his Egyptians, and 
about fifty Athenians, and ſurrendered upon condition 


that their lives ſhould be ſpared. The remainder of the 


auxiliary forces, which formed a body of fix thouſand | 
men, reſolved to hold out longer; and for this purpoſe 
they ſet fire to their ſhips, and drawing up in order of 


battle, refolved to die ſword: in hand, and fell their lives 


as dear as they could, in imitation of the Lacedæmonians, 
who refuſed to yield, and were all cut to pieces at Ther- 
mopylæ. The Perſians, hearing they had taken ſo deſ- 
perate a reſolution, did not think it adviſable to attack 
them. A peace was therefore offered thein, with a pro- 
miſe that they ſhould all be permitted to leave Egypt, 
and have free paſſage to their native country either by ſea 


or land. They accepted the conditions, put the conque- 


rors in poſſeſſion of Biblos, and of the whole iſland, and 
went by ſea to Cyrene, where they embarked for Greece; 
But moſt of the ſoidiers who had ferved in this expedition 
periſhed in it. 5 
But this was not the only loſs the Athenians ſuſtained 


on this occaſion. Another fleet of fifty ſhips, which they 


ſent to the aid of their Ie. Como, ſailed up one 
of the arms of the Nile (juſt after the Athenians had ſur- 


rendered) to diſengage them, not knowing what had hap- 
pened. But the inſtant they entered, the Perſian fleet, 


which kept out at fea, followed them and attacked their 
rear, whilſt the army diſcharged ſhowers of darts upon 
them from thé banks of the river; thus only a few ihips 
eſcaped, which opened themſelves a my. through the 
enemy's fleet, and all the reſt were loſt. ere ended the 

fatal war carried on by the Athenians for fix years il 


Egypt, which kingdom was now united again to the Per- 


fan cmpire, and continued ſo during the reſt of the reign 
of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth year Gb 
, 18 | ; U 


5 (/ A. M. 3550. Ant. J. C. 454. 
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But the priſoners who were taken in this war met with 
the molt unhappy fate. 


Sgcr. V. INARUS is delivered up to the king's mother, 


contrary to the articles of the treaty. The afflietimn of 
MEGABYSUS, who revolts. . 


| | \ 5 
(!) A RTAXERXES, after refuſing to gratify the 
requeft of his mother, who for five years together 
had been daily importuning him to put Inarus and his 
Athenians into her hands, in order that + ſhe might ſacri- 
fice them to the manes of Achæmenes her ſon, at laſt - 
1clded to her ſollicitations. But how blind, how bar- 
bn weak mult this king have been, to break through 
the moſt ſolemn engagements merely through complai- 
ſance; who (deaf to remorſe) violated - the Jaw of na- 
tions, ſolely to avoid offending a moſt unjuſt mother 00 
This inhuman princeſs, without regard to the faith of ſo- 
lemn treaties, cauſed Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded 


all the reſt. Megabyſus was in the deepeſt affſiction on 


that account; for as he had promiſed that no injury 
ſnould be done them, the affront reflected principally on 
him. He therefore left the court, and withdrew to Syria, 
of which he was governor.; and his diſcontent was ſo 
great, that he raiſed an army, and revolted openly. 

(2) The king ſent Oſiris, who was one of the greateſt 
lords of the court, againſt him with an army of two hun- 
dred thouſand men. Megabyſus engaged Oſiris, wounded 
him, took him priſoner, and put his army to flight. Ar- 
taxerxes ſending to demand Oſiris, Megabyſus generouſly 
diſmiſſed him, as ſoon as his wounds were cured. | 

(e) The next year Artaxerxes ſent another army againſt 
him, the command of which he AN to Menoſtanes, 
ſon to Artarius the king's brother, and governor of Baby- 
lon. This general was not more fortunate than the for- 
mer. He alſo was defeated and put to flight, and Mega- 
byſus gained as ſignal a . as the former. 


Artaxrexes 
(n] Tlracyd, 
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Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by force of 
arms, ſent his brother Artarius and Amytis his ſiſter, 
who was the wife of Megabyſus, with ſeveral other per- 
ſons of the firſt quality, to perſuade the latter to return to 
his allegiance. They ſucceeded in their negociation ; 
. the king pardoned him and he returned to court. 


One day as they were hunting, a lion, raifing himſelf. 


on his hinder feet, was going to ruſh upon the king, 
when Megabyſus feeing the danger he was in, and fired 
with zeal and affection for his ſovereign, hurled a dart at 
the lion which killed him. But Artaxerxes, upon pre- 
tence that he had affronted him, in darting at the lion 
firſt, commanded Megabyſus's head to be ſtruck off, 
Amytis the king's ſiſter, and Ameſtris, with the greateſt 
difficulty prevailed on 3 change the ſentence 
into perpetual baniſhment. 3 was therefore 
lent to Cyrta, a city on the Red-ſea, and condemned to 

end his days there: However, five years after, diſguiſing 
himſelf like a leper, he made his eſcape and returned to 
Suſa, where, by the aſſiſtance of his wife and mother: in- 
law, he was-reftored to favour, and continued ſo to his 
death, which happened ſome years after, in the ſeventy- 
ſixth year of his age. Megabyſus was extremely regretted 


by the king and the whole court. He was a man of the 


reateſt abilities in the kingdom, and at the fame time the 
beſt general. Artaxerxes owed both his crown and lile 
to him: * But it is of dangerous conſequence for a ſub- 
ject, when his ſovereign is under too many obligations to 
him. This was the cauſe of all the misfortunes ol 
Megabyſus. | | | 


It is ſurprizing that ſo judicious a prince as Artaxerxes 


ſhould have been ſo imprudent, as to be fired with jca- 


louſy againſt a nobleman of his court, merely becaule in 
a party of hunting he had wounded the beaft they were 
purſuing before him. Could any thing be ſo weak ; and 
was this placing the point of honour in a manner worthy 
a king? Nevertheleſs, hiſtory furniſhes us with a” in- 
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dum videntur exolyi poſſe; ubi mul- redditur, Taciz, Annal. I. iv. c. 18. 
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Rances of this kind. I am apt to believe, from ſome ex- 


prefſions of (y) Plutarch, that Artaxerxes was aſhamed of 
the wild fury to which this falſe delicacy had raiſed him, 
and that he made ſome publick kind of atonement for 
it: For, according to this author, he publiſhed a decree, 
importing, that any man who was hunting with the king, 
ſhould be allowed to throw his javelin firſt at the beat, 
if opportunity ſhould offer; and he, according to Plu- 
tarch, was the firſt Perſian monarch who granted ſuch a 
permiſſion. 5 


SECT. VI. ARTAXERXES ſends ESD RAS, and afler- 


wards NEHEMIAH, to Feruſalem. 


and Greeks, | ſhall relate, in few words, the ſe- 
veral things which happened to the people of God, during 


the firſt twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an ellcntial 


part of the hiltory of that prince. 


(9) In the ſeventh year of the reign of 1 


Eſdras obtained of the king and his ſeven counſellors an 
ample commiſſion, empowering him to.xeturn to Jeruſa- 
lem with all ſuch Jews as would follow him thither, in 
order to ſettle the Jewiſh government and religion agreea- 
bly to their own laws. ſdras was deſcended from Sa- 
rata, who was high prieſt of Jeruſalem, when deſtroyed 
by Nebuchodonoler, and was put to death by his com- 
mand. Efdras was a very learned and pious man, and 
was chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Jews by his 
great knowledge in the ſcriptures ; it being ſaid of him, 
( That he was very ready in the law of Moſes that was 
gven by the God of Iſrael. He now ſet out from Babylon 


with the gifts and Tings which the king, his courtiers, 


and ſuch Iſraelites as had ſtaid in Babylon, had put into 
his hands for the ſervice of the temple, and which he gave 
to the prieſts upon his arrival in e e It appears 
by the commiſſion which Artaxerxes gave him, that this 
prince had a high veneration for the God of Iſracl, as, in 

com- 


4 N 
W 5 M. 3537. Ant. J. C. 467. Plut. in Apoththegm. p. 173. 


2) A. u. 3537. Ant J. C. 467. 1 Eſdras vii, &c. (0) 1 Eldras viii. 3. 


EFORE I proceed in the hiſtory of the Perſians 
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commanding his officers to furniſh the Jews with all 
things neceſſary for their worſhip, he adds, (6) Let all 


— — 


— 
— _ ew 


the moſt high God, that wrath come not upon the kingdom 
of the king and his ſon. This commiſſion, as I obſerved, 
empowered him to ſettle the religion and government of 
the Jews, purſuant to the law of Moſes ; to appoint ma- 
giſtrates and judges to puniſh evil doers, not only by im- 
nor, their perſons, and confiſcating their poſſeſſions, 
ut alſo by ſending them into baniſhment, and even ſen- 
7tencing them to death, according to the crimes they 
ſhould commit. Such was the power with which-Eſdras 
was inveſted, and which he exerciſed faithfully during 
thirteen years, till Nehemiah brought a new commiſſion 
from the Perſian court. 
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and piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes, 
'This was a very conſiderable employment in the Perſian 
court, becauſe the peivilegs annexed to it, viz. of being 
often near the king's perſon, and of being allowed to 
ſpeak to him in the moſt favourable moments. How- 
ever, neither his exalted ſtation, nor the ſettlement of his 
family in that land of captivity, could obliterate from his 
mind the country of his anceſtors, nor their religion; 
Neither his love for the one, nor his zeal for the other, 
were abated ; and his heart was {till in Sion. Some Jews, 
who were come from Jeruſalem, having informed him 
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its gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby 
expoſed to the inſults of their enemies, and made the 
ſcorn of all their neighbours; the affliction of Jus 
brethren, and the dangers with. which they Were mena- 
ced; made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, as might 
naturally be expected from one of his piety. One da 
as he was waiting upon the king, the latter obſerving an 
unuſual air of melancholy in Nehemiah's countenance, 


aſked him the cauſe of it; a proof that this monarch had 
| | 8 f | a tender- 


(s) 1 Eſdras viii. 21. (7 A. M. 3550. Ant. J. C. 454 - N 
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- things be performed after the law of Ged diligently, unt 


(!) Nehemiah was alſo a Jew of diſtinguiſhed merit 


of the ſad ſtate of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, 
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ſhould be rebuilt ; and Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, 


him thither. He likewiſe writ to all the governors of 


the twentieth your of his reign, for the rebuilding of the 
A 
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a tenderneſs of heart rarely found in kings, and which is 
nevertheleſs much more valuable than the moſt ſhining 
qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to acquaint 
him with the calamitous ſtate of the country ; owned that 
was the ſubject of his grief, and humbly intreated that 
leave might be given him to go to Jeruſalem, in order to 
repair the fortifications of it. The kings of Perſia his 
predeceſſors had permitted the Jews to rebuild the temple, 
but not the walls of Jeruſalem. But Artaxerxes imme- - 
diately decreed, that the walls and gates of Jeruſalem 


was appointed to put this decree in execution. The 
_ to do .him the greater honour, ordered a body of 
horſe, commanded by a conſiderable officer, to eſcort 


the provinces on” this fide the Euphrates, to give him all 
the aſſiſtance poſſible in forwarding the work for which 
he was ſent. This pious Jew executed every part of his 
commiſſion with incredible zeal and activity. 

(u) It is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes in 


walls of Jeruſalem, that we date the beginning of the 
ſeventy weeks - mentioned in the famous prophecy of 
Daniel, after which the Meſſiah was to appear and be 
E to death. I fhall here inſert, the whole propheſy, 
ut without giving the explication of it, as it may be 
found in other writers, and 1s not a part of this Hiſtory. 
« (x) Thou art greatly beloved, therefore under- 
*« ſtand the matter, and conſider the viſion. Seventy 
** weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon thy 
holy city, to finiſh the tranſgreſſion, and to make an 
*« end of fins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, and to ſeal 
the viſion and prophecy, and to anoint the Moſt Holy. 
Know therefore and underſtand, THAT FROM THE 
GOING: FORTH QF. THE COMMANDMENT TO RE 
* STORE AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, unto the Mef- 
* {tab the prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks; and threeſcore 
8 | O+5 . « and. 
(½ Dan. ix. 24-27, (x} Ibid, es 
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and two weeks the ſtreet ſhall be built again, and the 
„ wall, even in troublous times. And after threeſcore 
and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but not for 
+. 4. himſelf: and the people of the prince that ſhall come, 
„ fhail deftroy the city and the ae and the end 
thereof ſhall be with a flood; and unto the end of the 
1% war defolations are determined. And he ſhall confirm 
the covenant with many for one week; and in the 
„ midſt of the week he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and the 
„ oblation to ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of abomi- 
W © nations, he ſhall make it deſolate, even until the con- 
Wy - © fummation, and that determined ſhall be poured upon 
74.99, this enn / . 
.) When Eſdras was in power, as his chief view was 
to reſtore religion to its ancieht purity, he diſpoſed the 
books of ſcripture into their proper order, reviſed them 
all very carefully, and collected the incidents felating to 
the people of God in ancient times; in order to compoſe 
Out of them the two books of Chronicles, to which he 
added the hiſtory of his own times, which was finiſhed 
by Nehemiah. It is their books that end the long hiſtory 
which Moſes had begun, and which the writers who 
- came after them continued in a direct feries, till the re- 
_ pairing of Jeruſalem. ' The reſt of the ſacred hiſtory is 
wot Written in that uninterrupted order. Whilſt Eſdras 
and Nehemiah were compiling the latter part of that 
Treat work, Herodotus, whom prophane authors call the 


. 


father of hiſtory, began to write. Thus we find that 


the ſame time with the firſt authors of the Grecian hil- 
tory; and when it began, that of God's people, to com- 


turies. Herodotus made no mention of the Jews in his 
hiſtory; for the Greeks' deſired to be informed of ſuch 
nations only as were famous for their wars, their com- 
merce and grandeur; fo that as Judea was then but juſt 
riſing from its ruins, it did not excite the attention of that 
People. | - 1 
: 10 23 FED 2 SECT, 
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the lateſt authors of the books of ſcripture flouriſhed about 


pute only from Abraham, included already fifteen cen- 
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Sect. VII. Charafer of PERICLES. The methods em- 
played by him, lo gain the affettion of the people. 


TY Now return to Greece. From the baniſhment of 
1 Themiſtocles, and the death of Ariſtides (the exact 
time of which is not known) two citizens, Cimon and 
Pericles, divided all credit and authority in Athens. Pe- 
ricles was much younger than Cimon, and of a quite dit- 
ferent character. As he will make a very conſiderable 
figure in the following hiſtory, it is of importance to the 
reader to know who he was, in what manner he had 
been educated, and his ſcheme and method ofs govern- 
ment. EE Ls 

(z) Pericles was deſcended by the mother's as well as 
father's ſide, from the greateſt and mot illuſtrious families 
of Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated at 
Mycale the king of Perſia's lieutenants, married Aga- 
riſta, niece to Clyſthenes, who expelled the Piſiſtratides, 
deſcendants of Piſiſtratus the tyrant, and eſtabliſhed a po- 
pular government in Athens. Pericles had long prepared 
2 for the deſign he formed of engaging in ſtate 
affairs. „„ 

He was brought up under the moſt learned men of his 
age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, ſur- 
named the Intelligent, from his being the firſt, as. we are 
told, who aſcribed human events, as well as the forma- 
tron and government of the univerſe; not to chance, as 
ſome philoſophers, nor to a fatal neceſſity, but to a ſupe- 
nor intelligence, who diſpoſed and governed all things 
with wiſdom. This tenet or opinion ſubliſted long be- 
fore his time, but he perhaps ſet it in a ſtronger light 
than all others had done; and taught it methodically and 
from principles. Anaxagoras initrudted his. pupil per- 
leAly in the. part of phllofe hy that relates to nature, and 
which is therefore called 


(z) Plut. in vit. Pericl, p. 153156, 


* The ancients, under this name knowled of ſpiritual things, as | 
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him a ſtrength and greatneſs of ſoul which raiſed him 
above an infinite number of vulgar prejudices, and vain 
practices generally obſerved in his time; and which, in 
affairs of government and military enterpriſes, either dil. 
concerted often the weſt and moſt neceſſary meaſures, 
or defeated them by ſcrupulous delays, authoriſed and 
covered with the ſpecious veil of religion. Theſe were 
ſometimes dreams or auguries, at other times dreadful 
phenomena, as eclipſes of the ſun or moon, or elſe 
omens and preſages; not to mention the wild chimeras 
of judiciary aſtrology. The knowledge of nature, free 
from the groveling and weak ſuperſtitions to which igno- 
rance gives birth, inſpired him, ſays Plutarch, with a 
well-grounded piety towards the gods, attended with a 
firength of mind that was immoveable, and a calm hope 
of the bleſſings to be expected from them. Although he 
found infinite charms m this ſtudy, he did not however, 
devote himſelf to it as a philoſopher, but as a ſtateſman; 
and he had ſo much power over himſelf (a very difficult 
thing) as to preſcribe himſelf limits in the purſuit of 
knowledge. 3 „ 7 
But the talent he cultivated with the greateſt care, be- 
cauſe he looked _ it as the moſt neceſſary inſtrument 
to all who are dehrous of conducting and governing the 
cople, was eloquence. And indeed, thoſe who pol- 
feſſed this talent, in a free ſtate like that of Athens, were 
ſure of reigning in the aſſemblies, engroſſing . 
determining affairs, and exerciſing a kind of abſolute 
power over the hearts and minds of the people. He 
therefore made this his chief object, and the mark to 
; which all his other improvements, as well as the ſeveral 
ſciences he had learned from Anaxagoras “, were directed; 
exalting, to borrow» Plutarch's expreſſion, the ſtudy of 
- philoſophy with the dye of rhetorick ; the meaning of 
Which is, that Pericles, to embelliſh and adorn his di- 
courſe, heightened the ſtrength and ſolidity of reaſoning, 
with the colouring and graces of eloquence. 1 
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He had no cauſe to repent his having beſtowed ſo much 
time in this ſtudy, for his ſucceſs far exceeded his utmoſt 


hopes. “ The poets, his contemporaries, uſed to ſay, that 


his eloquence was ſo powertul, that he lightened, thundered, 
and agitated all Greece. Þ It had thoſe peircing and my 


ſtrokes which reached the inmoſt ſoul ; and his diſcourſe 
left always an irreſiſtible incentive, a kind of ſpur behind 


it in the minds of his auditors. He had the art of uniting 
beauty with ſtrength; and Cicero obſerves, that at the 
very time he oppoſed, with the greateſt tenaciouſneſs, the 
inclinations and deſires of the Athenians, he had the art 
to make even ſeverity. itſelf, and the ne of cruelty with 
which he ſpoke againſt the flatterers of the people, popu- 
lar. There was no reſiſting the ſolidity of his argu- 
ments, or the ſweetneſs of his words, whence it was 


ſaid, that the goddeſs of perſuaſion, with all her graces, 


reſided on his lips. And indeed, as Thucydides 4, his 
rival and adverſary, was one day aſked, whether heyor 
Pericles was the beſt wreſtler : © Whenever, ſays he, I 
« have given him a fall, he affirms the contrary, in ſuch 
« {trong and forcible terms, that he purſuades all the 


« ſpectators that I did not throw him, though they 
« themſelves ſaw him on the ground.“ Nor was he leſs 


2 and reſerved than ſtrong and vehement in his 
peeches; and it is related, that he never ſpoke in pub- 
lick, till after he had beſought the gods not to fuffer any 
expreſſion to drop from him, either incongruous to his 
ſubject, or offenſive to the people. 
went into the aſſembly, before he came out of his houſe 
he uſed to ſay to himſelf; Remember, Pericles, that thou 
art going to ſpeak ta men born in the arms of liberty; to 
Greeks, to Alhenians. ; e 
(a) Flut. in $ | * 
5 4 . - lib. i. p. 610. R 5 
* Ab Aide bes 2 n 2 videretur; 


tanare, permiſcere Græciam dictus cujus in labris veteres comici—le- - 


eſt. Cie. in Orat. 1. 29. . pore m habitaſſe dixerunt; tantam- 
+ Quid Pericles? De cujus di- que vim in eo fuiſſe, ut in eorum 
tendi copia fic accepimus, ut, cum mentibus, qui audiflent, quaſi acu- 
contra voluntatem Athenienſium lo- leos quoſdam relinqueret. Cic: Ii 
queretur pro falute patriæ, ſeverius iii. de Orat. u. 138. | | 
tamen id ipſum, qued ille contra po- f Nos the hiſtorian, 
pilares homines giceret, pogulare LE. 


(a) Whenever he 
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The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according 
to hiſtorians, uſed, in order to improve his mind in 
knowledge, and to attain to a perfection in eloquence, 
are an excellent leflon to ſuch perſons as are. one day to 
fill the important offices of ſtate ; and a juſt cenſure & of 
thoſe, who, diſregarding whatever 1s ealled ſtudy and 

learning, bring into thoſe employments 25 which they 
enter without knowledge or experience) nothing but a 


ridiculous ſelt-ſufficiency, and a raſh boldneſs in deciding, 


() Plutarch, in a treatiſe where he ſhows, that it is to 
ſtateſmen that a philoſopher onght chiefly to attach him- 
ſelf, preferably to any other claſs of men; (becauſe in 
inſtructing them he, at the ſame time, teaches whole 
cities and republicks) verifies his aſſertion from the exam- 
ple of the greateſt men both of Greece and Italy, who 


derived this help from philoſophy. Pericles, of whom we 


now write, was taught by Anaxagoras; Dionyſius of Syra- 
cuſe by Plato; many princes of Italy by Pythagoras; Cato, 
the famous cenſor, travelled to the place where Atheno- 
dorus lived for the ſame purpoſe ; and, laſtly, the famous 
Scipio, the deſtroyer of Carthage, always kept Panetius 
the philoſopher near his perſon. . 

One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alſo was, to 
ſtudy thoroughly the genius and diſpoſition of the Atheni- 
ans, that he might diſcover the ſecret ſprings which were 
to be employed in order to ſet them in motion; and the 
manner it was proper to act for acquiring their confi- 
dence; + for it was principally in that the great men 
among the ancients uſed to make their {kill * oliticks 
conſiſt. He found by the reflections he had mak on the 
ſeveral tranſactions of his time, that the predominant 


paſſions of this people were, a violent averſion to tyranhy 


3) Nut. in Symp. lb. i. p- 777. 1 
Nunc contra plerique ad honores & quibus modis tempera abe · 


adipiſcendos, & ad remp gerendam, retur: Senatuſque & optimatium 


nudi veniunt & inermes, nulla ingenia qui maximè perdidicerant, 
cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientia callidi temporum & ſapientes ha- 
orhati, Cic. lib. iii. de Orat, u. bebantur. Tacit Annal. lib. iv. 
136. 3 cap. 33. 

+. Olim noſcenda vulgi natura, 
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and a ſtrong love of K which inſpired them with 
ſentiments of fear, jealouſy, and ſuſpicion, of all ſuch 
citizens as were too. conſpicuous for their birth, their per- 
ſonal merit, their own credit and authority, or that of 
their friends. He not only was very like Piſiſtratus with 
recard to the ſweetneſs of his voice, and. fluency of ex- 
preſſion, but he alſo reſembled him very much in the fea- 
wares of his face, and his whole air and manner; and he 
obſerved, that the moſt ancient Athenians who had ſeen 
the tyrant, were prodigioufly ſtruck at the reſemblance. 
Beſides, he was very rich, was deſcended from an illuſtri- 
ous family, and had very powerful friends. To prevent 
therefore his being obnoxious to the ſuſpicion and jea- 
louſy of the people, he at firſt ſhunned all affairs of go- 
vernment, which require a conſtant attendance in the city; 
and was ſolely intent upon diſtinguiſhing himſelf in war 
and dangers. | | 
| Seeing Ariſtides dead, Themiſtocles baniſhed, and Ci- 
mon engaged almoſt continually in foreign wars, and ab- 
ſent from Greece; he began to appear in publick with 
greater confidence than before, and entirely devoted him- 
. ſelf to the party of the people, but not out of inclination, 
for he was far from affecting popular power, but to remove 
all ſuſpicions of his aſpiring to the tyranny and ſtill more, 
to raiſe a ſtrong bulwark againſt the credit and authority 
of Cimon, who had joined with; the nobles. . | 
At the ſame time he quite changed his conduct and 
way of lite; and aſſumed, in all things, the character of 2 
ſtateſman, wholly buſied in affairs of government, and 
entirely devoted to the ſervice of his country. He was 
never ſeen in the ſtreets, except when he was going either 
to the aſſembly of the people, or to the nn He left 
off going to banquets, aſſemblies, and other diverſions of 
that kind which he had uſed to frequent; and during the 
many years that he preſided in the adminiſtration, he was 
never ſeen to g0 to ſupper with his friends, except once at 
b the noptials of a near relation, BE 
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(c) He * knew that the people, who are naturally 
fickle and inconſtant, commonly increaſe their diſregard 
for thoſe who are always in their ſight; and that too 
ſtrong a deſire to pleaſe them, grows at laſt tireſome and 
importunate ; and it was obſerved that ſuch a behaviour 
did Themiſtocles great prejudice. To avoid this error 
he uſed to go very rarely to the aſſemblies; and never ap- 
Y pod before the people but at intervals, in order to make 
imſelf deſired; and to preſerve ſuch an aſcendant over 


their minds as might be always new, and not worn and in 


a manner withered by an over-great aſſiduity; wiſely re- 
ſerving himſelf for great and important occaſions. (4) Hence 
it was ſaid that he imitated Jupiter, who in the govern- 
ment of the world, according to ſome philoſophers, buſied 
himſelf in great events only; and left the direction of 
thoſe of L to ſubaltern deities. And in- 
deed, Pericles uſed to tranſact all petty affairs by bis 
friends, and by certain orators that were entirely devoted 
to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 

(ie) Pericles employed his whole induſtry and applica- 
tion to gain the favour and eſteem of the people, in or- 
der to counter- balance the fame and credit of Cimon. 
However, he could not equal the magnificence and libe- 
rality of his rival, whoſe immenſe riches gave him an 
opportunity ef beſtowing ſuch largeſſes as appear to us 
almoſt incredible, ſo much they differ from our behaviour 


in that ag. gs Finding it impoſſible for him to rial 


Cimon in this particular, he had recourſe to another ex- 
pedient (in order to gain the love of the 2 ulace) no 
eſs effectual perhaps, but certainly not ſo lawful and 
_ honourable. He was the firſt who divided the conquered 
lands among the citizens; who diſtributed among them 
the publick revenues for the expence of their games and 


ſhows, and annexed penſions to all publick employments; 


ſo 


(c ) Plut. de fui laude, p. 441. * (d) Plut. de zer. rep. p. 811. 


(e) Plut. in Pericl. p. 156. 
* Jia noſtia aſſiduitas, Servi, tietatis——Virique noſtrum de- 


neſeis quantum interdum afferat ſiderium nihi! obfuiſſet. Cic. pre 
kominivus faſtidii, quantum fa» Mur. u. 21. | 
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in the courts of juſtice, and the Se aſſemblies. It is 


their di covering that they really were enſlaved. 
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ſo that certain ſums were, beſtowed on them regularly, 
as well to gratify them at the games, as for their preſence 


impoſſible to Ys how fatal theſe unhappy 3 were 
to the republick, and the many evils with which they 
were attended. For theſe new regulations, beſides their 
draining the publick treaſury, gave the people a luxurious 
and diſſolute turn of mind; whereas they before were 
ſober and modeſt, and contented themſelves with getting 
a livelihood by their ſweat and labour. | 

By * ſuch arts as theſe Pericles had gained ſo great an 
aſcendant over the minds of the ple, that he may be 
ſaid to have attained a eee power under a repub- 
lican form of government; moulding the citizens into 
what ſhape he Neale, and preſiding with unlimited au- 
thority in all their aſſemblies. And indeed Valerius 
Maximus makes ſcarce any other difference between Piſi- 
ſtratus and Pericles, except that the one exerciſed a tyran- 
nical power by force of arms, and the other by the ſtrength + 
of his eloquence, in which he had made a very great pro- 
greſs under Anaxagoras. „„ 

This credit and authority, however enormous, could 
not yet reſtrain the comick writers from laſhing him very 
ſeverely in the tlieatres; and it does not appear that any 
of the poets who cenſured Pericles with ſo much boldneſs, 
were ever puniſhed, or even called to account for it by the 
people. Perhaps it was out of prudence and policy that he 
did not attempt to curb this licentiouſneſs of the ſtage; 
nor to ſilence the poets, that he might amuſe and content 
the Moe by this vain ſhadow of liberty, and preyent 


Y But Pericles did not ſtop here. He boldly reſolved, 

if poſſible, to weaken the authority of the tribunal of the 

. Areopagus, 

| (J) Plut. in Pericl. p. 157, In Cim. p. 488. 

# Pericles feliciflimis naturæ in- arbitrio ſuo——Quid inter Piſiſtra- 

crementis, ſub Anaxagora præcep- tum. & Periclem interfuit niſi 

tore fummo ſtudio perpolitus & quod ille armatus, hic fine armis, 

inſtructus, liberis Athenarum cer- tyrannidem exercuit? Val. Max. 

wieibus jugum ſervitutis impoſuit: I. viii. c. 9. 

zeit enim ille urbem & verſavit 7 8 
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Areopagus, of which he was not a member, becauſe he 
had never been elected either“ Archoh, Theſmotheta, 
king of the ſacrifices, nor Polemarch. Theſe were 
different employments in the republick, which from time 


immemorial had been given by lot; and none but thoſe 


who had behaved uprightly in them, were allowed a ſeat 


in the Areopagus. Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon's 


abſence, ſet. Ephialtes, who was his creature, at work 
clandeſtinely ; and at lait leſſened the power of that illu- 
ſtrious body, in which the chief ſtrength of the nobility 
conſiſted. The people, emboldened and ſupported by ſo 

werful a faction, ſubverted all the fundamental laws and 


ancient cuſtoms; took from the ſenate of the Areopagus 


the cognizance. of moſt cauſes that uſed to be brought 


before it, leaving it very few, and ſuch only as were of 


little conſequence, and made themſelves abſolute maſters 
of all the tribunals. - „ 

Cimon, being returned to Athens, was afflicted to ſee 
the dignity of the ſenate trampled under foot, and there- 
fore ſet every engine at work to reſtore it to its priſtine 


authority, and to revive the ariſtocracy, in the ſame form 


as it had been eſtabliſhed under Cliſthenes. But now 
his enemies began to exclaim and excite the people againlt 
him ; reproaching -him, among many other things, for 
his ſtrong attachment to the Lacedæmonians. Cimon 
had himſelf given ſome room for this reproach, by his 
not paying ſufficient regard to the Athenian delicacy: For 


in ſpeaking to them, he would for ever extol Lacedæ- 


monia; and whenever he cenſured their conduct on any 
occaſion, he uſed to cry, The Spartans do not af in this 
manner. Such expreſſions as theſe drew upon him the 
envy and hatred of his fellow-citizens ; but an event in 


which he nevertheleſs had no ſhare, made him the 


object of their utmoſt deteſtation. 
I SECT. 


» After ſome changes had been anether Polemarchus, a third Archon, | 
made in the form of the Athenian and this magiſtrate was properly a 


government, the ſupreme authority the head of the reſt, and 5520 0¹¹ 
was at laſt inveſted in nine magi- name to the year; and fix Theſmo- 
ſtrates, called Archons, and laſted thetæ, who prefided immediately eve. 
but one year, One was called Rex, thelaws and decrees. 
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their ſummits being torn away, came tumbling down; 


of yu. thereby humbled for ever. But Cimon being 
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Sker. VIII. An earthquake in Sparta. Inſurrection 
of the Flelots. Seeds of diviſion ariſe between the 
Athenians and Spartans. CIMON ts ſent into ba- 
niſhment.. | So 

) IN the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, 

there happened the moſt dreadful earthquake in 

Sparta that had ever been known. In ſeveral places the 

country was entirely ſwallowed up ; Taygetus and other 

mountains were ſhaken to their foundations; many of 


and the whole city was laid in ruins, five houſes only 
excepted. To heighten the calamity, the Helots, who 
were ſlaves to the Lacedæmonians, looking upon this as 
a favourable opportunity to recover their liberty, flew up 
and down every part of the city, to murder ſuch as had 
eſcaped the earthquake: But finding them under arms, 
and drawn up in order of battle, by the prudent foreſight 
of Archidamus, who had aſſembled them round him, 
they retired into the neighbouring cities, and commenced 
that very day open war, having entered into an alliance 
with ſeveral of the neighbouring nations, and being 
ſtrengthened by the Meflenians, who at that time were 
engaged in a war with the Spartans. | 5 | 

The Lacedzmonians in this extremity ſent to Athens 
to implore ſuccours ; but this was oppoſed by Ephialtes 
who declared that it would be no way adviſable to aſſiſt 
them, nor to rebuild a city that was the rival of Athens, 
which, he ſaid, ought to be left in its ruins, and the pride 


[truck with horror at theſe politicks, did not helitate a 
moment to prefer the welfare of the Lacedæmonians 
to the aggrandizing of his country ; declaring in. the 
ſtrongeſt terms that it was abſolutely weak and inconſiſtent, 
to leave Greece lame of one of its legs, and Athens without 
a counterpoiſe ; the people came into his opinion, and ac- 
cordingly a ſuccour was voted. Sparta and Athens might 
. indeed 


(e) A. M. 3534. Ant. J. C 470, Plut. in Cimon, p. 488, 489. 
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indeed be conſidered as the two limbs on which Greec» 


ſtood; ſo that if one of them was deſtroyed, the ref 


were inevitably cripp.ed. It is alſo certain, that the Athe. 
nians were ſo elate with their grandeur, and were become 


fo proud and enterprizing, that they wanted a curb; for 


which none was ſo proper as Sparta, that ſtate being the 


only one that was capable of being a counterpoiſe to the 
head- ſtrong diſpoſition of the Athenians. Cimon there. 


fore marched to the aid of the Lacedæmonians with four 
thouſand men. . 

We have here an example of the prodigious influence 
which a man of fine talents and abilities has in a ſtate 


when a great fund of merit unites in his mms with a 


well-eſtabliſhed reputation for probity, diſintereſtedneſs, 
and zeal for the good of his country. Cimon, with ve 
little difficulty, prevails ſo far as to inſpire the Athenians 


with noble and magnanimous ſentiments, which in outward 


En interfered with their intereſt; and this in 75 
0 


the ſuggeſtions of a ſecret ee which never fails 


to ſhow itſelf in the moſt ſenſible manner on theſe occa- 
frons. By the aſcendant and authority which his virtue 


ves him, he raiſes them above the groveling and unjuſt 
Gough too common) political views, that prompt a peo- 


ple to conſider the calamities of their neighbours as an 


advantage, which the intereſt of their own country per- 
mits, and even enjoins them to lay hold of. The coun- 
ſels of Cimon were perfectly wiſe and equitable ; but it 
is ſurpriſing, how he could  ontagr ſo far as to make a 
whole people approve them, ſince this is all that could be 
expected from an aſſembly of the wiſeſt and gravel 


ſenators. | 


(h). Some time after, the Lacedæmonians again im- 


plored the aid of the Athenians. againſt the Meſſenians 
and Helots, who had ſeized upon Ithoma. But theſe 


forces being arrived under the command of Cimon, the 
Spartans began to dread. their intrepidity, their power, 
and great fame; ſo that they affronted them ſo far, as to 
fend them back, upon the ſuſpicion of their harbours 

7 


(2) Flut. in Cim, Thueyd. Li. p. 67, 68. 
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ill deſigns, and of intending to turn their arms againſt 
them. | Eno | 
The Athenians being returned full of anger and reſent- 
ment, they declared themſelves, from that very day, ene- 
mies to all who ſhould favour the Lacedzmonian inte- 
reſt; for which reaſon they baniſhed Cimon by the oſtra- 
ciſm, the firſt opportunity that preſented itſelf for that 
purpoſe. This is the firſt time that the miſunderſtand- 
ing between theſe two nations, which afterwards aug: 
mented through mutual diſcontent, 1 itſelf in ſo 
ſtrong a manner. It was nevertheleſs ſuſpended for ſome 
years, by truces and treaties, which prevented its conſe- 
quences; but it at laſt broke out in the moſt violent man- 
ner in the Peloponneſian war. | +. 
Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves up in Ithoma, after 
making a ten years defence in it, ſurrendered at laſt to 
the Lacedæmonians, who gave them their lives upon 
condition that they ſhould never return to Peloponneſus. 
The Athenians, to exaſperate the Lacedzmonians, re- 
ceived them with their wives and children, and ſettled 
them in Naupactus, of which they had juſt before poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves. (i) The inhabitants of Megara at the 
ſame time went over from the Spartans to the Athenians. 
In this manner ſeveral leagues were concluded on -both 
ſides, and many battles were fought, the moſt famous of 
which was that of Tanagra in Bœotia, which Diodorus 
_ with thoſe of Marathon and Platza, and in which 
ironides the Athenian general defeated the Spartans, 
who came to the aid of the Thebans. | 
(e) It was on this occaſion that Cimon, thinking him- 
ſelt diſpenſed from his preſcription, repaired with ſome 
ſoldiers to his tribe to ſerve his country, and to fight in 
the Athenian army againſt the Lacedzmonians : But his 
Enemies cauſed him to be ordered to retire. However, 
efore he went away he exhorted his companions, who 
were no lefs ſuſpected than himſelf of favouring the Lace- 
dæmonians, to exert themſelves to the utmoſt, and fight 
b „ with 
(% A. M. 3548. Ant. J. C. 446. d. I. i. p. 69, 71. Diod. I. xi. 
1. 59-65. "oY ) Fin C8 or 1 as 283585 
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with the greateſt courage, to prove their innocence ; and 
if poſſible, to efface from the minds of the citizens, 2 
' ſuſpicion ſo injurious to them all. Accordingly thoſe 
brave ſoldiers, who were an hundred in number, fired 
by his words, demanded his whole armour of him, which 
they placed in the center of their little battalion, in order 
to have him in a manner preſent and before their eyes. 
They fought with ſo much valour and fury, that they 
were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of the Atheni- 
ans, who deeply repented their having accuſed them ſo 


MON's death. 


omit ſeveral events of little importance. 


SEyr. IX. CIMON is recalled. He eftabliſhes peact 
teen the two cities. He gains ſeveral victories 
which reduce ARTAXERXES f, the neceſſity of con 
cluding a treaty highly honourable to the Greeks. Cl- 


« 


„ME Athenians perceiving the great occaſion 
5 they had for Cimon, they reca 
baniſhment, in which he had ſp 


led him from 
ent five years. It was 


Pericles himſelf who propoſed and drew up that decree; 
ſo moderate in thoſe times, ſays Plutarch, were feuds and 
animoſities, and ſo eaſy to be appeaſed, when the wel. 
fare of their country required it; and {6 happily did am- 
bition, which is one of the ſtrongeſt and molt lively pal- 


ſions, yield to the neceſſity of the times, and comply | 


with the occaſions of the publick. 


of war which were going to break out amon 
Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and prevail 


(m) The inſtant Cimon returned, he ſtifled on 05 


the 
with 


them to conclude a truce for five years. And to prevent 
the Athenians, who were grown haughty in effect of the 
many victories they had |, Jag from having an oppor- 


tunity, or harbouring a deſign to 


attack their neighbours 


and allies, he thought it adviſable to lead them at a great 


diſtance from home againſt the 


(1) Flut. in Cim. p. 490. (m) A.M, 
in Cim. p. 490. Diod, I. Lil. p. 737 74. 
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endeavouring, in an honourable way, to inure the citizens 
to war, and enrich them at the ſame time. Accordingly 


he put to ſea with a fleet of two hundred ſail. He ſent 
ſixty of theſe into Egypt to the aid of Amyrteus, and 


himſelf ſailed with the reſt againſt the iſland of Cyprus. 


Artabazus was at that time in thoſe ſeas with a fleet of 
three hundred ſail; and Megabyſus, the other general 
of Artaxerxes, with an army of three hundred thouſand 
men, on the coaſt of Cilicia. As ſoon as the ſquadron 
which Cimon ſent into Egypt had joined his fleet, he 
ſailed and attacked Artabazus, and took an hundred of 
his ſhips. He ſunk many of them, aud chaſed the reſt as 
far as the coaſts of Phoenicia. But, as if this victory had 
been only a prelude to a ſecond, he made a deſcent on 
Cilicia in his return, attacked Megabyſus, defeated him, 
and cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He 


| afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, 
and laid ſiege to Citium, a ſtrong city of very great im- 


portance. His deſign, after he had reduced that iſland, 


was to fail for Egypt, and again embroil the affairs of the 


Barbarians ; for he had very extenſive views, and medi- 


ſ tated no leſs a proſpeQ than that of the entire ſubverſion 


of the mighty empire of Perſia. The rumours which pre- 


vailed, that Themiſtocles was to command againſt him, 


added freſh fire. to his courage; and almoſt aſſured of ſuc- 
cels, he was infinitely pleaſed with the occaſion of try- 
Ing his abilities with thoſe of that general. But we have 


already ſeen that Themiſtocles laid violent hands on him- 
ſelf about this time. | 


(n) Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had ſuſ- 
tained ſuch great loſſes, reſolved, with the advice of his 
council, to put an end to it. Accordingly, he ſent orders 


to his generals to conclude a peace with the Athenians, 


| upon the moſt advantageous conditions they could. Me- 


gabyſus and Artabazus ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens to 
propoſe an accommodation. | 
choſen on both ſides, and Callias was at the head of thoſe 
of Athens. The conditions of the treaty were 4 fol- 

= x o: 


| 2 Diod. p. 74 75. 
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low: 1. That all the Grecian cities of Aſia ſhould en. 
joy their liberty, with ſuch laws and forms of govern. 
ment as they Id think fit to chooſe. 2. That ng 
Perſian ſhip of war ſhould be allowed to enter the ſea; 
between the Cyanean and Chelidonian iſlands, that is, 
from the Euxine ſea to the coaſts of Pamphilia. z. That 

no Perſian general ſhould march any troops within three 
days march of thoſe ſeas. - 4. That the Athenians ſhould 
not invade any part of the dominions of the king of Per- 
ſia, Theſe articles being ratified by both parties, peace 
was proclaimed. . / 1 5 

(„) Thus ended this war, which, from the burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians, had laſted fifty-one years com- 
plete, and in which infinite numbers of Perſians as well 
as Greeks had periſhed. bf 3 

(o) Whilſt this treaty was negociating, Cimon died, 
either of ſickneſs, or of a wound he had received at the 
ſiege of Citium. When he was near his end, he com- 
manded his officers to fail with the fleet immediately for 
Athens, and to conceal his death with the utmoſt care, 
Accordingly this was executed with ſo much ſecrecy, 


that neither the enemy nor the allies once ſuſpeQed it; 


and they returned ſafe to Athens, ſtill under the conduct 
and auſpices of Cimon, though he had been dead abore 
thirty days. e . 
Cimon was univerſally regretted “, which is no won- 
der, ſince he was poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities that dig- 
nify the ſoul; the moſt tender ſon, a faithful friend, 2et- 
lous for the good of his country; a great politician; at 
X e general; modeſt when raiſed to the hg 
employments and moſt diſtinguiſhed honours ; liberal and 
beneficent almoſt to profuſion ; ſimple and averſe ts 
oſtentation of every kind, even in the midſt of riches and 
abundance; in fine, ſo great a lover of the poor citizens, 
as to ſhare his whole eſtate with them, without being 
aſhamed of ſuch "companions of his fortune. Hiſtory 
| ALES 5 85 mention 
(o) A. M. 3555. Ant. J. C. 449. (p) Plut. in Cim. p. 491. 
* Sjc ſe gerendo, minimè eſt cura, & non acetba. Cern. Nh. 
mirandum, fi & vita ejus fuit ſe- in Cim, cap. iv. 
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mentions no ſtatues or monuments erected to his memory. 


os or any magnificent obſequies celebrated after his death: 
t no But the greateſt honour that could be paid him, was the 
ſeas ſighs and tears of the people; * theſe were permanent and 
t is, latting ſtatues, which are not obnoxious to the inclemencies 
That of weather, or the injuries of time, and endear the 
three memory of the good and virtuous to the remotelt ages. 
ould For the moſt ſplendid mauſolæums, the works of braſs 
Per- and marble that are raiſed in honour. of wicked great men 


Yeace are diſpiſed by poſterity, as ſepulchres which incloſe no- 
| thing but vile duſt and putrefaction. 
g of What followed proved more {ſtrongly the loſs which 
com- Greece had ſuſtained by his death; for Cimon was the 
well laſt of all the Grecian generals who did any thing con- 
ſiderable or glorious againſt the Barbarians. Excited by 
died, the orators, who gained the ſtrongeſt aſcendant over the 
it the minds of the people, and ſowed the ſeeds of diviſion 
com- in their publick allemblies, they turned their animoſity _ 
ly for againſt each other, and at laſt .proceeded to open war, 
the fatal conſequences of which no one endeavoured 


_ to prevent; a circumſtance that was of great advantage 
ed it; o the king of Perſia, and the utmoſt prejudice: to the 
duc affairs of Greece. „5 - 

aboxe 3 | „ 

I brcr. X. TRocypipks is opbeſed to PERICLEsõ, 

won⸗ The envy raiſed againſt the latter. He clears himſelf, 
it dig- and prevails to have 'THUCYDIDES ba niſbed. 0 
* 7 H E nobles of Athens, ſeeing Pericles raiſed to 
vigheſ the higheſt degree of power, and far above all 
6% the reſt of the citizens, reſolved to oppoſe him with a 
«ſe o man, who, in ſome meaſure, might make head againſt him, 
les and and prevent his great author ity from grow in up to mo- 
N 2 Accordingly they oppoſed him with Thucydides, 
being 9 S brother-in-law, a man who had diſplayed his 5 
Hiſton Obs e Ec Fe: wiſdom 
entions : (2) Plut. in Peric, p. T5 8161. | | 
MN OT SD 7 TY 
rn, Ng. tur, ſi judicium poſterorum in odium ED I a : 
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wiſdom on nuniberlefs occaſions. He indeed did not 
oſſeſs the military talents in fo eminent a degree as 
Pericles ; but then he had as great an influence over the 
people; ſhaping their opinions, and directing their aſſem- 
blies as he pleaſed: and as he never ſtirred out of the 
city, but continually combated Pericles in all his deſigns, 
he ſoon reſtored things to an equilibrium. On the other 
ſide, Pericles was ſollicitous of pleaſing the people on 
all occaſions, and flackened the rein more than ever; en- 
tertaining them as often as poſſible with ſhows, feſtivals, 
games, and other diverſions. 1 N : 
He found means to maintain, during eight months in 
the year, a great number of poor citizens, by putting them 
on board a fleet, conſiſting of threeſcore ſhips, which 
he fitted out every year; and thereby did his country an 
important ſervice, by training up a great number of {ca 
men for its defence. He alſo planted ſeveral colonies in 
Cherſoneſus, in Naxos, in Andros, and among the Biſaltz 
in Thrace. "There was a very noble one in Italy, of 
which we {hall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak, and which built 


" Thurium. Pericles had different views in ſettling thoſe 


colonies, . beſides the particular deſign he might have of 
gaining the affections of the people by that means. His 
chief motives were, to clear the city of a great number of 
idle perſons who were ever ready to diſturb the govern- 


ment; to relieve the wants of the lowelt claſs of people, 


who before were unable to ſubſiſt themſelves ; in fine, 
to awe the allies, by ſettling native Athenians among them 
as ſo many garriſons, which might prevent their engaging 
in any meaſures contrary to the intereſt of that people. 
The Romong acted in the ſame manner; and it may be 
ſaid, that ſo wiſe a policy was one of the moſt r 
methods uſed by them to ſecure the tranquillity of the 
* the cireumſtance which did Pericles the greatel 


honour in the ſenſe of the people, was his adorning the 


| ifices hich 
city with magnificent edifices and other works, W 
failed the admiration and aſtoniſhment of all foreignes, 


and gave.them a mighty idea of the power of the _ 
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nians. It is ſurpriſing that, in ſo ſhort ſpace, ſo many 
works of architecture, ſculpture, engraving, and painting, 
ſhould be performed, and at the ſame time be carried to the 
higheſt perfection: for it is generally found, that edifices, 
raiſed in haſte, boaſt neither a ſolid and durable grace, 
nor the regularity required in works of an exquilitely- 
beautiful kind. Commonly, nothing but Rag of time, 
joined to aſſiduous labour, can give them ſuch a ftrength 
as may preſerve, and make them triumph over ages; 
and this raiſes our wonder ſtill more in regard to the works 
of Pericles, which were finiſhed with ſo much rapidity, 
and however ſubſiſted through ſo great a length of time. 
For each of thoſe works, the very inſtant it was finithed, 
had the beauty of an antique; and at this time, 7. e. 
above five hundred years after, ſays Plutarch, they retain 
a freſhneſs and youth as if juſt come out of the artiſt's 
hands; ſo happily do they preſerve the grates and charms 
of novelty, which will not ſuffer- time to diminiſh their 
luſtre; as if an ever blooming ſpirit, and a foul ex- 
pt from age, were diffuſed into every part ef thoſe 
works. f 

But that circumſtance which excited the admiration of 
the whole world, raiſed the jealouſy of the people againit 
Pericles. His enemies were for ever crying aloud in the 
allemblies, that it was diſhonourable to the Athenians, to 
appropriate to themſelves the bank of all Greece, which / 
he had ſent for from Delos, where it had been depoſited ; 
that the allies muſt neceſlarily conſider ſuch an attempt as 
a maniteſt tyranny, when they found that the ſums which 
had been extorted from them, upon pretence of their 
being employed in the war, were laid out by the Athe- 
nians in gilding and embelliſhing their city, in makin 
raagnificent ſtatues, and raiſing temples that coſt millions. 
They did not amplify on theſe occaſions; for only the 
temple of Minerva, called the Parthenone, had coſt three 


millions of livres. * ; 


Pericles, on the-contrary, remonſtrated to the Atheni- 
ans, that they were not obliged to give the allies an ac- 
„„ . of SOT | count 

Azeut 1451000“. fterlingy 


their way; and that as all were members of the ſame r- 


ever all contribute to its ſecurity or ornament. 
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count of the monies they had received from them; that 
it was enough they defended them from, and repulſed, the 


Barbarians, whillt the allies furniſhed neither ſoldiers, 
horſes, nor ſhips; and were excuſed for ſome ſums of 


money, which, from the inſtant they were paid in, were 


no longer the property of the donors, but of thoſe who 


received them; provided they performed the conditions 


agreed upon, and in conſideration of which they were 
received. He added, that as the Athenians were ſuffici- 


_ ently provided with all things neceſſary for war, it was but 
Juſt, that they ſhould employ the reſt of their riches in 


edifices and other works, Which, when finiſhed, would 
give fmmortal glory to the city ; and, the whole time they 
were carrying on, diffuſed a plenty of all things, and gave 


| bread to an infinite number of citizens: that they them- 


ſelves had all kinds of materials, as timber, ſtone, braſs, 
ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs wood; and all ſorts of 
artificers capable of working them, as carpenters, maſons, 
ſmiths, ſtone-cutters, dyers, gold-ſmiths; artificers in 
ebony, painters, embroiderers, and turners ; men ht to 
conduct their naval affairs, as merchants, ſailors, and 
experienced pilots; others for land- carriage, as cartwriphts, 


Waggoners, carters, rope- makers, pavers, Cc. That 


it was for the advantage of the ſtate to employ theſe dit- 
ferent artificers and werkmen, who, as ſo many ſeparate 
bodies, formed, when united, a kind of peaceable and do- 


meſtick army, whoſe different functions and employments 
diffuſed gain and increaſe throughout all ſexes and ages: 


laſtly, that whilſt men of robuſt bodies, and of an age 
fit to bear arms, whether ſoldiers or mariners, and thoſe 
who were in the different garriſons, were ſupported with 
the publick monies; it was but juſt, that the reſt of the 
people who lived in the city ſhould alſo be maintained in 


publick, they all ſhould reap the ſame advantages, by do- 
ing it ſervices, which though of a different kind, did h0w- 


One day as the debates were growing warm, Pericks 
offered to defray the expence of all theſe things, provide 
3 | J 
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celebrated on the feſtival called Panathenæa; and having 
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it ſhould be declared in the publick inſcriptions, that he 
only had been at the charge of them. At theſe words 
the people, either admiring his magnanimity, or fired with 
emulation, and determined not to let him engroſs that 
glory, cried with one voice, that he might take out 
of the publick treaſury all the ſums neceſſary for his 
purpoſe. 25 3 | 
Phidias the celebrated ſculptor preſided over all theſe 
works as director general. It was he who particularly 
calt the gold“ and ivory ſtatue repreſenting Pallas, which 
was ſo highly valued by all the judges of antiquity. 
There aroſe an incredible ardor and emulation among 
the feveral artificers, who all ſtrove to excel cult 
other, and immortalize their names by maſter pieces of 
The odeon, or muſick- theatre, which had a great 
number of ſeats and columns within it, and whoſe roof 
grew narrower by degrees, and terminated in a point, was 
built, as hiſtory informs us, after the model of king 
Xerxes's tent, according to the direction of Pericles. It 
was at that time he propoſed, with great warmth, a decree 
by which it was ordained, that muſical games ſhould be 


been choſen the judge and diſtributor of the prizes, he 
regulated the manner in which muſicians ſhould play on 
the flute and the lyre, as well as ſing. From that time, 
the muſical games were always exhibited in this theatre. 
[ have already taken notice, that the more the beauty 
and ſplendor of theſe works were admired, the greater envy 
and clamour were raiſed againſt Pericles.  _ The orators 
of the oppoſite faction were eternally exclaiming againſt | 
him, and tearing his character to pieces; accuſing him of 
ſquandering the publick monies, and laying out very un- 
ſeaſonably the revenues of the ſtate in edifices, whoſe 
magnificence. was of no uſe. At laſt, the rupture between 
him and. Thucydides roſe to ſuch a height, that one or 
| | | | 3 : other 


* Non Minervz Athenis factæ anro Ee WY Plin. I. XXxvi. c. 5. 


amplicuding utemur, cum ea fit This fatuewas twenlyzſix cubits in 
cubitorum xxvi, Ebore hac & height. 5 | 
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other of them mult neceſſarily be baniſhed by the oftra- 
iim. He got the better of Thucydides; prevailed to 
gave him baniſhed; cruſhed by that means the faction 
which. oppoſed him, and obtained ; defpotick authority 
over the city and government of Athens. He now if 
78 at pleaſure of the publick monies, troops, and ſhips. 


he illands and ſea were ſubje& to him; and he reigned. 
ſingly and alone in that wide domain, which extended, 


not only over the Greeks, but the Barbarians alſo, and 
which was cemented aud ſtrengthened by the obedience 
and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friend- 


thip of kings, and treaties concluded with various 


princes. 


Hiſtorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent ediſces 
and other works with which Pericles adorned! Athens, 


and I have related faithfully their teſtimony ; but I can- 
not ſay whether the complaints and murmurs raiſed 
againſt him were very ill grounded. And, indeed, was 
it juſt in him to expend in ſuperfluous buildings, and vain 
decorations, the immenſe * ſums intended for carrying on 
the war ; and would it not have been better to have eaſed 
the allies of part of the contributions, which, in Pericles's 
adminiſtration, were raiſed to a third part more than 
before? According to Cicero, (r) ſuch edifices and other 
works only are worthy of admiration, as are of uſe to 
the publick, as aqueducts, city-walls, citadels, arſenals, 
fea-ports; and to theſe we muſt add, the work made by 
Pericles, to join Athens to the port of Piræus. But 
Cicero obſerves at the ſame time, that Pericles was blam- 
ed for ſquandering away the publick treaſure, merely to 


embelliſh the city with ſuperfluous ornaments. (s) Pla- 


to, who formed a judgment of things, not from their out- 
ward fplendor, but from truth, obferves (after his maſter 
Socrates) that Pericles, with all his grand edifices and 
other work, had not improved the mind of one of the 


(r) Lib. ii. Offic. n. 60. 
. 


(5) In Georg. p. 515. In Aleib. c. i. 
* They amounted to upwards of ten millions French money. 1 
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citizens in virtue, but rather corrupted the purity and 
limplicity of their ancient manners. 


srer. XI. PERICLES: changes his conduct with regard 
to the people. His prodigious authority. His diſin- 
tereſtedneſs. | | 4 


() W HEN Pericles ſaw himſelf inveſted with the 
whole authority, he began to change his beha- 
viour. He was not ſo mild and tractable as before, nor 
did he ſubmit or abandon himſelf any longer to the whims . 
and caprice of the people, as ſa many winds ; but draw- 
ing in, ſays Plutarch, the reins of this, too looſe, popular 
government, in the ſame manner as we ferew up the 
ſtrings of an inſtrument when too ſlack, he changed it into 
an ariſtocracy, or rather a kind of monarchy, without 
departing however from thc publick good. Chooſing 
always what was molt expedient, and becoming irre- 
proachable in all things, he gained ſo mighty an aſcen- 
dant over the minds of the people, that he turned and 
directed them at pleaſure. Sometimes, by his bare coun- 
ſel, and by perſuaſive methods, he would win them over 
gently to his will, and gain their aſſent ſpontaneouſly ; 
at other times, when he found them obſtinate, he would 
in a manner drag them forward againſt their will, to thoſe 
things which were for their good; imitating on this oc- 
cation a ſkilful phyſician, who, in a tedious and ſtubborn 
diſcaſe, knows what times are proper for him to indulge . 
his patient in innocent medicaments that are pleaſing ; in 
order after to adminiſter thoſe of a ſtrong and violent na- 
ture, which indeed put him to pain, but are alone capa- 
ble of reſtoring his health. | 
And, doo it. is manifeſt that the utmoſt ſkill and 
abikties were required, to manage and govern a populace 
haughty from their power -and analy capricious '; 
and on this occaſion Pericles ſucceeded e B's (5 He 
uſed to employ, according to the different ſituation of 
things, ſometimes hope, and at other. times fear, as a 
„ double 
(e) Plut. in Pericl. p. 161, 
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doubie helm, either to check the wild tranſports ans 
tarts of the people, or to raiſe them when dejccted and 
deſponding. By this conduct he ſhowed that eloquence, 
as Plato obſcrves, is only the art of directing the ininds 
of the people at will; and that the chief exccllency af 
this art conſiſts in moving, ſeaſonably, the various pat- 

ſions, whether gentle or violent; which being to the toul 
what firings are to a muſical inſtrument, need only be 
touched by an ingenious and ſkilful hand to produce thrir 
effect. 0 5 

It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circumſtance 
which gave Pericles this great authority, was, not only 
the force of his eloquence; but, as Thucydides obſerves, 
the reputation of his life, and great probity. 

(4) Plutarch points out in Pericles, one quality which 
is very eſſential to ſtateſmen; a quality, well adapted to 
win the eſteem and confidence of the publick, and which 
ſuppoſes a great fuperiority of mind; and that is, for a 
man to be fully perſuaded that he wants the counſels of 
others, and is not able to manage and direct all things 
alone; to aſſociate with himſelf perſons of merit in his 
labours, to employ each of theſe according to his talents; 
and to leave them the management of ſmall matters, 


which only conſume time, and deprive him of the liberty 


of mind, ſo neceilary in the conduct of important al- 
fairs. Such a conduR, ſays Plutarch, is productive of 
two advantages. Firſt, it extinguiſhes or at leaſt breaks 
the force of envy and jealouſy, by dividing, in ſome mea- 
ſure, a power, which is grating and offenſive to us when 
we ſee it united in one ſingle perſon, as if all merit cen- 
tered in him alone. Secondly, it advances and facilitates 
the execution of affairs, and makes their ſucceſs more 
certain. Plutarch, the better to explain his thought, em- 
pore a very natural and beautiful compariſon, Ihe 
hand, ſays he, which, from its being divided into fue 
fingers, fo far from being weaker, is the ſtronger, the 
more active, and better adapted to motion on that very 
account. It is the ſame of a ſtateſman, who has Fer 
| l 
(x) Plut in præc. de rep. ger. p. 812. 
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{kill to divide his cares and functions in a proper manner, 


declared againſt him; and. of theſe forty years he ſpent 
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and who by that means makes his authority more active, 
more extenſive, and deciſive: Whereas the indiſcrect 
fire of a narrow-minded man, who takes umbrage at, 
and is for engroſſing all things, ſerves to no other purpoſe 
but to ſet his weakneſs and incapacity in a ſtronger light, 
and to diſconcert his affairs.” But Pericles, ſays Plutarch, 
did not act in this manner. Like a ſkilful pilot, who, 
though he ſtands almoſt motionleſs himſelf, however puts 
every thing in motion, and will ſometimes ſeat ſubaltern 
ollicers at the helm; ſo Pericles was the ſoul of the 
government; and, ſceming to do nothing of himſelf, he 
actuated and governed all things; employing the elo- 
quence of one man, the credit and intereit of another, 
the prudence of a third, the bravery. and courage of a 
fourth, and ſo on. | | os | 
(x) To what has been here related, we may add ano- 
ther quality which is no leſs rare and valuable, I mean, 
a noble and diſintereſted foul. Pericles had ſo great a 
dilinclination to the receiving of gitts, ſo utter a contempt 
for riches, and was ſo far above all rapaciouſneſs and ava- 
rice, that though he had raiſed Athens to the richeſt and 
molt flouriſhing ſtate ; though his power had ſurpalled 
that of many tyrants and kings; though he had long diſ- 
poſed, in an abſolute manner, of the treaſures of Greece, 
he did not however add a ſingle drachma to the eſtate 
he inherited from his father. This was the ſource, the 
true cauſe of the ſupreme authority of Pericles in the re- 
publick; the juſt and deſerved fruit of his integrity and 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs. + OE 
It was not only for a few ſhort moments, nor during 
the firſt heats of favour, which are generally ſhort-lived, . 
that he preſerved his authority. He maintained it forty 
years, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Cimon, of Tol 
mides, of Thucydides, and many others, Who had all 


hifteen without a rival, from the time of Thucydides's 
baniſhment, and diſpoſed all affairs with abſolute power. 
i 2 1 

(x) Plut. in vit. Pericl, p. 161, 162. e 


— 
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Nevertheleſs, in the midſt of this ſupreme authority, 
which he had rendered perpetual and unlimited in his 
oven perſon, his ſoul was always ſuperior to the charms 
and allurements of wealth, though he never neglected 
improving his eſtate to the utmoſt of his power. For 
Pericles did not act like thoſe rich men, who, not- 
withſtanding their immenſe revenues, either through 
negligence or want of ceconomy, or the expences of pride 
and folly, are always poor in the midſt of their riches; 
unable and unwilling to do the leaſt fervice to their vir- 
tuous friends, or their faithful and zealous domeſticks; 


and at laſt die in every one's debt, whence their name 


and memory are had in the utmoſt deteſtation by their un- 
' fortunate creditors. I ſhall not expatiate on. another ex- 
treme, to which this negligence and want of œconomy 
generally lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts and ex- 
actions; for here, as well as in the management of the 
publick monies, the maxim of Tacitus takes place, 
* vg. that when a man has ſquandered away his eſtate, 
he then, makes it his whole ſtudy to retrieve the loſs of 
it by all ſorts of methods, not excepting the moſt cri- 


minal. 
Pericles knew much better the uſe a ſtateſman ought 


* 


to make of riches. He was ſenſible that he ought to ex- 


pend them in the ſervice of the publick, ſuch as the pro- 
curing of able men to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration; 
the relieving good officers, who too often are in unhappy 
circumſtances ; the rewarding and encouraging merit 0 
every kind, and a thouſand ſuch things; to which doubt- 
leſs, either on account of the exquilite joy they give, or 
the ſolid glory that reſults from them, no one will be ſo 


thoughtleſs as to compare the expences laviſhed away in 


entertainments, equipages, or gaming. In this view 
Pericles managed his eſtate With the utmoſt ceconomy ; 
having himſelf taught one of his old fervants to take care 
of his domeſtick concerns ; and he always had the ac- 
count brought him at ſtated times, of all things that Avg 

| en 


* Si ambitione ærarium exhauſcrimus, per ſcelera ſupplendum exit, 74. 
eit. Annal. I, il, Cc, 3% ; | . F 
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been received as well as expended; confining himſelf 
and his family to a decent ſubſiſtence (from which he 
baniſhed ſeverely all ſuperfluities of a vain and oſtenta- 
tious kind) ſuitable to his eſtate and condition. This way 
of life, indeed, did no way pleaſe his children when they 
were come to years of maturity, and much leſs his wite. 
They thought Pericles did not live at a ſufficient expence 
for perſons, of their rank; and murmured at that low ſor- 
did ceconomy as they called it, which carried no air of 
the plenty which generally reigns in houſes where riches 
and authority are united. However, Pericles had little 
regard to theſe complaints, and directed his views to 
things of much greater importance. 

believe it will not be improper to apply on this occa- 
ſion, a very juſt remark of Plutarch in his parallel of 
Ariſtides and Cato. After ſaying that political virtue, 
or the art of governing cities 'and kingdoms, 1s the 
greateſt and molt perfect that man can acquire, he 
adds, that economy is not one of the molt inconſidera- 
ble branches of this virtue. And indeed, as riches arc 
one of the means which may molt contribnte to the ſe- 
curity or ruin of a ſtate ; the art that teaches to diſpoſe 
of, and make a good uſe of them, and which is called 
economy, is certainly a branch of the art of policy; 
and not one of the moſt inconſiderable branches of it, 
ſince great wiſdom” is required, in order to the obſerving 
a juſt medium on theſe occaſions, and to the baniſhing 
poverty and too great opulence from a country. It 1s this 
art, which avoiding induſtriouſly all trifling and needleſs 
expences, prevents a magiſtrate from being forced to over- 
burthen a people with taxes; and keeps always in reſerve, 
in the publick coffers, monies ſufficient for the ſupporting 
a war that may break out, -or for providing againſt any 
untoreſeen accident. Now what is ſaid of meh or 
a city, may be applied to particular perſons. For a city, 
which is compoſed of an aſſemblage of houſes, and which 
forms a whole of ſeveral parts united, is either pow- - 
erful or weak when taken together in proportion 
as all the members of which it conſiſts are pow- 
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cr:ul or weak. Pericles certainly acquitted himſelf well 
with regard to that part of this ſcience which relates to the 
government of a family: But I do not know whether the 
lame may be {aid of his adminiſtration of the publickreve- 
IUCEs | 7 


Stet. XII. Fealuuſy and conteſts ariſe between the 


Athemans and Lacedemonians. A treaty of peace 1 
concluded for thirty years. 


k 


(50 8 UCH was the conduct of Pericles with reſpect 
z } to his domeſtick concerns: and he was no leſs 
famous for his adminiſtration of publick affairs. The 
Lacedzmonians beginning to grow jealous of the prol- 
perity of the Athenians, and to take umbrage at it, 
Pericles, to inſpire his citizens with greater courage and 
magnanimity, publiſhed a decree, importing, that orders 
ſhould be ſent to all the Greeks, inhabiting either Eu— 
rope or Aſia, and to all the cities great or ſmall, to ſend 
immediately their deputies or repreſentatives to Athers, 
to examine and debate on ways and means to rebuild the 
temples that had been burnt by the Barbarians ; to per- 
form the facrifices, which they had engaged themſelves 
to offer up, for the preſervation and 2 of Greece 
when war was carrying on againſt them; as alſo, to con- 
ſider on the neceſſary expedients for eſtabliſhing ſuch an 
order and diſcipline in their navy, that all ſhips might 
fail in ſafety, and the Greeks live in peace one. with 

another. _ : 
Accordingly twenty perſons were choſen for this em- 
baſſy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years old. 
Five of theſe were ſent to the Tonians and Dorians af 
Afia, and the, inhabitants of the iſlands as far as Leſbcs 
and Rhodes; five to the countries of the Helleſpont and 
Thrace, as far as Byzantium. Five were ordered to go 
to Bœotia, to Phocis, aud Peloponneſus ; and from thence 
by the country of the Locrians, to proceed to the ſeveral 
citics of the upper continent as far as Arcarnania 105 Am- 
. | | el 


2 () Plut. in Pericl, p. 162. 
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bracia. The laſt five were ordered to croſs Eubcea, and to 
go to the people of mount Eta, and thoſe of the gulph 
of Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, of Achala, 

and of Theſſaly; to induce the ſeveral nations to come to 
| the aſſembly convened in Athens, and to aſſiſt at the de- 
hates which ſhould be there carried on concerning peace, 
and the general affairs of Greece. I judged it neceſſary 
to enter into this detail, as it ſhows how far the power 
of the Greeks extended, and the authority which the 
Athenians enjoyed among them. 

But all theſe ſollicitations were in vain ; the cities not 
ſending their deputies, which, according to hiſtorians, Was 
owing to the oppoſition. made by the Lacedæmonians, a 
circumſtance we are not to wonder at. They were ſen- 
ſible, that Pericles's deſign was to have Athens acknow- 
ledged as miſtreſs and ſovereign of all the other Gre- 
cian cities; and Lacedæmon was far from allowing it 
that honour. A ſecret leven of diſſenſion had, for ſome 
years, began to diſturb the tranquillity of Greece; and 
we ſhall find by the ſequel, that diſguſts augmented con- 
tinually. 


Pericles had acquired orcat fame for the wiſdom with 


troops repoſed the higheſt confidence in him, and when- 
ever they followed him, aſſured themſelves of fucceſs. His 
chief maxim of war was, never to venture a battle unlefs 
he were almoſt certain of victory, and not to laviſh the 
blood of the citizens. He uſed to ſay frequently, that 
were it in his power they ſhould be immortal: that when 


but when once men die, they are loſt for ever. A victory 
that was only the effect of a happy temerity, appeared to 
him as little worthy of praiſe, though it often was much 
admired. | 5 1 | 
ö His expedition into the Thracian Cherſoneſus did 
im 
the Greeks of that country; for he not only 
ſtrengthened the Grecian cities of that peninſula, by the 
colonies of Athenians, which he carried thither, _ 

p ; allo 


which he formed and conducted his enterpriſes. The 


trees were felled they ſhoot to life again in a little time, 


great honour, and was of great advantage to. all 
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alſo ſhut up the iſthmus with a ſtrong wall, with forts at 
proper diſtances from ſea to ſea ; ſecuring by that means 


( a) 


the whole country from the perpetual incurſions Wi wo 
of the Thracians, who were very near neighbours 41 
to it. Re 88 N 4 

He alſo failed with an hundred ſhips round Peloponne- Dot 


| ſus, ſpreading the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he 7 
came, the ſucceſs of which was not once interrupted on Th 
this occaſion. 4 


He advanced. as far as the kingdom of Pontus with nec 
a large, well-manned, and magnificent fleet; and granted re 
the e cities all they thought fit to aſk of him. At P. 
the ſame time he diſplayed to the Barbarian nations in that the 5 
neighbourhood, to their kings and princes, the greatnels Wi 1,0. - 
of the power of the Athenians; and proved to them, by "og 
the ſecurity with which he failed to all parts, that they pct 
poſſeſſed the empire of the ſcas without a rival. of Fu 
z) But ſo conſtant and ſhining a fortune began to dazzle (b) 
the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with the idea of their was © 
power and grandeur, they now- revolved nothing but the pians 
boldeſt and moſt lofty projects. They were for ever talk- the . 
ing of new attempts upon Egypt; of attacking the mari- . 
time provinces of the great king; of carrying their arms this c: 


into Sicily (a fatal and unhappy deſign which at that time 
did not e though it was revived ſoon after; ) and 
to extend-their conqueſt towards Hetruria on one fide, and 
Carthage on the other. Pericles was far from giving in- 
to ſuch idle views, or ſupporting them with his credit and 
approbation. On the, contrary, his whole ſtudy was to 
damp that reſtleſs ardour, and check an ambition which 
no hoe knew either bounds or meaſure. It was his 
opinion that the Athenians ought to employ their forces | 


for the future, only in ſecuring and preſerving their pre- wy Cl 

ſent acquiſitions; and he thought he had gained a great 8 0 

point, in reſtraining the power of the Lacedæmonians, the 4 ner 

reducing of which he always meditated; and this was C Wa: 
Ie 7 in the ſacred war. 5 

particularly ſeen in Pe 9 85 0 an 
| 2) Plat. in Pericl, p. 164. . | Thus ry 
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(a) This name was given to the war Which was 


| raiſed on account of Delphos. 
having entered armed into the country where that temple .__ | 


The Lacedæmonians, 


is ſituated, had diſpoſſeſſed the people of Phocis of the 
ſuperintendence of that temple, and beſtowed it on the 


Delphians. 


with an army, and reſtored the Phocenſes. 

The Eubceans having rebelled at the ſame time, Peri- 
cles. was obliged to march thither with an army. He 
was no fooner arrived there, but news was brought that the 
inhabitants of Megara had taken up arms'; and that the 


the frontiers of Attica. 


As ſoon as they left it, Pericles went thither, 


| Lacedzmonians, headed by Pliſtonax their king, were on 
This obliged him to quit Eu- 
$ boca, and to go with all poſſible expedition to defend his 


country. The Lacedæmonian army being retired, he re- 


turned againſt the rebels, and a 
of Eubcea to the Athenians. 


was concluded between the Athenians and Lacedzmo- 


gain ſubjected all the cities 


(b) After this expedition, a truce for thirty years 


nians. This treaty reſtored things to a tranquillity for 
the preſent: but as it did not deſcend to the root of the 
evil, nor cure the jealouſy and enmity of the two nations, 
this calm was not of long duration. 


SECT. XII. New ſubjeas of contention between the 


two nations, occaſioned by the Athenians laying ſiege to 


Samos ; by their ſuccouring the people of Corcyra, and 


beſieging Potidea. An open rupture enſues. 


(c) 


two cities were conteſtin 
each claimed a right. 


HE Athenians, ſix years after, took up arms 
againſt Samos in favour of Miletus. "Theſe 


for that of Priene, to which 
t is pretended, that Pericles fo- 


mented this war to pleaſe a famous courtezan, of whom 


hucy 


\ 


(a) Plut in Pericl. p. 164. 
d. . . 


he was very fond; her name was Aſpaſia, a 


p. 75. 10d, p- 87. 


native of 


Miletus. 


(5) A. M. 3558, Ant. J. C. 440. 
Th N . le) A. M. 3558, Ant. J. C. 440. 
bad J. 1. P · 757 76. Diod, Ie Il. Pe 88, 89. Plut. in Periel. 
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Miletus. After ſeveral events and battles Pericles beſicged 
the capital of the iſland of Samos. It is ſaid, that this 
Was the firſt time he uſed military engines, as battering. 

rams and tortoiſes, invented by Artemon the engineer, who 
was lame, and therefore was always carried in a chair 
to the batteries, whence he was ſurnamed- Periphoretus, 
'The uſe of theſe machines had been long known in the 
eaſt. The Samians, after ſuſtaining a nine months ſiege, 
ſurrendered ; Pericles raiſcd their walls, diſpoſſeſſed them 
of their ſhips, and demanded immenſe ſums to defray the 
expences of the war. Part of this ſum they paid down; 
agreed to diſburſe the reſt at a certain time, and gave 
hoſtages by way of ſecurity for the payment. | 
Alter the reduction of Samos, Pericles, being returned 
to Athens, buried in a ſplendid manner all who had 
loſt their lives in this war, and pronounced in perſon 
the funeral oration over their graves. This cuſtom, 
which he firſt introduced, was afterwards regularly ob- 
| ſerved. The ſenate of the Areopagus always appointed 
the orator on thefe occaſions. He was choſen ten years 
after for the like ceremony in the beginning of the Pclv- 
ponneſian war. 

0 Pericles, who foreſaw that a rupture would foo 
enſue between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, adviſed 
the former to ſend aid to the people of Corcyra, whom 
the Corinthians had invaded; and to win over to the 
intereſt that ifland, which was ſo very formidable at fea; 
foretelling them, that they would be attacked by the Pele 
ponneſians. The occafion of the quarrel between tit 
people of Corcyra and Corinth, which, gave riſe to that d 
* one of the moſt conſiderable events in tit 
Grecian hiſtory, was as follows. 5 

* Epidamnum, a maritime city of Macedonia among 
the Taulentii, was a colony of Corcyrans, founded bf 
Phalius of Corinth. This city growing in time gen 
large and populous, diviſions arole in it, and the _ 
1 | | peo 
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(r) A, M. 3572. Ant. J. C. 432. | Thucyd. 1. i. P · 17—37. Dad. 
xii, p. 90—93 Plut. in Pericl. p. 167. F 
Fo at * This city was afterwards called Nyrrachium. 
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eged people expelled the molt wealthy inhabitants, who went 
this over to the neighbouring nations, and infeſted them great- 
ing. h with their incurſions. In this extremity they firit had 
who recourſe to the Corcyrans, and being refuſed by them, 
hair they addreſſed the Corinthians, who took them under 
tus. their protection, ſent ſuccours to, and ſettled other inhabi- 
1 the tants in it. But they did not continue lofig unmoleſted 
jege, there, the Corcyrans beſieging it with a large fleet. The 
hem people of Corinth haſtened to its aid, but having been de- 
y the teated at fea, the city . ſurrendered that very day, upon 
wn; condition that the foreigners ſhould be ſlaves, and the 


Corinthians priſoners, till further orders. The Corcy- 
rans erected a trophy, murdered all their pri ſoners except 
the Corinthians, and laid waſte the whole country. | 
The year after the battle the Corinthians raiſed a 


gave 


Irned 
had 


perſonally, or in their allies, Their real deſign was to 
| | {ex 


cron greater army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. 
tom, The people of Corcyra, finding it would be impoſſible 
ob. for them to make head alone againſt ſuch powerful ene- 
jInted mies, ſent to the Athenians to deſire their alliance. The 
yas Wa treaty of peace, concluded between the ſtates of Greece, 
Pcio- left ſuch Grecian cities as had not declared themſelves 
the liberty of joining whom they pleaſed, or of ſtanding 
ſoon neuter. This the Corcyrans had hitherto done; judging 
did ittheir intereſt not to eſpouſe any party, in conſequence of 
hom which they had hitherto been without allies. They now 
then ent for this purpoſe to Athens, which the Corinthians 
it ſea; hcaring, they alſo ſent deputies thither. The affair was 
Pe acbated with great warmth in preſence of the people, 
n the v ho heard the reaſons on both ſides, and it was twice put 
hat 0 to the vote in the aſſembly. The Athenians declared the 
in tit irt time in favour of the Corinthians; but afterwards 
hanging their opinion (doubtleſs on the remonſtrances of 
mom i Pericles) thas received the Corcyrans into their alliance. 
ed by Wi However, they did not go ſo far as to conclude a league 
ee tfenſive and defenſive with them (for they could not declare, 
mmol ar againſt Corinth without breaking at the ſame time 
people ; F' ith all Peloponneſus;) but only agreed to ſuccour each 
neal | other mutually, in caſe they ſhould be attacked, either 
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ſet thoſe two ſtates, very powerful by fea, at variance; 
and after each ſhould have exhauſted the other, by a te- 
dious war, to triumph over the weakeſt : For at that time 
there were but three ſtates in. Greece; who poſleſſed 
powerful fleets; and theſe were Athens, Corinth, and 
Corcyra. They alſo had a deſign on Italy and Sicily, 
which their taking the ifland of Corcyra would very 
much promote, ; 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Cor. 
cyrans and accordingly ſent them ten gallies, but with 
an order for them not to engage the Corinthians, uilets 
they ſhould firlt invade the iſland of Corcyra, or ſome 
other place belonging to their allies: This precaution 
was uſed, in order that the articles of the truce might not 
be infringed. 

But it was very difficult to obey theſe orders. A bat- 
tle was fought between the Corcyrans and the Corinthi- 
ans, near the iſland of Sibotis, oppoſite to Corcyra: It 
was one of the moſt conſiderable, with regard to the 


number of ſhips, that was ever fought between the 
Greeks. The advantage was almoſt. equal on both ſides. 


About the end of the battle, as night was drawing on, 
twenty Athenian gallies came up. The Corcyrans, with 
this re-inforcement, ſailed next day by day-break towards 


the port of Sibotis, whither. the Corinthians had retired, 


to ſee if they would venture a ſecond engagement. How- 
ever, the latter contented themſelves with ſailing away in 
order of battle, without fighting. Both parties erected a 
trophy in the iſland of Sibotis, each aſcribing the victory 
to-hinaſelf. | 115 155 
(e) From this war aroſe another, which occaſioned an 
open rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, and 
afterwards the war of Peloponneſus. Potidæa, a cit) ol 
Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, 
which ſent. magiſtrates thither annually : but it was de- 
endent at that time on Athens, and paid tribute te 
it. The Athenians fearing this city would revolt, and 
prevail with the reſt of the Thracian allies to join them, 
| | commande 


(e) Thucyd. I. i. P. 3542. Diod, I. xii, p. 93» 94. 
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ommanded the inhabitants to demoliſh their walls on. 
the ſide next Pallene; to deliver hoſtages to them as 
ſurcties for their fidelity; and to fend back the magiſtrates 
which Corinth had given them. Demands of fo unjuſt 
a nature only fomented the revolt. ( F) The Potidæans 
declared againſt the Athenians, and ſeveral neighbouring 
cities followed their example. Both Athens and Corinth 
armed and ſent forces thither. The two armies en- 
gaged near Potidæa, and the: of the Athenians had the 
advantage. Alcibiades, who was then very young, and 
Socrates his maſter, ſignaliſed themſelves on this occa- 
ſion. It is ſomething very ſingular, to ſee a philoſopher 
put on his coat of mail; as well as to conſider his bcha- 
There was not a ſoldier: 
in the whole army who ſo reſolutely ſupported all the 
toils and fatigues of the campaign as Socrates. Hunger,. 
thirſt, and cold were enemies he had long accuſtomed 
himſelf to deſpiſe and ſubdue with eaſe. Thrace, the 
ſcene of this expedition, was a frozen region. Whillt 
the other ſoldiers, covered with thick clothes and warm 


furs, lay cloſe in their tents, and. ſcarce ever dared to. ſtir 


out of them; Socrates uſed to come into the open air as 
thin clad as uſual, and bare-footed. His gaiety and wit 
were the life of all tables: and induced others to put the 
glaſs round chearfully, thongh he himſelf never drank wine 
to excels. When the armies engaged, he performed his 
duty to a miracle. Alcibiades having been thrown down 
and wounded, Socrates placed himfelf before him, de- 


| fended him valiantly, and, in fight of the whole army, 


prevented him and his arms from being taken by the ene- 
my. The prize of valour was juſtly due to Socrates ; but 


| as the generals ſeemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, 


on account of his illuſtrious birth, Socrates, who only 
fought for opportunities to inflame him with deſire of true 
glory, contributed more than any other perſon, by the 
noble eulogium he made on his courage, to cauſe the 
crown and complete fuit of armour (which was the prize 
ol valour) to be adjudged to Alcibiades. | 

| | Notwith- 


(J) Flut. in Conviv. p. 219, 220, Plut, in Alcib, p. 194. 
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Notwithſtanding the loſs which the Corinthians had 


ſuſtained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidæa did 
not change their conduct. The city was therefore be— 
ſieged. (g) The Corinthians, fearing' to loſe a place of 
fo much importance, addreſſed their allies in the ltrongeſt 
terms; who, all in conjunction with them, ſent a depu- 
tation to Lacedæmon, to complain of the Athenians, as 
having infringed the articles of peace. The Lacedzmo- 
nians admitted them to audience in one of their ordinary 
allemblies. The people of AEgina, though very much 
diſguſted at the Athenians, did not ſend a deputation 
publickly - thither, for fear of giving umbrage to a re- 
publick to which they were ſubject, but they acted in 
fecret as ſtrenuouſſy as the reſt. The Megarians com- 
plained vehemently againſt the Athenians, that (contrary 
to the law of nations, and 1n prejudice of the. treaty con- 
_ cluded between the Greeks) they had prohibited them, by 
a publick decree, acceſs to their fairs and markets, and ex- 
cluded them from all the ports dependent on them. (+) By 
that decree, according to Plutarchk, the Athenians declared 
an eternal and irreconcileable hatred againſt Meg 
and ordained that all Megarians ſhould be put to death, 
that ſet foot in Athens; and that all the Athenian gene- 
rals, when they took the uſual oath, fhould ſwear &- 
preſsly, that they would ſend a body of ſoldiers twice a 

year, to lay waſte the territories of the Megarenſes. 
The chief Complaints were made by the Corinthia 
ambaſſador, who ſpoke with the utmolt. force and free- 
dom. He repreſented to the Lacedzmonians, that # 
they themſelves never ſwerved from the moſt inyiolable 
integrity, either in publick or private tranſactions, = 
: 0 


| : | A. P 
(g) Thucyd, I. i. p. 43 = 59. (5) Plut. in Pericl. p. 169. 

* 8 to A 7 3 with this action. Hu 
perſons pretended that Pericles had Thucydides, a contemporary 2 
cauſed this decree to be enacted, to and who was very well ac 
revenge the private injury done to with all the tranſactiont of Athets 
Aſpaſia, from whoſe houſe the people does nat ſay a word of 1his aff 
of Megara had carried off two cour- and he is much more worthy 9 *: 
texans; and he cites ſome werſes of lief tban a poet who was 4 profel* 
Ariſtophanes, who, in a comedy enti- flanderer and ſulyriſt. 
ted; Ihe Acharnanians, reproaches . | 
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for that very reaſon, were leſs ſuſpicious of the probity 
of others; and that their own moderation prevented their 
diſcovering the ambition of their enemies: That inſtead 
of flying with inſtant activity, to meet dangers and cala- 
mities, they never attempted to remedy them, till the 
were quite cruſhed by them : That by their indolence 
and ſupineneſs they had given the Athenians an opportu- 
nity of attaining, by inſenſible degrees, their preſent 
height of grandeur and power. That it was quite different 
with regard to the Athenians : “ That this active, vigi- 
ant, and indefatigable people were never at reſt them- 
« ſelves, or would ſuffer any other nation to be ſo. 
*. Employed (ſays he) wholly in their projects, they form 
only ſuch as are of the greateſt and molt intrepid na- 
ture; their deliberations are ſpeedy, and their execu- 
tions the ſame. One enterpriſe ſerves only as a ſtep to 
a ſecond. Whether they are ſucceſsful or unfortunate, 
they turn every thing to their advantage; and never 
« ſtop in their career, or are diſcouraged. But you, who 
are oppreſſed by ſuch formidable enemies, are lulled 
alleep in a fatal tranquillity; and do not reflect, that a 
man who deſires to live calm and eaſy, muſt not only 
forbear injuring others, but alſo not let any ill be done 
to himſelf; and that juſtice conſiſts, not only in for- 
bearing to commit evil ourſelves, but in avenging that 
done to us by others. Shall I be ſo free as to ſay it? 
Your integrity is of too antique a caſt for the preſent 
e ſtate of affairs. It is neceſſary for men in politicks as 
Has well as in all other things, to conform always to 
the times. When a people are at peace, they may 
follow their antient maxims ; but when they are in- 
volved in a variety of difficulties, they muſt try new 
expedients, and ſet every engine at work to extricate 
** themſelves. It was by theſe arts that the Athenians 
have increaſed their power ſo much. Had you imi- 
tated their activity, they would not have diſpoſſeſſed 
* us of Corcyra, and would not now be laying ſiege to 
1 Potidæa. Follow, at leaſt, their example on this 
occaſion, by ſuccouring the Potidæans and the reſt of 
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«© your allies, as your duty obliges you; and do ng 
force your friends and neighbours, by forſaking them, 
to have recourſe, out of deſpair, to other powers.” 
The Athenian ambaſſador, who was come to Sparta 
upon other affairs, and was in the aſſembly, did not 
think it adviſeable to let this ſpeech go unanſwered : But he 
-put the Lacedzmonians in mind of the ſtill recent ſervices 
that the republick, by which he was ſent, had done to 
all Greece, which (he ſaid) merited ſome regard; and 
that therefore-1t ought not to be envied, much leſs ſhould 
endeavours be uſed to leſſen its power. That the Athe- 
nians could not be charged with having uſurped any em- 
pire over Greece; ſince it was merely at the entreaty 
of their allies, and in ſome meaſure with the conſent of 
Sparta, that they had been forced te take the abandoned 
helm: That thoſe who murmured, did it without 
grounds; and only from the averſion which mankind in 
general have to dependence and ſubjection, though of the 
gentleſt and moſt equitable kind : that he exhorted them 
to employ a ſuffcient time in deliberating, before they 


came to a reſolution ; and not involve themſelves and all 


Greece in a war, which would neceſſarily be attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences. That gentle methods 
may be found, for terminating the differences of the 
allies, without breaking at once into open violence. 
However, that the Athenians, in caſe of an invaſion, 
were able to oppoſe force with force; and would prepare 
for a vigorous defence, after having invoked, againl 


Sparta, the deities who take vengeance on thoſe that for- 


{ſwear themſelves, and who violate the faith of treatics. 
The ambaſſadors being withdrawn, and the affair de. 
bated, the majority were for war. But before it paſſed 
into an act, Archidamus hing of Sparta, ſetting himlclt 
above thoſe prejudices which ſo ſtrongly biaſſed the rel. 
and directing his views to futurity, made a ſpeech in 
which he ſet forth the dreadful conſequences of the wal 
they were going to embark in; ſhowed the ſtrength of the 
Athenians ; ee them firſt to try gentle methods, 
which they themſelves had ſeemed to appgove; Je 
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make, in the mean time, the neceſſary preparations for 


carrying on ſo important an enterpriſe, and not to be un- 
der any apprehenſions, that their moderation and delays 


would be branded With the name of cowardice, ſince their 
paſt actions ſecured them from any ſuſpicion of that 


kind. ; 
But, notwithſtanding all theſe wiſe expoſlulations, a 
war was reſolved. The people cauſed the allies to re- 
turn into the aſſembly, and declared to them, that in 
their opinion the Athenians were the aggreſſors; but that it 
would be expedient firſt to aſſemble all who were in the 
alliance, in order that peace or war might be agreed upon 
unanimouſly, This decree of the Lacedæmonians was 
made the fourteenth year of the truce ; and was not ow- 
ing ſo much to the complaints of the allies, as to the jea- 
louſy of the Athenian power, which had already ſubjected 
a conſiderable part of Greece. „ 
(i Accordingly the allies were convened a ſecond time. 
They all gave their votes, in their ſeveral turns, from the 
greatelt city to the leaſt, and war was reſolved by a gene- 


ral conſent. However, as they had not yet made any 


preparations, it was judged adviſeable to begin them im- 
mediately; and while this was doing, in order to gain 
time, and obſerve the neceſſary formalities, to ſend am- 


balladors. to Athens to complain of the violation of the 


treaty. 


he firſt who were ſent thither, reviving an ancient 


complaint, required of the Athenians to expel out of their 
city the deſcendants of thoſe who had prophaned the tem- 
ple of Minerva in the affair of * Cylon. As Pericles was 
of that family by the mother's ſide, the view of the La- 
cedæmonians, in their making this demand, was, either 


{0 procure his baniſhment or leſſen his authority. How- 


, 7 _ ever, 
(i) Thueyd. 1. i. p. 77—84, and 93. 


* This Cylon ſeiſed on the citadel afterwards were taken out by force | 
E 


Athens above an hundred years and cut to pieces, Thoſe who a 
; fore, Theſe who followed him, this murder were declared Wo of 
"ag beſieged In it, and reduced io impiety and ſacrilege, pat, N ſucb 
extreme famine, fled for ſhelter to the baniſhed. owever they were re- 


temple of Minerva, Where they called ſome lite after, 
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336 - HISTORY. OF THE 
ever, it was not complied with. The ſecond ambaſh. 
dors required, that the ſiege of Potidza ſhould be raiſed, 


and the liberty of Ægina reſtored, and above all, that | 


the decree againſt the Megarians ſhould be repealed; de. 
claring, that otherwiſe no accommodation could take 
place. In fine, a third ambaſſador came, who took no 
notice of any of theſe particulars, but only ſaid, that the 
Lacedæmonians were for peace; but that this could ne- 
ver be, except the Athenians ſhould ceaſe to infringe the 
| liberties of Greece. EE > PTS RA 


Secr. XIV. Troubles excited againſt PERICLES. H 
determines the Athenians ta engage in war againſt Ile 
Lacedæmonians. | 


(&) JYERICLES oppoſed all theſe demands with 
| great vigour, and eſpecially that relating to the 
Megarians. He had great credit in Athens, and at the 
ſame time had many enemies. Not daring to attack him 
at firſt in perſon, they cited his moſt intimate friends, 
and thoſe for whom he had the greateſt eſteem, as Phidias, 
Aſpaſia, and Anaxagoras, before the people, and their 


deſign in this was to found how the people ſtood affected 


towards Pericles himſelf. | 3 
Phidias was accuſed of having embezzled conſiderable 
ſums in the caſting the ſtatue of Minerva, which was his 
maſter- piece. The proſecution having been carried on 
with the uſual forms, before the aſſembly of the people, 
not a ſingle proof of Phidias's pretended embezzlement 
appeared: For that artiſt, from beginning that ſtatue, had, 
by Pericles's advice contrived the workmanſhip of the 
gold, in ſuch a manner, that all of it might be taken off 
and weighed ; which accordingly Pericles bid the infor- 
mers do in preſence of all the ſpectators. But Phidis 
had witneſſes againſt him, the truth of whoſe evidence 
he could neither diſpute nor ſilence ; theſe were the fame 
and beauty of his works, the ever-exiſting cauſes of the 
envy. which attacked him. The circumſtance mw 
(4) Flut. in Pericl. p. 168, 169, 
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* they could leaſt forgive in him was, his having repreſented 
to the life (in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on: the 
ſhield of the goddeſs) his own perſon, and that of Peri- 
cics (V: And, by an imperceptible art, he had ſo blended 
and incorporated theſe figures with the whole work, that 
it was impollible to eraſe them, without disfiguring and 
taking to pieces the whole ſtatue. Phidias was therefore 
dragged to priſon, where he came to his end, either by 
the common courſe of nature, or by poiſon. Other 
authors ſay, that he was only baniſhed, and that after his 
exile he made the famous ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia. 
It is not poſlible to excuſe, in any manner, the ingratitude 
of the Athenians, in thus making a priſon or death the 
reward of a maſter.piece of art; nor their exceſſive 
rigour, in puniſhing, as a capital crime, an action that 
appears innocent in itſelf; or which, to make the 
worlt of it, was a vanity very pardonable in ſo great an 
Arti. | 
Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus in Aſia, had ſettled in 
Athens, where the was become very famous not fo much 
for the charms of her perſon as for her vivacity and ſoli- 
dity of wit, and her great knowledge. All the illu- 
ſtrious men in the city thought it an honour to frequent 
ber houſe. () Socrates himſelf uſed to viſit her conſtantly ; 
and was not aſhamed to paſs for her pupil, and to own 
that he had learnt rhetorick from her. Pericles declared 
alſo, that he was obliged to Aſpaſia for his eloquence, 
which ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed him in Athens; and that 
it was from her converſation he had imbibed the principles 
0: the art of policy, for ſhe was exceedingly well verſed 
in the maxims of government. Their intimacy was 
oiving to [till ttronger motives. Pericles did not love his 
Wie, he reſigned her very freely to another man, and 
ſupplied her place with Alpaſia, whom he loved paſſion- 
acly, though her reputation was more than ſuſpicious. 
ſpaſia was therefore accuſed of impicty, and a diſſoluie 
conduct; and it was with the utmoſt dilliculty that Peri- 
cles layed her, by his intreaties and by the compaſſion he 
6 Ariſtot. in r gat. de mand. 5. 613. (, Plut. in Meuez. p. 235. 
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had raifed in the judges, by ſhedding abundance of tears 


whilſt her cauſe was pleading, a behaviour little conſiſtent re 
with the dignity of his character, and the rank of ſupreme AA 
head of the moſt powerful ſtate of Greece. 9 
A decree had paſſed, by which informations were or. 5 
dered to be taken out againſt all ſuch * perſons as denied reel 
what was aſcribed to the miniſtry of the gods; or thoſe poſe 
philoſophers and others who taught preternatural things, ponn 
and the motions of the heavens, doctrines on this occaſion long 
conſidered injurious to the eſtabliſhed religion. The al 
ſcope and aim of this decree was, to make Pericles ſuſ- powe 
pected with regard to theſe matters, becauſe Anaxagoras os 
had been his maſter. 'This-philoſopher taught, that one into | 
only intelligence had modified the chaos, and diſpoſed the his g 
univerſe in the beautiful order in which we now ſee it; (n) 
which tended directly to depreciate the gods of the pagan the co 
ſyſtem. Pericles, thinkigg it would be impoſſible for him it wer 
to ſave his. life, ſent him out of the city to a place of ſully, 
fafety. _ | | 3 on hir 
he enemies of Pericles ſeeing that the people ap- occaſic 
proved and received with pleaſure all theſe accuſations, not on 
they impeached that great man himſelf, and charged him but to 
with embezzling the publick monies during his admini- ordina; 
ſtration. A decree was made, by which Pericles was ep 
obliged to give in immediately his accompts ; was to be all reſp 
tried for oppreſſion and rapine; the cauſe to be ad- nages, 
jucdged by fifteen hundred judges. Pericles had no real caue a ſpir 
pl fear, becauſe in the adminiſtration of the publick affairs ſcribe 
his conduct had always been irreproachable, eſpecially on ever {; 
the ſide of intereſt : He could not however but be under vhen t! 
ſome apprehenſions from the ill-will of the people, when onſidet 
he conſidered their great levity and inconſtancy. One day tin the 
when Alcibiades (then very young) went to vifit Pericles, Ie app 
| he was told that he was not to be {poke with, becauſe of pread « 
| | & ſome D Furt 
| _ K Vherea 

7 Cera, n No l ment of the un | 
= . rays a} * 4 3 2 15 2 . Boro that jon ave cor 
Ana xagoras teaching that the divine plurality of geds, their powers Ons.of 


* . 0 ef 
intelligence alone gave à regular mo- all the peculiar function: which as 
tion to all the parts ef nature and pre- aſcribed to them, | 
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's ſome affairs of great conſequence in which he was en- 
gaged. Alcibiades enquiring what theſe mighty affairs 
were, was anſwered, that Pericles was preparing to give 
in his accompts. He ought rather, ſays Alcibiades, nt 
give theman: And indecd this was what Pericles at laſt 


ed reſolved. To allay the ſtorm, he made a reſolution to op- 
le poſe the inclination the people diſcovered for the Pelo- 
8, ponneſian war no longer, preparations for which had been 
5 long carrying on, firmly perſuaded that this would filence 
: C all complaints againſt him; that envy would yield to a more 
ul- powerful motive; and that the citizens, when in ſuch 
"ras imminent danger, would not fail of throwing themſelves | 
r into his arms, and ſubmit implicitly to his conduct, from 
bus his great power and exalted reputation. 
9 (2) This is what ſome hiſtorians have related; and | 
60 the comick oets, in the life-time, and under the eye as 
4 it were, of Pericles, ſpread ſuch a report in publick, to 
ce 0 ſully, if poſſible, his reputation and merit which drew up- 
+ on _ the envy and enmity of many. Plutarch, on this 
& 15 occa makes a reflection which may be of great ſervice 
f , * on y * thoſe in the adminiſtration of publick affairs, 
*r. 8 all ſorts of perſons, as well as of advantage in the 
* 8 commerce of life. He thinks it ſtrange, when 
. 2 good in themſelves, and manifeſtly laudable in 
- . Ml... . 0 0 Fen men, purely to diſcredit illuſtrious perſo- 
eue S P 2 to dive into their hearts; and from 
2 N 4 the vileſt and moſt abject malice, ſhould 
kr _ uc bak and intentions to them, as they poſſibly 
wow 2 much as imagined. He, on the contrary, wiſhes, 
oy 85 . is obſcure, and the ſame action may be 
bo wn . 5 in different lights, that men would always view 
e e moſt favourable, and incline to judge candidly of it. 
ericles, He applies this maxim to the reports which [ 
-aule 0 pread concerning Pericles, as ö 
E g Pericles, as the tomenter of the Pelo- 
| en Flex ny from private views of intereſt: 
f the wi Ai © oe NE tenor, of. his palt conduct ought to 
2 »\Avinced every body, that it was wholly from rea- 


ons of ſtate, and for the good of the publick, that he at 
Q 2 laſt 


{n) Plut. de Herod. malign, p. 855 856. 
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laſt acquieſced in an opinion, Which he hitherto thought 55 5 
it incumbent on him to oppole. 
fo) Whilſt this affair was carrying on at Athens, the 
Lacedzmonians ſent ſeveral embaflies thither, one after IR 
another, to make the various demands above mentioned, 5 
At lait the affair was debated in the aſſembly of the pco- ok | 
le, and it was reſolved they ſhould firſt deliberate upon Tg 
all the articles, before they gave a poſitive anſwer. Opi- 1 
nions, as is uſual in theſe caſes, were divided; and ſome 1 
were ſor aboliſhing the decree enacted againſt Megara, AP 
which ſeemed the chief obſtacle to the peace. 3 
Pericles ſpoke on this occaſion with the utmoſt force of 8 
eloquence, which. his view to the publick welfare, and 96 
the honour of his country, rendered more vehement and 758 
triumphant than it had ever appeared before. He ſhowed, their 
in tbe firſt place, that the decree relating to Megara, on r 
which the greateſt ſtreſs was laid, Was not of ſo little con- 


PAR 
OF 


brou; 


ſequence as they imagined : That the demand made by WW 1:4 
the Lacedæmonians on that head, was merely to ſound chow 
the diſpoſition of the Athenians, and to try whether it the 6 
would be poſlible to frighten them out of their delign; that 
that ſhould they recede on this occaſion, it would betray In e 
fear and weakneſs : that the affair was of no leſs 1mpor- 8 
tance than the giving up to the Lacedzmonians the em- of th 
pire which the Athenians had poſſeſſed during ſo mary gold, 
years, by their courage and reſolution: that ſhould the whic 
Athenians ſubmit on this occaſion, the Lacedzxmonians 1 


would immediately preſcribe new laws to them, as toa more 
ople ſeiſed with dread ; whereas, if they made a vige- they 


Tous reſiſtance, their opponents would be obliged to the fl 
treat them, at leaſt, on the foot of equals: That vit he's 
regard to the preſent matters in diſpute, arbiters might be count 
choſen, in order to adjuſt them in an amicable way; ſuper 

but that it did not become the Lacedzmonians to com- waſte 
mand the Athenians in a magiſterial way, to quit Pol. their 
dæa, to free Egina, and revoke the decree relating b men 
Megara: "That ſuch imperious behaviour was rel! their 
contrary to the ireaty, which declared in expreſs tems 


| Tua 
(% Thucyd. I. i. po 93—99. Diod. Xii. p. 95—97. 
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7 hat ſhould any diſputes ariſe among the allies, they ſhould.- 
be decided by parifick * methods, AND WITHOUT ANY 


PARTY'S BEING OBLIGED TQ GIVE UP ANY PART 


OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED : that the ſureſt way to 
prevent, a government from being cternally conteſting 
about its poſſeſſions is to take up arms, and diſpute us 
rights fword in hand: That the Athenians had jult reaſon 


to bulieve they would gain their cauſe this way; and to 


ehe them a ſtronger idea of this truth, he ſet before them 
in the moſt pompous light the preſent flate of Athens, 
giving a very particular account of its treaſures, revenues, 
icets, land as well as fea-forces, and thoſe of its allies ; 
contraſting theſe ſeveral things with the poverty of the- 
Lacedcmonians, who (he faid) had no money, which is 
the tinews of war, not to mention the poor condition of 
their navy, on which they moſt depended. (p) And, in- 
deed, it appeared by the treaſury, that the Athenians had 
brought from Delos to their city nine thouſand fix hun- 
dred talents, which amount to above twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The annual contributions of 
the allies amounted to four hundred and ſixty talents, 
that 1s, to near fourteen hundred thouſand French livres, 
In caſes of neceſſity, the Athenians would find infinite 
reſources from the ornaments of the temples, ſince thoſe 
of the ſtatue of Minerva only amounted to fifty talents of - 
gold, that is, fifteen hundred thouſand French livres, 
which might be taken from the ſtatue without ſpoiling 
it in any manner, and be afterwards fixed on again in 
more aufpicious times. With regard to the land forces, 
they amounted to very near thirty thouſand men, and 
the fleet conſiſted of three hundred gallies. Above all, 
he adviſed them not to venture a 2 5 in their own. 
country againſt the Peloponneſians, whoſe troops were 
ſuperior in number to theirs ; not to regard the laying 
waſte of their lands, as they might eaſily be reſtored to 
their former condition; but to conſider the loſs of their 
men as highly important, becauſe irretrievable ; to make 
their whole policy conſiſt in defending their city, and pre- 
| 35 8 ſerving. 
(4) Diod. 1, Xii. p. 96, 97. . | 
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{erving the empire of the ſea, which would certainly one 0 
day give them the ſuperiority over their enemies. He Majc 
laid down the plan for carrying on the war, not fora ⁵ or It 
lingle campaign, but during the whole time it might laſt; . 
and enumerated the evils they had to fear, if they deviated SECT 
trom that ſyſtem. Pericles, after adding other conlidera- 1 8 


tions, taken from the genius or character, and the inter- 
nal government of the two republicks ; the one uncertain 
and fluQuating in its deliberations, and rendered {|! 
ſlower in the execution, from 1ts being obliged to wait 
for the conſent of its allies; the other ſpeedy, deterul— 
nate, independent, and miltrets of its 8 which 
is no indifferent circumſtance with regard to the ſuccels 
of enterpriſes : Pericles, I ſay, concluded his ſpeech, and 
gave his opinion as follows:“ We have no more to do 
« but to diſmiſs the ambaſſadors, and to give them this 
« anſwer, that we permit thoſe of Megara to trade with 
« Athens, upon condition that the Lacedzmonians do 
© not Prohibit either us or our allies to trade with them, 
« With regard to the cities. of Greece, we ſhall leave 
«© thoſe free who were ſo at the time of our agreement, 


_preva 
peop! 
three 
two t 
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the ( 
with 
anſw 
nians 


had t 
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« provided they ſhall do the ſame with regard to thoſe (A0 

1 dependent on them. We do not refuſe to ſubmit the on th 
% deciſion of our differences to arbitration, and will not . 

« commit the firſt hoſtilities: However, in caſe of being He h 

« attacked, we ſhall make a vigorous defence.“ Hipp 

The ambaſſadors were anſwered as Pericles had dic- Nell 

tated. They returned home, and never came again to a + 

Athens; ſoon after which the Peloponneſian war broke pocra 

out. | | | 7 | and x 

7 IRR again 

8 1 battle 

N C HAP. II. name 

| | | . Syrac 

Tran ſuctions of the Greeks in Sicily and Italy. on ſe 

| | inde ace t 

Gela 


\ S the Peloponneſian war is a great event of con. 
A derable duration, before I enter upon the hiſtory 0] 


» 0 p A g l 
it, it may be proper to relate, in few words, the mo 
£16 f PO. 3 conſiderable 


(7 
(r)1 
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ne conſiderable tranſactions which had happened in Gracia 
He Major, to the time we now ſpeak of, whether in Sicily 
r a or Italy. 

ſt ; ; | | 1995 

ted Srcr. I. The Carthaginians are defeated in Sicily. 
1 THERON, Tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign f GELON 
ter- in Syracuſe, and his t brothers. Liverty is reſtored. 
nin J. GELON.- 

the IE have ſeen that (4) Xerxes, whoſe project tended to 
7 no lets than the total extirpation of the Greeks, had 
nch prevailed with the Carthaginians to make war againſt the 
cel people of Sicily. They landed in it an army of above 
and three hundred thouſand men, and ſent thither a fleet of 
0 do two thouſand ſhips, and upwards of three thoufaud ſmall 
this vellels for the baggage, &c. Hamilcar, the ableſt of 
with the Carthaginian generals at that time, was charged 
5 do with this expedition. However, the ſucceſs was not 
8585 anſwerable to theſe mighty preparations; tlie Carthagi- 
cave nians were entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that time 
Jelly had the chief authority in Syracuſe. 

hoſe (r) This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, ſituated 
12 on the ſouthern coaſt between Agrigentum and Came- 


rina, called Gelas, whence perhaps he received his name. 
Ile had ſignaliſed himſelf very much in the wars which 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried on againſt the 
dic. raeiglibouring powers, moſt of whom he ſubdued, and 
was very near taking Syracuſe. After the death of Hip- 
pocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of defending the rights 
and polleſſions of the tyrant's children, took up arms 
— MS 22unlt his own citizens, and having overcome them in a 
battle, poſſeſſed himſelf of the government in his own 
name. Some time after he made himſelf maſter alſo of 
Syracuſe, by the aſſiſtance of ſome exiles whom he had 
cauſed to return into it, and who had engaged the popu- 


. lace to open the gates of that dy to him. He then gave 
4 Gela to Hiero his brother, and applied himſelf wholly 
: 5 C 
mal (7) A.) TS | 

7 A.M. l 20. A t. » 6. 0 D d. 1. 0 0 Fe * 5 
crabl (r) Her, 1, i, Tit. 0 a f e 8 2 
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in extending the limits of the territory of Syracuſe, and 
ſoon rendered himſelf very powerful. We may form 
judgement of this * from the army which he offered the 
Grecian amballadors who came to deſire his aid again 
the king of Perſia; and by his demand of being appointed 
gencraliſſimo of all their forces, which, however they 
refuſed. Thefear he was in at that time of being ſoon 
invaded by the Carthaginians, was the chief occaſion g 
his not ſuccouring the Greeks. He was extremely fo- 
litical in his conduct; and when news was brought him 
of Xerxes's having croſſed the Helleſpont, he ſent a traily 
perſon with rich prefents, with orders for him to wait the 
iſſue of the firſt battle, and in caſe Xerxes thould be vic- 
torious, to pay homage to him in his name, other ie 
to bring back the money. I now return to the Cartha- 
ginians. | . 3 
They were landed in Sicily at the earneſt ſollicitation 

of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but dethroncd 
by Theron, another tyrant, who r at Agrigentum. 
The family of the latter was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
of all Greece, being deſcended in a direct line from 
Cadmus. He married into the family which at that time 
ruled at Syracuſe, and which conſiſted of four brothers, 
Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thraſybulus. He married 

his daughter to the firſt, and himſelf married the daughter 

of the third. 3 33 og 

Hamilcar, having landed at Panormus, began by 

laying ſiege to Himera, Gelon haſtened with a great 
army to the ſuccour of his father-in-law ; when uniting 
they defeated the Carthaginians. This was perhaps the 
molt complete victory ever gained.  _. 

The battle was fought the ſame day with that of 
+ Thermopylz, the circumſtances of which I have fe. 


lated 


He promiſed to furniſh two hun- which they would not have done gin | 
gred Hips, and thirty thouſand men. the battle of Salamin, that " fo 


Heredoius ſays, that this battle their courage ſo much, tha 
Fg fought rt a day with that this battle, „ themſerve 
of Salamin, which does not appear ſtrong enough to reſiſt their _— 

o probable. For the Greeks, in- and to put an end 10 the ws 
- "formed of Gelon's ſucceſſes, intreated their own advantage, without 
25 to ſuccour them againſt Xerxes, aſſiſtance of any other power, 
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lated in the (s) hiſtory of the Carthaginians. One re- 


markable circumſtance in the conditions of the peace, 
which Gelon preſcribed' the conquered, was, that they 
ſhould ceaſe to ſacrifice their children to the god Saturn; 
which ſhews, at the ſame time, the cruelty of the Cartha- 
ginians, and the piety of Gelon. 5 

The ſpoils won on this occaſion were of immenſe 
value. Gelon allotted the greateſt part of them for the 
ornament of the temples in Syracuſe. They alſo took. 
an incredible number of by xg Theſe. he ſhared 
with the utmoſt equity with his: allies, who employed. 
them, after putting irons on their feet, in cultivating their 
lands, and in building magnificent edifices, as well for 
the ornament as the utility of the cities.. Several of the 
3 of Agrigentum had each five hundred for his own 

. e 

(0) Gelon, after ſo glorious a victory, ſo far from grow- 
ing more proud and haughty, behaved with greater affabi- 
lity and humanity than ever towards the citizens and his 


the aſſembly of the. Syracuſans, who. were ordered to 
come armed into. it. However, he himſelf came unarmed: 
thither: declared to the aſſembly, every ſtep» of his con- 
duct; the uſes to which, he had applied the ſeveral ſums- 
which he had been entruſted, and in what manner he had: 
employed his authority; adding, that if they had any com- 
plaints to make againit him, his perſon and life were at. 
their diſpoſal. All the people, {truck with ſa unexpected 
a Ipcech, and ſtill more with the unuſual confidence he re- 
potcd in them, anſwered by acclamations of joy, praiſe, 
and gratitude ; and immediately, with one conſent, in- 
velicd him with the ſupreme. authority, and the title of 
king. () And to preſerve to the lateſt poſterity the re 
membrance of Gelon's memorable action, who had come: 
into the aſſembly, and put his life into the hands of the Sy— 
racuſans, oy erected a ſtatue in honour of him, wherein 

ſented in the ordinary habit of a citizen, un 
3 _.__ girdedb 


(s) Vol, I. Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 4.) A. M. 352 „Ant. I. C. 358 
0 Flut. in Timol. p. 247. Allan. J. xii, C 37, 15 a 8 
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girded, and unarmed. This ſtatue met afterwards with 
a = ſingular fate, and worthy of the motives which had 
occaſioned its ſetting up. imoleon above a hundred 
and thirty years after, having reſtored the Syracuſans to 
their liberty, thought it adviſable, in order to eraſe from 
it all traces of tyrannical government, and. at the ſame 
time to aſſiſt the wants of the people, to ſell publickly all 
the ſtatues of thoſe princes and tyrants who had governed 
it till that time. But, firſt, he brought them to a trial, as 
ſo many criminals; hearing the depotitions and witneſſes 
upon each of them. They all were condemned  unani- 
mouſly, the ſtatue of Gelon only accepted, which found 
an eloquent advocate and defender in the warm and ſincete 
gratitude which the citizens retained for that great 
man, whoſe virtue they revered as if he had been {vl 
alive. 

The Syracuſans had no cauſe to repent their having 
entruſted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. 
This did not add to his known zeal for their intereſts, but 
only enabled him to do them more important ſervices. 
(x) For, by a change till then unheard of, and of which 
* Tacitus found no example except in Veſpaſian, he was 
the firſt man whom the ſovereignty made the better man. 
He made upwards of ten thouſand foreigners, who had 
ferved under him, denizens. His views were, to people 
the capital, to increafe the power of the ſtate, to reward 
the ſervices of his brave and faithful ſoldiers; and to at- 
tach them more ſtrongly to Syracuſe, from the ſenſe of the 
_ advantageous ſettlement they had obtained in being incer- 

porated with the citizens. 1985 $f COT 
0) He was particularly famous for his inviolable ſi- 
cerity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements; a quality 
very eſſential to a prince, the only one capable of gaining 
him the love and confidence of his ſubjects and of foreign- 
ers, and which therefore ought to be conſidered as the ba- 
ſis of all juſt policy and good government. Having «- 
cation for money to carry on an expedition he —_— 
; v4 | | IS 

{x} Diod, 1. xi. p. 55: (9) Plut. in Apophth. p, 175. 
Solus omnium ants ſe principum in melius mutatus eſt, TI... l. is e. c 
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(this, very probably, was before he had triumphed over the 
ad Carthaginians) he addreſſed the people, in order to obtain 
ed a contribution from them; but finding the Syracuſans 
10 unwilling to be at that expenſe, he told them, that he 
m alked nothing but a loan, and that he would engage to- 
me repay it as ſoon as the war ſhould be over. The money 
all was advanced, and repaid punctually at the promiſed time. 
ned How happy . is that government where ſuch Jes and 
28 equity are exerciſed; and how miſtaken are thoſe minifters 
les and princes who violate them in the leaſt! 

i- (z) One of the chief objects of his attention, and in 
und which his ſucceſſor imitated him, was to make the culti- 
ere vation of the lands be conſidered as an honourable employ- 
reat ment. It is well known how fruitful Sicily was in corn; 
fil and the immenſe revenues which might be produced from 
ſo rich a ſoil when induſtriouſſy cultivated. He ani- 
ing mated the huſbandman by his preſence, and delighted 
ity. lometimes in appearing at their head, in the ſame man- 
but ner as on other, occaſions he had marched at the head of. 
ces. armies. His intention, ſays Plutarch, was not merely: 
nich to make the country rich and fruitful, but alſo to exerciſe 
was bis ſubjects, to acc uſtom and inure them to toils, and by: 
nan. chat means to preſerve them from a thouſand diſorders, 
had which inevitably follow a ſoft and indolent life. There: 
ople re few maxims (in point of policy) on which the an- 
ward WA <ients have inſiſted more ſtrongly, than on that relating, 
0 at- WS © the cultivation of their lands; a manifeſt proof of their 
' the WG great wiſdom, and the profound knowledge they had of 
cor- hat conſtitutes the ſtrength and ſolid happineſs. of a 
| fte. (a) Xenophon, in a dialogue, the ſubject of which 
fin is government, entitled Hiero, ſhows the great advan- 
uli tage it would be to a ſtate, were the king ſtudious to. 
ining reward thoſe who ſhould excel in huſbandry, and what- 
eign- ever relates to the cultivation of lands. He ſays the ſame 
e ba- of war, of trade, and of all the arts: on which occaſion, 
x OC tu honours were paid to all thoſe who. ſhould diſtinguiſh 
tated themſelves in them, it would give univerſal life and mo- 
(thus on; would excite a noble and laudable emulation, 
e. $0 | 3 3 


(=) Flut. in Apoththegn, p. 275, (a) Ibidap. 976, 917+ 
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among the citizens, and give riſe to a thouſand inven. 
tions for the improvement of thofe arts. | 
Tt does not appear that Gelon had been educated in 
the ſame manner as the children of the rich among the 
Greeks, who are taught muſick and the art of playing on 
Inſtruments very carefully. Poſſibly this was becauſe df 
his mean birth, or rather was owing to the little value he 
ſet on thoſe kind of exerciſes. (5) One day at an enter. 
tainment, when, according to the ufual cuſtom, a lyre 
was preſented to each of the gueſts : when it was Gelon' 
turn, inſtead of touching the inſtrument as the reſt had 


done, he cauſed his horfe to be brought, mounted hin 


with wonderful agility and grace, and fhowed that he 
had learnt a nobler exercife than playing on the lyre. 
(c) From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
the ſeveral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and 

__  Syracule was particularly happy in its tranquility, under 
the avſpicious government of Glen, He was not born 
at Syracuſe, and yet all the inhabitants of that city, 
though ſo extremely jealous of - their liberty, had forced 
him in a manner to be their king. Though an alien, 
the ſupreme power went in ſearch of him, not courted 
with any art or inducement but thoſe of merit. Gelon 
was thoroughly acquainted with all the duties of the regal 
office, as well as its great weight; and he accepted it 
with no other view but the good of his people. He 
thought himſelf only king for the defence of the ſlate, 
to preſerve the good order of ſociety, to protect inno- 
cence and juſtice, and to exhibit to all his ſubjects, in 
his ſimple, modeſt, active,; and regular life, a pattern of 
every civil virtue. The whole royalty that he aſſumed 
was the toils and cares of it, a zeal for the publick wel- 
fare, and the ſweet ſatisfaction which reſults from 
making millions happy.by his cares : In a word, he con- 
ſidered the fovereignty as an obligation, and a means 00 
procure the felicity of a greater number of men. He 
baniſhed from it pomp, oſtentation, licentiouſneſs, and 
| impunity fox crimes. He did not affect the appearance 
| | 01 * 


(5) Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. (e) Diod. I. xi. p. 29, 30. 
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of reigning, but contented himſelf with making the laws 
reign. He never made his 1nferiors feel that he was their 
maſter, but only inculcated to them that both himſelf 
and they ought to ſubmit to reaſon and juſtice. To induce 
their obedience, he imployed no other methods but per- 
ſuaſion and a good example, which are the weapons of 
virtue, and alone produce a ſincere and uninterrupted obe- 
dience. „ 6 > 
A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his ſub- 
jects, a reputation equally diffuſed within and without 
his kingdom ; thefe were the fruits'of that wiſdom which 
he retained on the throne to the laſt gaſp. His reign was 
ſhort, and only juſt ſhowed him in a manner to Sicily, 
to exhibit in his perſon and example of a great, good, 
and true king. He left the world alter having reigned 
only ſeven years, to the infinite regret of all his ſubjects. 
Every family imagined itſelf deprived of its beſt friend, 
its protector and father. The people erected, in the 
place where his wife Demarata had been buried, a fplen- 
did mauſoleum, ſurrounded with nine towers of a ſur- 
priſing height and maꝑnificence; and decreed thoſe ho- 
nours to him, which were then paid to the demi-gods or 
heroes. The Carthaginians afterwards demoliſhed the 
mauſoleum, and Agathocles the towers: But, ſays the 
hiſtorian, neither violence, envy, nor time, which deſtroys. 
all groiler things, could deſtroy the glory of his name, or 
aboliſh the memory of his exalted virtues. and noble ac- 
tions, which love and gratitude had engraved in the hearts 
of the Sicilians. N : 


' HE. Hitro. e 

(%) After Gelon's death, the ſceptre continued near 
twelve years in his family. He was ſucceeded by Hiero, 
His eldeſt brother. 5 25 33 
It will be neceſſary for us, in order to reconcile the 
authors who have writ on this prince, ſome of whom 
declare him to have been a good king, and others a de- 
citable tyrant; it will be neceſſary, I fay, to diſtinguiſh 

the 


(4) A. M. 3532, Ant. J. C. 42. 
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the periods. It is very probable that Hiero, dazzled in 
the begipning of his reign, by the glitter of ſovereign 
power, and corrupted by the flattery of his courtiers, 
ſtudiouſly endeavoured to deviate from that path which 
his predeceſſor had pofnted out to him, and in which he 
had found himſelf fo happy. 
le) This young prince was avaricious, headſtrong, un- 
juſt, and ſtudious of nothing but the gratification of his 
paſſions, without ever endeavouring to acquire the eſteem 
and affection of the people; who, on the other ſide, had 
the utmoſt averſion for a prince, whom they looked upon 


as a tyrant over them, rather than as a king; and no- 


thing but the veneration they had for Gelon's memory 
prevented them from breaking out. | 5 
(/) Some time after he had aſcended the throne, he 
had violent ſuſpicions of Polyzelus, his brother, whoſe 
r 1 credit among the citizens made him fear that he 
ad a deſign. to depoſe him. However, in order to rid 
bhimſelf without noiſe of an enemy whom he fancied very 
dangerous, he reſolved to put him at the head of ſome 
forces he was going to ſend to the ſuccour of the Sibaritz 
againſt the Crotonienſes, hoping that he would periſh in 
the expedition. His brother's refuſal fo accept this com- 
mand, made him the more violent againſt him. The- 
ron, who had married Polyzelus's daughter, joined with 
his father-in-law. This gave riſe to great differences of 
long duration between the kings of Syracuſe and Agri- 
entum; however, they at laſt were reconciled by the 
wiſe mediation of (g) Simonides the p6et ; and to make 
their reconciliation laſting, they cemented it by a new alli- 
ance, Hiero marrying 'Theron's ſiſter ; after which the two 
kings always lived in good intelligence with each other. 
(3) At firſt, an infirm ſtate of health, which was 1n- 
_ creaſed by repeated illneſſes, gave Hiero an opportunity 
of thinking ſeriouſly ; after which he reſolved to ſend for 
men of learning, who might converſe agreeably with 
him, and Faith him with uſeful inſtructions. 1 cn 
OT A. Vl erg wo 
e) Diod. I. Mi. p. 17. ”) Ibid, J, xi; p. 36. 8 Scho! 38 
Pi, (>) Aba. I, iv. o. 4 mn 1 OT” 
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moſt famous poets of the age came to his court, as Simo- 
nides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus ; and it is 
afirmed, that their delightful converſation did not a little. 
contribute to ſoften the cruel and ſavage diſpoſition of 
Hierro. 5 5 
(i) Plutarch relates a noble ſaying of his, which 
ſhews an excellent diſpoſition in a prince. He de- 
clared, that his palace and his ears ſhould be always 
open to every man who would tell him truth, and that 
without diſguiſe or reſerve. 8 
The poets above-mentioned excelled not only in 
oetry, but were alſo poſſeſſed of a great fund of 
Line and conſidered and conſulted as the ſages of 
their times. This is what Cicero * ſays particularly of 
Simonides. He had a great afcendant over the king ; 
and the only uſe he made of it was, to incline him to 
virtue. 0 
( They often uſed to converſe on philoſophical 
ſubjects. 1 obſerved on another oocaſion, that Hiero,. 
in one of theſe converſations, aſked Simonides his 
opinion with regard to the nature and attributes of the 
Deity. The latter deſired one day's time to conſider 
of it; the next day he aſked two, and went on increaſ- 
ing in the ſame proportion. The prince preſſing him 
to give his reaſons for theſe delays: he confeſſed that 
the ſubject was above his comprehenſion, and that 
Be more he reflected, the more obſcure it appeared to 
im. | 
Xenophon has left an excellent treatiſe on the art of 
governing well, entitled Hiero, and writ by way of dia- 
logue between this prince and Simonides. Hiero under- 
takes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings are not 
ſo happy as is generally imagined. Among the great 
number of proofs alledged by him, he inſiſts chiefly on 
their vaſt unhappinefs in being deprived of the greateſt 
comfort and bleſſing in this lite, viz. the enjoyment of 
| 5 8 | 55 à true 
(i) In Apophth. p. 1756 . ) Cic. 1, i. de Nat. Deor, n. 60, 


— 


Simonides non poeta ſolum tus, ſapienſque traditur. Lib. i. de 
luavis, verum etiam cæteroqui doc - Nats Deor, u. 60. | 


* 
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a true fr end, to whoſe boſom they may ſafely confide 
their ſecrets and afflictions; who may ſhare with them 
in their joy and forrow ; in a word, a ſecond ſelf, who 
may form but one heart, one foul with them. Simonides 
on the other ſide, lays down admirable maxims with re- 
fpect to the well governing of a kingdom. He repreſent 
to him, that a king is not fo for himſelf, but for 
others: That his grandeur conſiſts, not in building mag- 
nificent palaces, Br his own reſidence, but in erecting 
temples, and fortifying and embelliſhing cities: That it is 
his glory, not that his people ſhould fear but be afraid for 
him: That a truly royal care is, not to enter the liſt; 
with the firſt comer at Olympick games (for the princes 


of that age were paſſionately fond of them and eſpecially 


Hiero *) but to contend with the neighbouring kings, 
who ſhould ſucceed beſt in diffuſing wealth and abundance 


throughout his dominions, and in endeavouring to form 


the felicity of his people. 

Nevertheleſs another poet (Pindar) praiſes Hiero ſor 
the victory he had won in the horſe-race. * This prince 
4 (ſays he, in his ode) who governs with equity the 
inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has gathered the fairelt 
% flower in the garden of virtue. He takes a noble de- 
light in the moſt exquiſite performances of poetry and 
* mufick. He loves melodious airs, ſuch as it is cul- 
*« tomary for us to play, at the banquets given us by our 
0 deareſt friends. Rouſe then thyſelf, take thy lyre, and 

« raiſe it to the Dorick pitch. If thou feeleſt thyſelf am- 
% mated by a glorious fire in favour of + Pifa and Pha- 
c renice; if they have waked the fweeteſt tranſports in 
« thy breaſt, when that generous courſer {without being 
% quickened by the ſpur) flew along the banks of tlie 

Ae, and carried his royal rider to glorious victory: 

2 = £ . „ O ling 

* [tis ſaid that Themiftocles, fee» did honour to the Athenian general. 
ing lim arrive at the Olympick games lian: l. ix. c. 5. 1 

ub a ſplended equipage, would +, Piſa was the city, near 10 which 

have had him forbid them, becauſe the Olympick games were folemnizes! 

be had not ſucccured tie Greeks And Pherenice, the name Hier? 


gaga inſt the. common enemy, any more courfer, ſignifying the victer. 
than Gelon bis brother; which moticn | | 
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„O ſing the king of Syracuſe, the ornament of the 
« Olympick courſe!“ 

The whole ode, tranſlated by the late Mr. Mathieu, 
is in the ſixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of inſcriptions of Belles-Lettres, from which I have 
made the ſmall extract above. I was very glad to 
give the reader ſome idea of Pindar, by tus little ſpe- 
CImen. 4, | 

The next ode to this was compoſed in honour of The- 
ron, king of Agrigentum, victorious in the Chariot-race. 
The diction of it is ſo ſublime, the thoughts ſo noble, and 
the moral fo pure, that many look upon 1t as Pindar's 
maſter- piece. „ ; : 

[ cannot ſay how far we may depend on the reſt of 
the praiſes which Pindar gives-Hiero, tor poets are not al- 
ways very ſincere in the eulogiums they beitow on princes : 


= However, it is certain that Hiero had made his court 


the reſort of all perſons of wit and ſenſe, and that he had 
invited them to it by bis affability and engaging beha- 
viour, and much more by his liberality, which is a great 

merit nu ͤ 88 | 
We cannot beſtow on Hiero's court the eulogium 
which “ Horace gives the houſe of Mecznas, in which 
a character prevailed rarely found among ſcholars, and 
nevertheleſs worth all their erudition. This amiable 
houſe, ſays Horace, was an utter ſtranger to the mean 
aud groveling ſentiments of envy. and jealouſy; and men 
ſaw, in thoſe who ſhared in the maſter's favour a ſuperior 
merit or credit, without taking the leaſt umbrage at it. 
| | But 


— Lon ifto vivimus illic, 
Quo tu rere, modo. Domus hac nec purior ulla eſt, 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, 
Ditior hie aut eſt quia doctior. Eſt locus uni- 
Cuique ſuus. 


Hon. lb, i. Sat. 9. 


That is, 
Sir, you miſtake, that's not our courſe of life, 
We knaw no ſealonſies, no brawls, no fe; 
From all thoſe ills our patrons houſe is free, | 
None, *cauſe more learn d or wealthy, troubles me; 
Fe: have our atieni, all their own purſue, c. 

| Caren. 


— 
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(J) But it was far otherwiſe in the court of Hiero, or cf 
Theron. It is ſaid that Simonides, and Bacchylides, his 
nephew, employed all kinds of criticiſm, to lefſen the 
elteem which thoſe princes had for Pindar's works. The 
latter, by way of repriſal, ridicules them very ſtrongly in 
his ode to heron, in comparing them to ravens, wh 
. Craak in vain againſt the divine bird of Fave. But modclty 
was not the virtue which diſtinguiſhed Pindar. 
(„], Hiero, having drove the ancient inhabitants of 
Carta and Naxos from their country, ſettled a colony of 
ten thouſand men there, half of whom were Syracuſans, 
and the reſt Peloponneſians. This prompted the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe two cities to appoint, after his death, the 
ſame ſolemnities in his honour, as were beſtowed on he- 
roes, or demi-gods, becauſe they conſidered him as their 
founder. 3 | 
(a) He ſhowed great favour to the children of Anaxi- 
laus, formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend to 
Gelon, his brother. As they were arrived at years of ma- 
turity, he exhorted them to take the government into their 
own hands; after Mycithus, their tutor, ſhould. have in- 
formed them of the perfect ſtate of it, and how he him- 
{elf had behaved in the adminiſtration. The latter, hav- 
ing aſſembled the neareſt relations and molt intimate friends 
of the young princes, gave, in their preſence, ſo good an 
account of his guardianſhip, that the whole aſſembly (in 
erfect admiration) beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on 
bis prudence, integrity, and juſtice. Matters were cat. 
ried ſo far, that the young princes were extremely urgent 
with him to preſide in the adminiſtration, as he lad 
hitherto done. However, the wiſe tutor preferring the 
ſweets of eaſe to the ſplendour of authority, and perſuade 
at the ſame time, that it would be for the intereſt of the 
ſtate if the young princes took the government into ther 


own hands, he reſolved to retire from buſineſs. Kiev 


died, after having reigned eleven years. 


(7) Scholiaft, Pini. (ee) Diod. I. xi. P. 37, (0 bid. p.5% 
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HI. TarasYBULUs. | | 
) He was ſucceeded by Thraſybulus his brother, 


making him be regretted. Swelled with pride and a bru- 
tal haughtineſs, he conſidered men as mere worms 
vainly fancying that they were created for him to trample 
upon, and that he was of a-quite different nature from 
them. He abandoned himſelf implicitly to the flattering 
counſels of the giddy young courtiers Who ſurrounded 
him. He treated all his ſubjects with the utinoſt ſeverity; 
banithing ſome, confiſcating the poileflions of others, and 
putting great numbers to death. So ſevere a {lavery grew 
{oon 1nſupportable to the Syracuſans, and therefore they 


reſt it was alſo to throw off the tyrant's yoke. Thraſybulus 


aui was beſieged even in Syracuſe, the ſovereignty of part of 
3 to which he had reſerved to himſelf, viz. Achradina, and the 
ma· 


of the city, called Tyche, was poſſeſſed by the enemy. 
After making a feeble reſiſtance and demanding to capitu- 
late, he left the city, and withdrew into baniſhment among 
Wy the Locrians. He had reigned but a year. In this 


hay= 

* manner the Syracuſans recovered their liberty. They 
Lag allo delivered the reſt of the cities of Sicily from tyrants ; 
y (in eſtabliſhed a popular government in all places, and main- 
8 on tained that form themſelves during threeſcore years, till 


* reign of Dionyſus: the tyrant, who again enſlaved 
them. | 


gent | 
Jad (p) After Sicily had been delivered from the govern- 
- the ment of tyrants, and all the cities of it were reſtored to 
ded their liberty; as the country was extremely fruitful in it- 
{ the lelt, and the peace which all places enjoyed, gave the 1n- 
thei habitants of this iſland an opportunity of cultivating their 


powerful, and amaſſed great riches. To perpetuate to 
ſt polterity the-remembrance of the happy day in which 


they 


| (0) Diod. J. xi. p, 81, 82. | 5 : 
ess, &. Po 517 52 C A. M. 3544. Ant. J. Sy 460. Diod. 


| who, by his evil conduct, contributed very much to the 


implored the ſuccour of the neighbouring cities, whoſe inte- 
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they had thrown. off the yoke of ſlavery, by the banih- 
ment of IJ hraſybulus, it was decreed in the general al- 
ſembly of the nation, that a colloſſal ſtatue fhiould be ſet 
up to Jupiter the Deliverer; that on the anniverſary of 
this day, a feſtival ſhould be ſolemniſed, by way of 
thankſgiving, for the reſtoration of their liberty ; and that 


as had the leaſt merit. 


puniſhment. This was a ſe 


* + 


I) Diod. I. xi. p. 65. 


cure aſylum for all pe 


(r) Ibid. p. 6770. 


there ſhould be facrificed, in honour of the gods, four 
hundred and fifty bulls, with which the people ſhould be 
entertained as a common feaſt. 

There nevertheleſs lay concealed in the minds of 
many, I know not what ſecret leaven of tyranny, which 
frequently diſturbed the harmony of this peace, and occa- 
ſioned ſeveral tumults and commotions in Sicily, the par- 
ticulars of which I fhall omit. 
evil conſequences of them, the Syracuſans eſtabliſhed tlic 
Petaliſm, which differed very little from the Athenian 
Oſtraciſm; and was ſo called from the Greek tra, 
fignifying a leaf, becauſe the votes were then given on an 
olive leave, This judgement was pronounced againit 
fuch citizens whoſe great power made the people appre- 
henſive that they aſpired at the tyranny, and it banithed 
them for ten years; however, it did not long continue 
in force, and was ſoon aboliſhed ; becauſe the dread of 
falling under its cenſure, having prompted the moſt vir- 
tuous men to retire, and renounce the government, the 

chief employments were now filled by ſuch citizens only 


(7) To prevent the 


() DeucETIUS, according to Diodorus, was chief 
over the people who were properly called Sicilians. Hav- 
ing united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla excepted) 
into one body, he became very powerful, and formed ſe- 
veral great enterpriſes. It was he who built the cih 
Palica, near the temple of the gods called Palici. This city 
was very famous on account of ſome wonders which are 
related of it; and till more from the facred nature of the 
oaths which were there taken, the violation whereof was 

faid to be N followed by a ſudden and exemplary 
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who were oppreſſed by ſuperior power; and eſpecially for 


| {laves who were ny abuſed, or too cruelly treated 


by their maſters. They continued in ſaſety in this tem- 
ple, till certain arbiters and mediators had made their 
peace; and there was not a ſingle inſtance of a maſter's 
having ever forfeited the promiſe he had made to pardon 
his ſlaves; ſo famous were the gods who preſided over this 
temple, for the ſevere vengeance they took on thoſe who 
violated their oath. 1 

This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on a 
great many occaſions, and gained ſeveral victories, par- 
ticularly over the Syracuſans: ſaw his fortune change on 
a ſudden by the loſs -of a battle, and was abandoned by 
the greateſt part of his forces. In the conſternation and 
deſpondency into which ſo general and ſudden a deſertion 
threw him, he formed ſuch a reſolution as deſpair only 
could ſuggeſt: He withdrew in the night to Syracuſe, 
advanced as far as the great ſquare of the city, and there 
falling proſtrate at the foot of the altar, he abandoned his 
life and dominions to the mercy of the Syracuſans, that 
is, to his profeſſed enemies. The ſingularity of this ſpec- 
tacle drew great numbers of people to it. The magiſtrates 
immediately convened the people, and debated on the 
affair. They firſt heard the orators, whoſe buſineſs was 
generally to addreſs the people by their ſpeeches ; and 
theſe animated them prodigioufly againſt Deucetius, as a 
publick enemy, whom Providence ſeemed to throw into 
their way, to revenge and puniſh, by his death, all the 


injuries he had done the republick. A ſpeech in this 


caſt {truck all the virtuous part of the aſſembly with hor- 
ror. The moſt ancient and wiſeſt of the ſenators repre- 
ſented, © That they were not to conſider what puniſh- 
ment Deucetius deſerved, but how it behoved the Sy- 
racuſans to behave on that occaſion ; that they ought 
not to look upon him any longer as an enemy, but as 
a ſuppliant, a character by which his perſon was be- 
come ſacred and inviolable. That there was a god- 
++ dels (Nemefis) who took vengeance of crimes, eſpe- 
*: clally of cruelty and impiety, and who doublleſs 
| « would 


—_ 


had b. 
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« would not ſuffer, that to go unpuniſhed : That beſides 


« the baſeneſs and inhumanity there is in inſulting the 
« unfortunate, and in cruſhing thoſe who are already un- 


« der one's foot; it was worthy the grandeur and good. 

„ neſs natural to the Syracuſans, to exert their clemenc the pi 
even to thoſe who leaſt deſerved it.” All the people tion tc 
came into this opinion, and, with one conſent, ſpared almoſ! 
Deucetius's life. He was ordered to reſide in Corinth, locke 
the metropolis and foundreſs of Syracuſe; and the Syra- Pytha, 
cuſans engaged to furniſh Deucetius with all things ne- counſe 
ceſſary for his ſubſiſting honourably there. What reader, ſure 1 
who compares theſe two different opinions, does not per- honou 
ceive which of them was the noblelt and moſt generous ? with | 
| art o 

SECT. II, Of ſome famous perſons and cities in Gracia becam 
Major. PYTHAGORUS, CHARONDAS, ZALEUCUS, He ha 
Milo the Athleta: CROTON, SYBARI1S, and Tu- fore h 
RIUM. i tioners 

I. PyYTHAGORAS, <6; & 

F N treating of what relates to Græcia Major in Italy, I ſhall 
I muſt not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory of come 

it. (s) He was born in Samos. After having travelled well k 
into a you many regions, and enriched his mind with the ch 
the moſt excellent learning of every kind, he returned to rence 
his native country, but did not make a long ſtay in it, barely 
becauſe of the tyrannical government Polycrates had eſta- its beit 
bliſhed in it, who however had the higheſt regard for thing, 
him, and ſhowed him all the eſteem due to his rare merit. The n. 
But the ſtudy of the ſciences, and particularly of philoſo- deferer 
phy, is ſcarce compatible with {lavery, though of the and in 
mildeſt and moſt honourable kind. He therefore went ing; a 
into Italy, and reſided uſually either at Croton, Meta- author 
pontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. (f) Servius Tullius, all our 
or Tarquinius Superbus reigned in Rome at that time; Tiled t. 
which abſolutely refutes the opinion of thoſe who ima- dience, 

gined that Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of the Ro- 
mans, who lived upwards of an hundred years 13 2 55 
: a 

(5) A. M. 3480. Ant. J. C. 524. Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag. rag 


(-) Liv. I. i. n. 18. 
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had been Pythagoras's diſciple ; an opinion that very pro- 
bably was grounded on the reſemblance of their manners, 
diſpoſition, and principles. | 


vi * The whole country ſoon felt very happy effects from 
xcy the preſence of this excellent philoſopher. An inclina- 
ple tion for ſtudy, and a love of wiſdom diffuſed themſelves 
red almoſt univerſally in a very ſhort time. Multitudes 
th, flocked from all the neighbouring cities to get a ſight of 
1 Pythagoras, to hear him J and to improve by his ſalutary 
nec counſels. The ſeveral princes of the country took a plea- 
Jer ſure in inviting him to their courts, which they thought 
my honoured by his preſence; and all were delighted 
©? with his converſation, and glad to learn from him the 
art of governing nations with wiſdom, His ſchool 
* became the moſt famous that had ever been till that age 
vs, He had no leſs than four or five hundred diſciples. Be- 
mY re he admitted them in that quality, they, were proba- 
tioners five years, during which time he obliged them to 
keep the ſtricteſt filence ; thinking it proper for them 
to be inſtructed before they ſhould attempt to ſpeak. 
aly, I ſhall take notice of his tenets and ſentiments, when I 
ol come to ſpeak of the various ſects of philoſophers; it was 
ed well known that the tranſmigration of ſouls was one of 
with the chief of them. His diſciples had the greateſt reve- 
d to rence for every word he uttered ; and, it he did but 
n it, barely aver a thing, he was immediately believed without 
elta · its being once examined; and to affirm the truth of any 
for thing, they uſed to expreſs themſelves in this manner, () 
erit, The maſter ſaid it, However, the diſciples carried their 
olo- deference and docility too far, in thus waving all enquiry, 
the and in ſacrificing implicitly their reaſon bs. underſtand- 
went ing; a ſacrifice that ought to be made only to the divine 
leta- authority, which is infinitely ſuperior to our reaſon and 
lius, all our knowledge; and which, conſequently, is autho- 
me; riſed to preſcribe laws to us, and dictate abſolute obe- 
ima- dience. | | | | 
Ro- 


5 N The 
; * | BY. 
- (u) AuT's . ; 
„Pythagoras, cam in Italiam & publicè, præſtantiſſimis & inſtitu= 
vediſſet, exornavit eam Græciam, tis, & artibus.. Cic. Tuſcul, Quaſt, 
que magna dicta e ſta & privatim I, v. n. IQ, 
I 3 


| 
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The ſchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of i. Sy rac 
luſtrious diſciples, who did infinite honour to their mal. Gree 
ter; as wile legiſlators, great politicians, perſons {killed whic 
in all the ſciences, and capable of governing itates, and ſtreng 
being the miniſters of the greateſt princes “. A lon verbi: 
time after his death, that part of Italy which he had cul. treme 
tivated and improved by his inſtructions, was ſtill conf. creat 
dered as the nurſery and ſeat of men ſkilled in all kind Strab 

of literature, and maintained that glorious character fir ans v 
ſeveral ages, (x) The Romans certainly entertained a all th 
high opinion of of cook virtue and merit, ſince the (a) 
oracle of Delphos having commanded that people, during Crotc 
the war of the Samnites, to erect two ſtatues in the moſt but, | 
conſpicuous part of Rome, the one to the wiſeſt, an powe 
the other to the moſt valiant among the Greeks ; they cities. 
accordingly ſet up two in the Camitium, repreſenting Py. raiſe ; 
thagoras and IThemiſtocles. - Hiſtorians are not exad lence 
with reſpe to the time and place of Pythagorss a diſſ 
dean. 5 . e ploye. 
II. CROTON. SYBARIS. THURIUM. - 3 

| £ | nark: 

00 Croton was founded by Myſcellus chief of the the n 
Achaians, the third year of the ſeventeenth Olympiad, cooks 
This Myſcellus being come to Delphos to conſult the new d 
oracle of Apollo, about the ſpot on which he {hould finem 
build his city, met Archias the Cormmthing there, who was delica 
arrived upon the ſame account. The god gave him a f- fully 
vourable audience, and after having determined them with work 
regard to the place that would beſt ſuit their new {ett their 

ments, he propoſed different advantages to them, and let llumb 
them, among other particulars, the choice of riches ot (5) 
health. The offer of riches ſtruck Archias, but Myſctl diſcor 
| lus deſired health; and if hiſtory is to be. credited, Apollo of the 
performed his promiſe faithfully to both. Archias founded factio 
Ry e Syracuſe to hay 
ow ch at . the C 
(2) Plin. I. xxxiv. c. 6. () A. M. 3295. Ant. J. C. 70g. Strab V 
1. vi. p. 262, & 269. Dionyſ. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. 1. ii. p. 121- Q 

* Pythagoras tenuit magnam illam cula poſtea fic viguit Pythagoreorun (29 

Greciam cum honore, & diſciplina, nomen, ut nulli alii docti yiderents 5. $18— 
76— 


tum etiam auQoritate, multaque fe= Tue, Rueſh. I. i. n. 38. 


* 44 * 


- 
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of 1l. Syracuſe, which ſoon became the moſt opulent city of 
mal. Greece. (z) Myſcellus laid the foundations of Croton, 
Killed which became ſo famous for the long life and innate _ 
and ſtrength of its inhabitants, that its name was uſed pro- 
lonp verbially, to ſignify a very healthy ſpot, whoſe air was ex- 
| cul- tremely pure. The people of it ſignalized themſelves in a 
*Onſi creat number of victories in the Grecian games ; and 
kinds Strabo relates, that in the fame Olympiad, ſeven Crotoni- 
er for ans were crowned in the Olympick games, and carried off 


ied 1 all the prizes of the ſtadium. 


e the (a) Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred ſtadia) from 
uring Croton, and had alſo been founded by the Achaians, 
mo but, before the other. This city became afterwards very 
„ and powerful. Four neighbouring ſtates, and twenty-five 
they cities, were ſubject to it, for that it was alone able to 
g Py. laiſe an army of three hundred thouſand men. The opu- 


exad 


lence of Sybaris was ſoon followed by luxury, and ſuch 
Oras's 


a diſſoluteneſs as is ſcarcely credible. The citizens em- 
ployed themſelves in nothing but banquets, games, ſhows, 
parties of pleaſure, and carouſals. Publick rewards and 
marks of diſtinction were beſtowed on thoſe who gave 
che moſt magnificent entertainments, and even to ſuch 
cooks as were beſt ſkilled in the important art of making 
new diſcoveries in the dreſſing diſhes, and invented new re- 


ff the 
apiad, 
lt the 


ſhould finements to tickle the palate. The Sybarites carried their 
10 Was delicacy and effeminacy to ſuch a height, that they care- 
1 a ft- fully removed from their city all ſuch artificers whoſe 
1 with work was noiſy, and would not ſuffer any cocks in it, leſt | 


ſettle- their ſhrill piercing crow ſhould diſturb their balmy 


nd let {lumbers. PI os | | | 

hes of () All theſe evils were heightened by diſſenſion and 
[yſcel- diſcord, which at laſt proved their ruin. Five hundred 
Apollo of the wealthieſt-in the city having been expelled by the 
munded faction of one Telys, fled to Croton. Telys demanded 
racuſe, to have them ſurrendered to him; and, on the refuſal of 
9 the Crotonians to deliver them up, (prompted to this ge- 
| Vor; . . Wy nerous 
poreorul e (=) r ravog onulcię d. 5 (a) Strab. 1. vi. p. 263. Athen. 1. xii, 
deren r. 518520. (5) A. M. 3474. Ant. J. C. 520, Diod, J. XI. 


r 76—835. 
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nerous reſolution by Pythagoras who then lived amans 
them) war was declared. The Sybarites marched three 
hundred thoutand men into the field, and the Crotoniars 
only an hundred thouſand ; but then they were headed by 
Milo, the famous champion, (of whom we ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to {peak ) over whoſe ſhoulders a lion's ſkin 
was thrown, and himſclt armed with a club, like another 
Hercules. Ihe latter gained a complete victory, and 
made a dreadful havock of thoſe who fied, ſo that very te 
eſcaped, and their city was depopulated. Ahout threeſcuc 
years after ſome Theſſalians came and ſettled in it; hou- 
ever, they did not long enjoy peace, being driven out by 
the Crotonians. Being thus reduced to the mot fatal ex- 
tremity, they implored the ſaccour of the Lacedzmonians 
and Athenians. The latter moved to compaſlion at their 
deplorable condition, after cauſing proclamation to be 
made in Peloponneſus, that all who were willng to aflil 
that colony were at liberty to do it, ſent the Sybarites 
a fleet of ten ſhips under the command of Lampon and 
Xenocrates. : 
(e) They built a 1 near the ancient Sybaris, and 
called it Thurium. wo men, greatly renowned for 
their learning, the one an orator, and the other an hilto- 
rian, ſettled in this colony. The firſt was Lyſias, at that 
time but fifteen years of age. He lived in TJhurium, til 
the ill fate which befel the Athenians in Sicily, and then 
went to Athens. The ſecond was Herodotus. Though 
he was born in Halicarnaſſus, a city of Caria, he was 
however conſidered as a native of Thurium, becauſe he 
ſettled there with that colony. I ſhall ſpeak more large'y 
of him hereafter. WE 
Diviſions ſoon broke out in the city, on occaſion of the 
new inhabitants, whom the reſt would exclude from a 
publick employments and privileges. But as theſe wer 
much more numerous, they repulſed all the ancient 
| Sybarites, and got the ſole poſſeſſion of the city. Being ſup- 
ported by the alliance they made with the people of Croton 


they 


(e) A. M. 3560. Ant, J. C. 444. Dionyf, Halicarn, in vit. Lyſ-p. dr 
. Strab. J. xvi. P- 656. ; | | ' 2 
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they ſoon grew valtly powerſul; and having ſettled a 
| popular form of government in'their city, they divided 
the cuzeus into ten tribes which they called by the names 
of the different nations whence they ſprung. 


III. ChHaronDas the legiſlator. 


They now bent their whole thoughts to the ſtrength- 
ning of their government by wholeſome laws, for 
which purpoſe they made choice of Charondas, who 
had been educated in Pythagoras's- ſchool, to digeſt 
and draw them up. I ſhall quote ſome of them in this 
place | £7 

1. He excluded from the ſenate, and all publick em- 
ployments, all ſuch as ſhould marry a ſecond wife in 
caſe any children by their firſt wife were a being 
perſuaded, that any man who was fo regardleſs of his 
children's intereſt, would be equally ſo of his coun- 
try's, and be as worthleſs, a magiſtrate as he had been a 
father. | | 1 85 

2. He ſentenced all falſe accuſers to be carried through 
every part of the city crowned with heath or broom, as the 
vilelt of men; an 1gnominy which moſt of them were 
not able to ſurvive. The city thus delivered from thoſe 
pclts of ſociety, was reſtored to its former tranquillity. 
And indeed, * from calumniators generally ariſe all feuds 
and conteſts, whether of a publick or private nature; and 
yet, according to Tacitus's obſervation, they are too much 
tolerated in molt governments. | 

3. He enacted a new kind of law againſt another ſpe- 
cies of peſts, which in a ſtate generally firſt occaſions de- 
pravity of manners; by ſuffering all thoſe to be proſecuted 
who ſhould form a correſpondence, or contract a friend- 
lip with wicked men, and by laying a heavy fine up- 
on them, , _ 

4. He required all the children of the citizens to be 
educated in the Belles-Letires ; the effect of which is to 

1 1 polith 
| | 

7 Dclatores, genus hominum pub- nunquam ſatis coercitum. Tacit, 
exit repertum, & pœnis vudem Aut. J. iu. d. 3.2. | 
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poliſh and civilize the minds of men, inſpiring them with 
yuntlencts of manners, and inclining them to virtue; all 
which conſtitute the felicity of a ſtate, and are equally 
neceſſary to citizens of all conditions. In this view he 
appointed ſalaries (paid by the ſtate) for maſters and pre- 
ceptors, in order that learning, by being communicated WM ano: 
gratis, might be acquired by all. He conſidered iguo- vel 


rance as the greateſt of evils, and the ſource whence all WW i: 
vices flowed. ED. | W © 

5. He made a law with reſpect to orphans which ap- «.1-: 
pcars ſuthciently judicious, by intruſting the care of their WWF <1: 
education to their relations by the mother's fide, as their Ml ods 
lives would not be in danger from them; and the ma- 28 


nagement of their eſtates to their paternal relations, ii fulli 
being the intereſt of theſe to make the greateſt advantag: . fu! : 
of them, ſince they would inherit them, in caſe of the | hun 
demiſe of their wards. lief, 


6. Inſtead of putting deſerters to death, and thoſe who WW the : 
quitted their ranks and fled in battle, he only ſentenced and 
them to make their appearance during three days, in th: WW did; 
city, dreſſed in the habit of women, 1magining, that the Wh cenc 
dread of ſo ignominious a puniſhment would produce the dhe! 
ſame effect as putting to death; and being, at the ſam WM A 


time, deſirous of giving ſuch cowardly citizens an oppor: Wi tie 


tunity of atoning for their fault. W 2-5 t 

7. To prevent his laws from being too raſhly or ea then 
abrogated, he impoſed a very ſevere and hazardous c. Wn Vang 
dition on all perſons who ſhould propoſe to alter or amend kind 
them in any manner. Theſe were ſentenced to apper choc 
in the publick aſſembly with a halter about their necks; i dow! 


and, in caſe the alteration propoſed did not paſs, they ver P<2© 
to be immediately ſtrangled. There were but tir Wi of it 
amendments ever propoſed, and all of them admitted. whic 
Charondas did not long ſurvive his own laws. Re but t 
turning one day from b Fes ſome thieves, and finding Irien 
a tumult in the city, he came armed into the afſembl) teClic 
though he himſelf had prohibited this by an expreſs k. 
A certain perſon objected to him in ſevere terms, that it 
violated his own laws; 1 do not violute them, ſays Ie, - 
| ti 
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thus ſeal them with my blood; ſaying which, he plunged 
his [word into his boſom, and expired. © 


IV. ZALEUCUS, another luugiver. 


4) At the ſame time there aroſe among the J.ocrians 
another famous legiſlator, Zaleuchus by name, who, as 
well as Charondas, had been Pythagoras's diſciple. 
here is now ſcarce any thing extant of his, except a kind 
o preamble to his laws, which gives a moſt advantageous 
deu of them. He requires, above all things, of the citi- 
405, to believe and be firmly perſuaded, that there are 
zods; and adds, that the bare caſting up our eyes to the 
ng and contemplating their order and beauty, are 


ſuſſicient to convince us, that it is impoſſible fo wonder- 


ful a fabrick could have been formed by mere chance or 
human power. As the natural conſequence of this be- 
licf, he exhorts men to honour and revere the gods, as 
the authors of whatever is good and juſt among mortals ; 
and to honour them, not merely by ſacrifices and ſplen- 
did gifts, but by a ſage conduct, and by purity and inno- 
cence of manners: theſe being infinitely more grateful to 
ite immortals, than all the ſacrifices that can be offered, 
After this religious exordium, in which he deſcribes 
the Supreme Being, as the ſource whence all laws flow, 
as the chief authority which commands obedience to 
them, as the moſt powerful motive for our faithful obſer- 
vance of them, and as the perfect model to which man- 
kind ought to conform; he deſcends to the particulars of 
thoſe duties which men owe to one another ; and lays 
down a precept which is very well adapted to preſerve 
peace and unity in ſociety, by enjoining the individuals 
of it not to make their e and diſſenſions perpetual, 
which would argue an unſociable and ſavage diſpolition ; 
but to treat their enemies as men who would ſoon be thcir 
friends, This is carrying morality to as great a per- 

ſection as could be expected from heathens. 
1 R 3 With 


(4) Diod. l. xii. p. 79—35, 


; 
| 
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dd 


Wich regard to the duty of judges and masgiſirates, 
after repreſenting to them, that in pronouncing ſentence 
they ought never to ſuffer themſelves to be bialled hy 
triendſhip, hatred, or any other paſſion ; he only exhort 
them not to behave with the leaſt haughtinels or ſeverity 0. 
wards the parties engaged in Jaw, ſince iuch are but too un- 
happy, in being cbliged to undergo all the toils and ſatigucs 


_ inſeparable from Jaw ſuits. Ihe office indced of judges 


tow laborious ſoever it may be, is far from giving them 
a right to uſe the contending parties with ill-nature the 
very form and eſſence of their employment requiring 
them to behave with impartiality, and to do juſtice on all 


* occaſions ; and when they diſtribute this even with mild- 


neſs and humanity, it 1s only a debt they pay, and not a 
favour they grant. | 

To baniſh luxury from his republick, which he locked 
upon as the certain deſtruction of a government, he did 
not follow the practice eſtabliſhed in ſome nations, where 


it is thought ſufficient, for the reſtraining it, to puriſh, 


by pecuniary mulCts, ſuch as infringe the laws made on 


that occaſion, but he aCted, ſays the hiſtorian, in a more 


artſul and E and at the ſame time more effectual 
manner. 
coſtly ſtuffs, embroidered robes, precious ſtones, ear: rings, 


necklaces, bracelets, gold rings, and ſuch like ornaments; 
33 none from this law but common proſtitutes. 


He enacted a like law with regard to the men; except- 
ing, in the ſame manner, from the obſervance of it, ſuch 
only as were willing to paſs for debauchees and infamcus 
wretches. B thel> regulations he eaſily, and without 
violence, preſerved the citizens from 'the leaſt approaches 
to luxury and effeminacy *. For no perſon was ſo aban- 
doned to all ſenſe of honour, as to be willing to wear 


the badges of his ſhame, under the eye, as it were, of all 


the citizens; ſince this would make him the publick 


laughing-ſtock, and reflect eternal infamy on his family. 
| Sa 1 5 V. Milo, 


* More inter veteres recepto, qui ipſa profeſſione flagitii credebuut, 


ſatis penarum adversùs impudicas in Tacit: Anal, l. ii. c. 85. 
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V. Mio, the champion. 


We have ſeen him at the head of an army obtain a_ 
great victory, However, he Was ſtil] more renowned tor 
his athletick ſtrength, than for his military bravery. He 
was ſurnamed Cratonienſis, from Croton the place of his 
mirth. It was his daughter, whom, as was before re- 
dated, Democedes, the famous phyſician, and Milo's 
countryman, married, after he had fled from Darius's 
court to Greece, his native countrv. | 

e) Panſanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, 
was ſeyen times victorious in one day at the Pythian 
games; that he won fix victories (at wreſtling) in the 
Olympick games, one of which was alſo gained in his 
childhood; and that challenging a ſeventh time, (in 
Olimpia) any perſon to wreſtle with him, he could not 
engage for want of an opponent. He would hold a 

omegranate in ſuch a manner, that without breaking it, 
be would graſp it ſo faſt in his hand, that no force could 
poſſiby wreſt it from him. He would ſtand fo firm on a 
* diſcus, which had been oiled to make it the more ſlip- 
pery, that it was impoſlible to move him.on thoſe occa- 


tions. He would bind his head with a cord, after which” 


holding hjs breath ſtrongly, the veins of his head would 
{well ſo prodigiouſly as to break the rope. When Milo, 


fixing his elbow on his ſide, ſtretched forth his right hand 


quite open, with his fingers held cloſe one to the other, 
his thumb excepted, which he raiſed, the utmoſt ſtrength 
4 man could not ſeparate his little finger from the other 
three. Ky | | 
All this was only a vain and puerile oſtentation of his 
ſtrength. Chance, however, gave him an opportunity 
of making a much more laudable uſe of it. (/) One 
day as he was attending the lectures of Pythagoras (for he 
was one of his moſt conſtant diſciples) the pillar which 
ſupported the cieling of the ſchool in which the pupils 
were allembled, being ſhaken by ſome accident, Milo 
| R 4 ſupported. 

(e) Lib. vi. 369, 370. (F ).Strab. 1. vi. p. 263. : 
* This diſcus was a kind of quoit, flat and reund, 
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ſupported it by his ſingle ſtrength, gave the auditors tims 
to get away, and afterwards he eſcaped himſelf. 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the Ath. 
letæ is almoſt incredible. (g) Milo's appetite was {carce 
ſatiated with twenty minz (pounds) of meat, the fame 
quantity of bread, and three * con9!7 of wine every day, 
Athenæus relates, that this champion having run the 
whole length of the ſtadium, with a bull of four years 
old on his ſhoulders, he afterwards knocked him down 
with one ſtroke of his fiſt, and eat the whole beaſt that 
very day. I will take it for granted, that all the other 
particulars related of Milo are true ; but is it probable, 
that 12 man could devour a whole ox in fo ſhort a 
time? | | 

(% We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very 
great age, ſeeing the reſt of the champions wreſtling, and 
gazing upon his own. arms which once were ſo vigorous 
and robuſt, but were then very much enfeebled by time, 
he burſt into tears and cried, Alas ! theſe arms are nw 
gaead. 5 | 
(i) And yet he either forgot or concealed his weaknes 
from himſelf; the ſtrong perſuaſion he entertained of his 
own ſtrength, and which he preſerved to the laſt, proving 
fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he was travelling, 
an old oak, which had been opened by ſome wedges that 
were forced into it, he undertook to ſplit it in two by his 
bare ſtrength. But, after forcing out the wedges, his 
arms were catched in the trunk of the tree, by the vio- 
lence with which it cloſed ; ſo that being unable to dil- 
engage his hands, he was devoured by wolves, | 
| 10 An author has judiciouſly obſerved, that this 
| ſurpriſingly robuſt champion, who prided himſelf ſo 
much in his bodily ſtrength was the weakeſt of men 
with regard to a paſſion, which often ſubdues and cap- 
tivates the ſtrongeſt ; a courtezan having gained ſo great 
an aſcendant over Milo, that ſhe tyranniſed over. 3 
| | the 
(8) Athen. . X. p. 412. (5) Cic. de Senect. n. 27. (7) Pauſan. b 

vi. p- 379, (+) tian, 1. li. c. 24. ö 
„ * Thirty pounds or fifteen quarts, 
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the moſt imperious manner, and made him obey whatever 
command ſhe laid upon him. 


"CHAP II. 


The war of PELOPONNESUS. 


(1) JP HE Peloponeſian war, which I am now entering 

upon, began about the end of the firſt year or 
cighty-ſeventh Olympiad, and laſted twenty-ſeven years: 
T hucydides has written the hiſtory of it to the twenty-firſt 
year incluſively. He gives us an accurate account of the 
ſeveral tranſactions of every year, which he divides into 
campaigns and winter quarters. However, I ſhall not 
be ſo minute, and ſhall only extract ſuch parts of it as 
appear molt entertaining and inſtructive. Plutarch and 
Diodorus Siculus will alſo be of great aſſiſtance to me on 
this occaſion. 


SECT. I. The ſiege of Platee by the Thebans. Aller- 
nate ravages of Mxttica and Peloponneſus. Honours 


paid to the Athenians who fell in the firſt campaign. 


9 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE wa R. 
(mM) HE firſt act of hoſtility by which the war be- 


gan, was committed by the Thebans, who be- 

ſieged Platææ, a city of Boeotia, in alliance with Athens. 
They were introduced into. it by treachery ; but the. citi- 
Zens, falling upon them in the night, killed them, about 
two hundred excepted, who were taken priſoners, and 
who a little after were put to death. The Athenians, as: 
ſoon as the news was brought of the action at Platææ, 
ſent ſuccours and proviſions thither, and cleared the 
city of all perſons who were incapable of bearing arms. 

The truce being evidently broke, both ſides prepared 
openly tor war; and amballadors were ſent to all places- 

5 + 0 b | to 
(1) A. M. 22» Ant. I. C. 5 (in) T l. p. 099-—LZ 
vil I. Xi, 3 Y Flut io d W e 
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to ſtrengthen themſelves by the alliance of the Greeks and 
Barbarians. Every part of Greece was in motion, ſome 
tew ſtates and cities excepted, which continued neuter, 
till they ſhould ſee the event of the war. The majority 
were for the Lacedæmonians; as being the deliverers of 
Greece, and eſpouſed their intereſt very warmly, becauſe 
the Athenians, forgetting that the moderation and gentle- 
neſs with which they commanded over others had procured 
them many allics, had afterwards alienated the greateſt part 
of them by their pride and the ſeverity of their government, 
and incurred the hatred, not only of thoſe who were then 
{ubject to them, but of all ſuch as were apprehenſive of 
becoming their dependents. In this temper of mind were 
the Greeks at that time. The confederates of each of thoſe 
| ftates were as follow. | 

All Peloponneſus, Argos excepted, which ſtood neuter, 
had declared for Lacedæmonia. The Achaians, the inha- 
bitants of Pellene excepted, had alſo joined them ; but 
the latter 3 inſenſibly in that war. Out of 
Peloponneſus were the people of 1 Locris, Boeotia, 
Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anactorium. | 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people 
of Chios, Leſbos, Platææ, the Meſſenians, of Naupac- 
tus; the greateſt part of the Acarnanians, Corcyrans, Ce- 
phalenians, and Zacynthians, beſides the ſeveral tributary 
countries, as maritime Caria, Doria which lies near it, 
Ionia, the Helleſpont; and the cities of "Thrace, Chalcis 


and Potidza, excepted ; all the iſlands between Crete and 


Peloponneſus, eaſtward; and the Cyclades, Melos and 
Thera excepted. | 

Immediately after the attempt on Platææ the Lacedz- 
monians had ordered forces to be levied both within and 
without Peloponneſus; and made all the preparations ne- 
ceflary for entering the enemy's country. All things be- 
ing ready, two-thirds of the troops marched to the Iſth- 
mus of Corinth, and the reſt were left to guard the coun- 
try. Archidamus, king of Lacedæmonia, who com- 
manded the army, aſſembled the general and chief officers, 
and calling up the remembrance of the great 3 27 

| | | orme 
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formed by their anceſtors, and thoſe they themſelves had 
done, or been eye-witneſſes to, he exhorted them to ſup- 

port, with the utmolt efforts of their valour, the priſtine 

lory of their reſpective cities as well as their own fame. 

le declared, that the eyes of all Greece were upon them; 

and that, in expectation of the iſſue of a war which would 
determine its fate, they were incellantly addreſſing hea- 

ven in favour of a people, who was as dear to them as: 

the Athenians were become odious: That, however, he 

could not deny, but that they were going to march againſt 

an enemy, who, though greatly inferior to them in num- 

bers and in ſtrength, were nevertheleſs very powerful, 

warlike, and daring; and whoſe courage would doubtleſs 

be (till more inflamed by the fight of danger, and the lay- 

ing walte of their territories* : That therefore they mult 

exert themſelves to the utmoſt, to ſpread an immediate 

terrour in the country they were going to enter, and in- 

ſpire the allies with.gew vigour. The whole army an- 

{wered in the loudeſt acclamations of joy, and aſſured their 

| generals that they would do their duty. 

The atlembly breaking up, Archidamus,. {till zealous 
for the welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might 
| beſt prevent a rupture, the dreadful conſequences of which 
he foreſaw,. ſent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, be- 
fore they ſhould come to hoſtilities, to prevail, if poſſible, 
with the Athenians to lay aſide their deſigns; ſince other- 
wiſe an army would ſoon march into Attica. But the Athe- 
nians fo far from admitting him to audience, hearing his 
reaſons, would not ſo much as ſuffer him to come into their 
City : Pericles having prevailed with the people to make an 
- order, that no herald or ambaſſador ſhould be received 
from the Lacedæmonians, till they had firſt laid down their 
arms. In conſequence of this, the Spartan was com- 
manded to leave the country that very day; and an eſcort 
was {ent to guard him to the frontiers, and to prevent his 
ſpeaking to any perſon by we way: At his ane, 


. * Gnavus primis eventibus metum aut fiduciam gigni. Tacit, Ann, 
o 4 Xi, 0. 31. N : 
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to ſtrengthen themſelves by the alliance of the Greeks and 
Barbarians. Every part of Greece was in motion, ſome 
tew ſtates and cities excepted, which continued neuter, 
till they ſhould ſee the event of the war. The majority 
were for the Lacedæmonians; as being the deliverers of 
Greece, and eſpouſed their intereſt very warmly, becauſe 
the Athenians, forgetting that the moderation and gentle- 
neſs with which they commanded over others had procured 
them many allics, had afterwards alienated the greateſt part 
of them by their pride and the ſeverity of their government, 
and incurred the hatred, not only of thoſe who were then 
{ubject to them, but of all ſuch as were apprehenſive of 
becoming their dependents. In this temper of mind were 
the Greeks at that time. The confederates of each of thoſe 
ftates were as follow. 

All Peloponneſus, Argos excepted, which ſtood neuter, 


| had declared for Lacedæmonia. The Achaians, the inha- 


bitants of Pellene excepted, had alſo joined them ; but 
the latter alſo engaged inſenſibly in that war. Out of 
Peloponneſus were the people of 133 Locris, Bœotia, 
Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anactoriumm. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people 
of Chios, Leſbos, Platææ, the Meſſenians, of Naupac- 
tus; the greateſt part of the Acarnanians, Corcyrans, Ce- 
phalenians, and Zacynthians, beſides the ſeveral tributary 
countries, as maritime Caria, Doria which lies near it, 
Ionia, the Helleſpont; and the cities of Thrace, Chalcis 
and Potidza, excepted; all the iſlands between Crete and 
Peloponneſus, eaſtward; and the Cyclades, Melos and 
Thera excepted. 


Immediately after the attempt on Platææ the Lacedæ- 
monians had ordered forces to be levied both within and 


without Peloponneſus; and made all the preparations ne- 
ceflary for entering the enemy's country. All things be- 
ing ready, two-thirds of the troops marched to the Iſth- 
mus of Corinth, and the reſt were left to guard the coun- 


try. Archidamus, king of Lacedæmonia, who com- 


manded the army, aſſembled the general and chief officers, 
and calling up the cmembrance of the great Os "1 
5 2 . orme 
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port, with the utmolt efforts of their valour, the priſtine 


reaſons, would not ſo much as ſuffer him to come into their 


was ſent to guard him to the frontiers, and to prevent his 
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formed by their anceſtors, and thoſe they themſelves had 
done, or been eye-witneſſes to, he exhorted them to ſup- 


lory of their reſpective cities as well as their own fame. 
le declared, that the eyes of all Greece were upon them; 
and that, in expectation of the iſſue of a war which would 
determine its fate, they were incellantly addreſſing hea- 
ven in favour of a people, who was as dear to them as. 
the Athenians were become odious: That, however, he 
could not deny, but that they were going to march againſt. 
an enemy, who, though greatly inferior to them in num- 
bers and in ſtrength, were nevertheleſs very powerful, 
warlike, and daring ; and whoſe courage would doubtleſs 
be {till more inflamed by the ſight of danger, and the lay- 
ing waſte of their territories* : That therefore they mult 
exert themſelves to the utmoſt, to ſpread an immediate 
terrour in the country they were going to enter, and in- 
ſpire the allies with new vigour. The whole army an- 
ſwered in the loudeſt acclamations of joy, and aſſured their 
generals that they would do their duty. | 
The atlembly breaking up, Archidamus, {till zealous 
for the welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might 
beſt prevent a rupture, the dreadful conſequences of which 
he foreſaw,. ſent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, be- 
fore they ſhould come to hoſtilities, to prevail, if poſſible, 
with the Athenians to lay aſide their deſigns; ſince other- 
wiſe an army would ſoon march into Attica. But the Athe- 
nians ſo far from admitting him to audience, hearing his 
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city: Pericles having prevailed with the people to make an 
order, that no herald or ambaſſador ſhould be received 
from the Lacedzmonians, till they had firſt laid down their 
arms. In conſequence of this, the Spartan was com- 
manded to leave the country that very day; and an eſcort 


ſpeaking to any perſon by the way. At his taking leave 
bps N F 8 2 
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of the Athenians, he told them, that from that day oreat 


calamities would enſue to all Greece. Archidamus, ſee- 


ing no hopes of a reconciliation, marched for Attica, at 

the head of ſixty thouſand choſen forces. ITE 
Pericles, before the Lacedæmonians had entered this 

country, declared to the Athenians, that ſhould Archida- 


-. mus, when he was laying waſte their territories, fpare his 


| (Pericles) lands, either on account of the right of hoſpita- 
flity which ſubſiſted between them, or to furniſh his ene- 


miles, and thoſe who envied him, with a handle to ilander 
him, as holding intelligence with hin, he declared that 
from that day he made over all his lands and houſes to the 
city of Athens, He remonſtrated to the Athenians, that 
it was their intereſt to conſume the enemy's troops, by 
protracting the war; and that, for this purpoſe they mult 


immediately remove all their effects out of the country, 


-retire to the city, and ſhut themſelves up in it without ever 


hazarding a battle. The Athenians, indeed had not forces 


enough to take the field and oppoſe the enemy. Their 
troops, excluſive of thoſe in garriſon, amounted but to 
thirteen thouſand heavy-armed ſoldiers, and ſixteen thou- 
fand inhabitants including the young and old, the citizens 
as well as others, who were appointed to defend Athens: 
And beſides thefe, twelve hundred troopers, including the 
archers, who rode on horſe-back, and ſixteen hundred foot 
archers. This was the whole army of the Athenians. 
| But their chief ſtrength conſiſted in a Reet of three hundred 
gallies, part of which were ordered to lay waſte the ene- 
my's country and the reſt to awe the allies, on whom 
contributions were levied, without which the Athenians 
could not defray the expences of the war. Z 
The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations 
of Pericles, brought from the country their wives, their 
children, their moveables, and all their effects, after 
which they pulled down their houſes, and even carried 
off the timber of them. With regard to the cattle of all 
kinds, they conveyed them into the iſland of Eubcea, and 
the neighbouring iſles. However, they were deeply at- 
llicted at the fad and precipitate migration, and : 8 
| | | force 
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ſorced tears from their eyes. From the time the Perſians 
left this country, that is, for near fifty years, they had 
enjoyed the ſweets of peace, wholly employed in culti- 
vating their lands, and feeding their flocks. But now 
ſad fate of war!) they were obliged to abandon every 
thing. They took up their habitations in the city; as 


conveniently as they could in the midſt of ſuch confuſion; 


retiring either. to their relations or friends; and ſome 

withdrew even to the temples and other publick places. 
In the mean time the Lacedæmonians, being ſet out 

upon their march, entered the country, and encamped at 


Enoe, which is the firſt fortreſs towards Bœotia. They 


employed a long time in preparing the attack, and railing 
the Batteries; for which reaſon complaints were made 
againſt Archidamus, as if he carried on the war indo- 
lently, becauſe he had not appfoved of it. He was ac- 
cuſed of being too ſlow in his marches, and of encamp- 
ing too long near Corinth. He was alſo charged with 
having been too dilatory in raiſing the army, and hav! 
deſired to give the Athenians opportunity to carry off all 
their effects out of the country; whereas (they ſaid) had 
he marched ſpeedily into it, all they had might have been 
plundered and deſtroyed. His deſign, however, was to 
engage the Athenians, by theſe delays, to agree to an ac- 
commodation, and to prevent a rupture, the conſe- 
88 of which he foreſaw would be pernicious to all 
Treece. Finding, after making ſeveral aſſaults, that it 
would be impoſſible for him to take the city, he raiſed 
the ſiege, and entered Attica in the midſt of the harveſt. 


Having laid waſte the whole country, he advanced as far 


as Acharnæ, one of the greateſt towns near Athens, and 
but fifteen hundred paces from the city. He there pitched 


his camp, in hapes that the Athenians, exaſperated to 


ſee him advanced ſo near, would fally out to defend their 
country, and give him an opportunity of coming to 
a battle. - 1 ky LESS 

It was indeed a great. mortification to the Athenians, 
(haughty and imperious) to be braved and inſulted in this 


manner by an enemy, whom. they did not. think ſuperior 
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to themſelves in courage. They were eye-witneſles of 
the dreadful havock made of their lands, and ſaw all their 
houſes and farms in a blaze, This ſad fpeCtacle was 
now ſo ſhocking, that they could not bear it any longer, 
and therefore demanded hercely to be led out againſt the 


Lacedæmonians, be the conſequence what it would. Pe- 


ricles ſaw plainly, that the Athenians would thereby ha- 
zard every thing, and expoſe their city to certain deſtruc- 
tion, ſhould they march out to engage, under the walls 
of their city, an army of ſixty thouſand fighting men, 
compoſed of the choiceſt troops at that time in Bœotia 
and Peloponneſus. Beſides, he had made it his chief 
maxim, to ſpare the blood of the citizens, ſince that was 
an irreparable loſs. Purſuing inflexibly therefore the plan 
he had laid down, and ſtudious of nothing but how he 
might check the impatience and ardour of the Athenians, 
he was particularly careful not to aſſemble either the ſe- 
nate or the people; leſt they ſhould form ſome fatal re- 
ſolution, in ſpite of all the oppoſition in his power. His 
friends uſed all the intreaties imaginable, to make him 
change his conduct. His enemies, on the other ſide, en- 
deavoured to ſtagger him by their menaces and ſlanderous 
diſcourſes. They ſtrove to rouſe him by ſongs and ſa- 


tires, in which they aſperſed him as a man of a cowardly, 


inſenſible caſt of mind, who baſely gave up his country 
to the ſword of the enemy. But no man ſhowed ſo 
much rancour againſt Pericles as “ Cleon. He was the 


5 fon of a currier, and alſo followed that trade. He had 


' raiſed himſelf by faction, and probably by ,a ſpecies of 


merit which thoſe muſt poſſeſs who would rife in popular 


governments. He had a thundering, and at the ſame 

time a ſpecious voice; and beſides he poſſeſſed, in a won- 
derful manner, the art of gaining the people, and bring- 

ing them over to his intereſt. It was he who enacted a 
law, that the three oboli (not two as before) ſhould be 
given to each of the ſix thouſand judges. The characte- 
riſticks which more immediately diſtinguiſhed him were, 
*I. is he whom Ariſtophanes: has inveighed ſo much againſt, In ſeveral 
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an inſupportably vain opinion of his own abilities, a ridi- 

culous perſuaſion of his uncommon merit; and a bold- 
neſs of ſpeech, which he carried to ſo high a pitch of in- 
ſolence as to ſpare no man. But none of theſe things 
could move Pericles &. His great ſtrength of mind raiſed 
him above low, vulgar clamours. Like a good pilot.in a 

| raging ſtorm, who after he has given out the proper or- 
ders, and taken all the precautions neceſſary, 1s {tudious 
of nothing but how to make the beſt uſe of his art, with- 
out ſuffering himſelf to be moved by the tears and in- 


— * 


treaties of thoſe whom fear has diſtracted; Pericles, in 11 

f like manner, after having put the city in a good poſture (th 

; of defence, and poſted guards in all places to prevent a ot 

\ ſurpriſe, followed thofe counſels which his prudence ſug- ö 

5 geſted, entirely regardlefs of the complaints, the taunts, 1 
* and licentious diſcourſes of the citizens; from a firm per- | | 
— ſuaſion, that he knew much better than they in what bY | 
K manner they were to be governed. (7) It then appeared wu | 
8 evidently, ſays Plutarch, that Pericles was abſolute maſ- 5 
1 ter of the minds of the Athenians, ſince he prevailed fo W! | 
6 far (at ſuch a juncture as this) + as to keep them from ² l-. 
18 ſallying out of the city, as if he had kept the keys of the | | 
* city in his own poſſeſſion; and fixed, on their arms, che 1 
E ſeal of his authority, to forbid their making uſe of them. 
ry Things happened exactly as Pericles had foretold ; for | 1 
0 the enemy, finding the Athenians were determined not to JW 
6 {tir out of their city, and having advice that the enemy's | 1 
id fleet carried fire and {word into their territories, they raiſed Il 
of their camp, and, after making dreadful havock in the 1 2 
ar whole country, through which they marched, they re- ih | 
* turned to Peloponneſus, and retired to their ſeveral 
n- homes. Zo „„ ö A 
g- It might here be aſked, why Pericles acted, on this WW 
2 occaſion, in a quite different manner from what The- H 
be miſtocles had done about fifty years before, when, at 1 
* Xerxes's approach, he made the Athenians march out of IM} |! 
re, a by | 5 their 
an | (=) Plut. An Seni ger. fit reſp. p. 784. + | 
, * Spernendis rumoribus vali- Jig xa: Tas uaetg Toy H, 

10. ius. Tacit. = 
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their city, and abandon it to the enemy. But a little re- 
flection will ſhow that the circumſtances differed widely. 


Themiſtocles, being invaded by all the forces of the Eaſt, 


juſtly concluded that it would be impoſſible for him to 
withſtand, in a ſingle city, thoſe millions of Barbarians 
who would have poured upon it like a deluge, and de- 
prived him of all hopes of being ſuccoured by his allies, 
his is the reaſon given by Cicero. Fluctum enim totius 
Barbariæ ferre urbs una non poterat. It was therefore 


prudent in him to retire for ſome time, and to let the 


confuſed multitude of Barbarians conſume and deltroy 
one another. But Pericles was not engaged in ſo formida- 
ble and oppreflive a war. The odds were not very great, 
and he foreſaw. it would allow him time to breathe, 
Thus, like a judicious man and an able politician, he 

kept cloſe in Athens, and could not be moved either by 

the remonſtrances or murmurs of the citizens. (2) Ci- 
cero, writing to his friend Atticus, condemns abſolutely 
the reſolution which Pompey formed and executed, to 
abandon Rome to Cæſar; whereas he ought, in imita- 
tion of Pericles, to have ſhut himſelf up in it with the 


ſenate, the magiſtrates, and the worthielt of the citizens 


who had declared in his favour. _ 5 
Alfter the Lacedæmonians were retired, the Athenians 


put troops into all the important poſts both by ſea and 


land, purſuant to the plan they intended to follow as long 
as the war continued. They alſo came to a reſolution, 


to keep always a thouſand talents in reſerve “, and an 


hundred gallies; and never to uſe them, except the 
enemy ſhould invade Attica by ſea; at the fame time 
making it death for any man to - propoſe the employing 
C ne 

The gallies which had been ſent into Peloponneſus 


| - made dreadful havock there, which conſoled the Athe- 


nians, in ſome meaſure, for the loſſes he had ſuſtained. 
One day as the forces were going on board, and Pericles 
Was entering his own ſhip, a ſudden and total eclipſe of 
the ſun enſued, and the earth was over-ſpread with thc 
| OS | deepeſt 
(e) Lib. vii. Epiſt. 17. 8 
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deepeſt gloom. This phanomenon filled the minds of 
the Athenians with the utmoſt terrour, ſuperſtition, and 


the ignorance of Mr e them conſider 


ſuch events as fatal omens. Pericles ſecing the pilot who 
was on board his ſhip aſtoniſhed, and incapable of ma- 
naging the helm, threw his cloak over his face, and aſked 
him whether he ſaw : The pilot anſwering, that the 
cloak took _ all objects from his ſight ; Pericles then 


cave him to underſtand, that a like cauſe, v:z. the inter- 
poſition of the vaſt body of the moon between his eyes 


and the ſun, preventing his ſeeing its ſplendour, 

(p) The firſt year of the war. of Peloponneſus being 
now elapſed, the Athenians, during the winter, ſolem- 
niſed publick funerals, according to ancient cuſtom (a 


practice truely humane, and expreſſive of a juſt gratitude) - 


in honour of thoſe who had loſt their lives in that cam- 
paign, a ceremony they obſerved during the whole courſe 
of that war. For this purpoſe they ſet up, three days 
before, a tent, in which the bones of the deceaſed citi- 
zens were expoſed, and every perſon ſtrewed flowers, in- 
cenſe, perfumes, and things of the ſame kind upon thoſe 
remains. They afterwards were put on a kind of cha- 
riots, 1n coffins made of cypreſs wood, every tribe having 
its particular coffin and chariot ; but in one of the latter a 
large empty * coffin was carried, in honour of thoſe 
whoſe bodies had not. been found. The proceflion 
marched. with a grave, majeſtick, and religious pomp ; a 
great number of inhabitants, both citizens and foreigners, 
aſſiſted at this mournful ſolemnity. The relations of the 
deceaſed officers and ſoldiers ſtood weeping at the ſepul- 
chre. "Theſe bones were carried to a publick monument, 
in the fineſt ſuburb of the city, called the Ceramicus; 
where were buried, in all ages, thoſe who loſt their lives 
in the field, except the warriors of Marathon, Who, to 
immortaliſe their rare valour, were interred in the field 
ot battle. Earth was afterwards laid over them, and then 
one of the citizens of the greateſt diſtinction pronounced 
their funeral oration, Pericles was now appointed to ex- 
a ER es erxciſe 
(b Thucyd. I. ii. p. 112-130. 
* Theſe are called Cenotaphia, 
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erciſe this honourable office. When the ceremony was 
ended, he went from the ſepulchre to the tribunal, in or- 
der to be the better heard, and ſpoke the oration, the 
whole of which Thucydides has tranſmitted to us. Whe- 
ther it was really compoſed by Pericles, or by the hiſto. 
rian, we may affirm that it is truely worthy the'reputa- 
tion of both thoſe great men, as well for the noble ſim- 
plicity of the ſtile, as for the juſt beauty of the thoughts, 
and the greatneſs of the ſentiments which ſhine in every 
part of it. (9) After having paid, in ſo ſolemn a man- 
ner, this double tribute of tears and applauſes, to the 

- memory of thoſe brave ſoldiers who had ſacrificed their 
lives to defend the liberties of their country; the publick, 
who did not confine their gratitude to empty ceremonies 
and tears, maintained their widows, and all their infant 
orphans. This was a powerful * incentive to to animate 
the courage of the citizens; for great men are formed, 
where merit is beſt rewarded. _ 

About the cloſe of the ſame campaign, the Athenians 
concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the Odryſi- 
ans in Thrace; and, in conſequence of this treaty, his 
ſon was admitted a citizen of Athens. They alſo made 
an accommodation with Perdiccas, king of Macedovia, 
by reſtoring him the city of Thermæ; after which they 

| 8 their forces, in order to carry on the war in 

halcis. | 


Sker. II. The plague makes dreadful havack in Africa. 
 PERICLES ig diveſted of the. command. The Lacede- 
monians addreſs the Perfians for aid. Potidea is 
taken by the Athenians. PERICLES is reſtored to his 
employment. His death, and that of ANAXAGORAS 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS OF THE WAR. 
(r) 1 5 the beginning of the ſecond campaign, the ene- 
| my made an incurſion into the country. as before 


: devaſtation 
(g) Thucys. 1. ii. p. 130. (] A. M. 3574. Ant. J. C. 430. Thucyd- 
1. ji. p. 139—147. Diod. p. 101, 102, Plut. in Pericl. p. 171. 


and laid it waſte. But the plague made a much greater 
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_ devaſtation in Athens; the like having never been known. 


It is related, that it began in Ethiopia, whence it is de- 
ſcended into Egypt, from thence ſpread over Libya, and - 
a great part of Perſia ; and at laſt broke at once, like a 
flood, upon Athens. Thucydides, who himſelf was ſeiſed 
with that deadly diſeaſe, has deſcribed very minutely the ſe- 
vera] circumſtances and ſymptoms of it, in order, ſays he, 
that a faithful and exact relation of this calamity may ſerve 
as an inſtruction to poſterity, in caſe the like ſhould ever 
happen. (s) Hippocrates, who was employed to vilit the 
ſick, has alſo deſcribed it in a medical, and () Lucretius 
in a poetical way. This peſtilence baffled the utmoſt 
efforts of art; the moſt robuſt conſtitutions were unable 
to withſtand its attacks; and the greateſt care and {kill of 
the phyſicians were a feeble help to thoſe who were in- 
fected. The inſtant a perſon was ſeiſed, he was ſtruck 
with deſpair, which quite diſabled him from attempting a 
cure. The aſſiſtance that was given them was ineffectual 


and proved mortal to all ſuch of their relations as had the 


courage to approach them. The prodigious quantity of 


baggage, which had been removed out of the country into 


the city, proved very noxious. Moſt of the inhabitants, 
for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in which 
they could ſcarce breathe, during the raging heat of the 
ſummer, ſo that they were feen, either piled one upon 
the other (the dead, as well as thoſe who were 88 or 
elſe crawling through the ſtreets ; or lying along by the 
ſide of fountains, - to which they had dragged them- 
ſelves, to quench the raging thirſt which conſumed them. 
The very temples were filled with dead bodies, and every 
part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of death; 
without the leaſt remedy for the preſent, or the leaſt hopes 
with Pe to futurity. FT 8 
(% The plague, before it ſpread into Attica, had made 
wild havock in Perſia. Artaxerxes, who had been in- 
formed of the mighty reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, 
the greateſt phyſician of that or any other age, cauſed his 
governors to'write tohim, to invite him into his dominions, 
in order that he might preſcribe to thoſe who were in- 


. | feted, 
(+) Epidem. I. iii, 3. (e) Lib. ii. c. 47, (x) Hippocrat. ia Epiſt. 
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which was ſhown to the Grecian phylicians in Perſia; 
and, indeed, was it poſlible that ſo uſeful a man as Hippo- 
_ Crates could be too well rewarded? However, all the glit- 


become natur al to the Greeks ſor the Perſians, ever ſince 


the higheſt tranſports of rage, ſent to the city of Cos, the 
Tent wretch, in order that he might be brought to condign 


the leaſt footſteps of it ſhould remain. However, the in- 


owed himſelf intirely to his country. And indeed, the 
inſtant he was ſent for to Athens, he went -thither, and 
did not once ſtir out of the city till the 


* diſciples into all parts of the country ; after having inſtruct- 


* 
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fected. The king made him the moſt advantageous 
offers; ſetting no bounds to his rewards on the ſide of in- 
tereſt, and, with regard to honours, promiſing to make 
him equal with the moſt conſiderable perſons in his court. 
The reader has already beeen told, the prodigious regard 


ter of the Perſian riches and dignities were not capable to 
corrupt him; nor ſtifle the hatred and averſion which was 


the latter had invaded them. This great phyſician there- 
fore ſent no other anſwer but this, that he was free from 
either wants or deſires : "That he owed all his care to his 
fellow-citizens and countrymen ; and was under no obli- 

ation to Barbarians, the declared enemics of Greece, 
Yinss are not uſed to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in 


native place of Hippocrates, and where he was at that 
time; commanding them to deliver up to him that inſo- 


eee e and threatening, in caſe they refuſed, to 
lay waſte their city and iſland in ſuch a manner, that not 


habitants of Cos were not under the leaſt terrour. They 
made anſwer, that the menaces of Darius and Xerxes 
had not been able to prevail with them to give them earth 
and water, or to obey their orders; that Artaxerxes's 
threats would be equally important, that, let what would be 
the conſequence, they would never give up their fellow- 
citizen; and that tliey depended on the protection of 
A „ 
Hippocrates had ſaid in one of his letters, that he 


lague was qui 
ceaſed.” He devoted himſelf entirely to the ſervice of the ſick 
and to multiply himſelf, as it were, he ſent ſeveral of his 
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ed them in what manner to treat their patients. The 


Athenians were ſtruck with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude 
for this generous care of Hippocrates. They therefore 


"ordained, by a publick decree, that Hippocrates ſhould 


be initiated in the moſt exalted myſteries, in the ſame 
manner as Hercules the ſon of Jupiter; that a crown of 


gold ſhould be preſented him of the value of a thouſand. . 


itaters *, amounting to five hundred piſtoles French mo- 


ney; and that the decree by which it was granted him 


ſhould be read aloud by a herald in the publick games, 
on the ſolemn feſtival of Panathenza: That the freedom 
of the city ſhould be given him, and himſelf be main- 


tained, at the publick charge, in the Prytaneum all his 


life-time, in caſe he thought proper: In fine, that the 
children of all the people of Cos, whoſe city had given birth 


to ſo great a man, might be maintained and brought up in 


Athens, in the ſame manner as if they had been born there. 

In the mean time the .enemy having marched into 
Attica, come down towards the coaſt, and advancing ſtill 
forward, laid waſte the whole country. Pericles ſtill 


adhering to the maxim he had eſtabliſhed, not to expoſe _ 
the ſafety of the ſtate to the hazard of a battle, would not 


ſuffer his troops to ſally out of the city: However, before 
the enemy left the plains, he ſailed to Peloponneſus with 
an hundred gallies, in order to haſten their retreat by his 
making ſo powerful a diverſion, and after having made a 
5 havock, (as he had done the firſt year) he returned 
into the city. The plague was {till there as well as in 
the fleet, and it ſpread to thoſe troops that were beſieging 
Potidæa. 5 {Ns 1 | 
'The campaign being thus, ended, the Athenians, who 
ſaw their country - depopulated by two great ſcourges, 
war, and peſtilence, began to deſpond, and to murmur 
againſt Pericles; conſidering him as the author of all 


their calamities, as he had involved them in that fatal war. 


They then ſent a deputation to Lacedæmonia, to obtain, 


if poſſible, an accommodation by ſome means or other, 


"+: | firmly 
7 The Attick ſtater was a gold coin weighing two drachms, It it in the 
#riginal xguowy xaionm.. 5 es 
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firmly reſolved to make whatever conceſſions ſhould be 


_ demanded of them: However, the ambaſſadors returned 


back without being able to obtain any terms. Com- 
plaints and murmurs now broke out a freſh, and the whole 


city was in ſuch a trouble and confuſion, as ſeemed to 


prognoſticate the worlt of evils. Pericles, in the midit 


of this univerſal conſternation, could not. forbear aſſem- 


bling the people; and endeavoured to ſoften, and at the 
ſame to encourage them, by juſtifying himſelf. * The 
« reaſons, (ſays he) which determined you to undertake 
„ this war, and which you approved at that time, are 


e {till the ſame; and are not changed by the alteration of 


« 'circumſtances, which neither you nor myſelf could 
« foreſee. Had it been left to your option to make choice 


of peace or war, the former would certainly have been 
„the more eligible : But as there was no other means 


« for preſerving your liberty, but by drawing the ſword, 
«« was it poſſible for you to heſitate? If we are, citizens 


„ who truly love our country, will our private misfortunes 


« make us negle& the common welfare of the ſtate? 
* Evers man feels the evil which afflicts him, becauſe it 


4 js 797 but no one is ſenſible of the good which will 


« rxeſult from it, becauſe it is not come. Have you for- 


« got the ſtrength and grandeur of your empire? Of the 


« two parts which form this globe of ours, viz. the 


„ land and ſea, you have abſolute poſſeſſion of the latter; 


« and no king, or any other power, is able to oppoſe 
« your fleets. It is now your duty to preſerve this glory 
« and this empire, or to reſign it for ever. Be not there- 
« fore grieved becauſe you are deprived of a tew country- 
« houſes and gardens, which ' ought to be conſidered no 


% otherwiſe than as the frame of the picture, though you 


« would ſeem to make them the picture itſelf, Conſider 


a that if you do but preſerve your liberty; you will eaſily 


« recover them; but that ſhould you ſuffer yourſelves to 


be deprived of this bleſſing, you will loſe every valua- 


« ble poſſeſſion with it. Don't ſhew leſs generoſity than 
« your anceſtors, who, for the ſake of preſerving jt, aban- 


1 doned even their city; and who, though they had not 
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inherited ſuch a glory from their anceſtors, yet ſuffered 
the worſt of evits, and engaged in the molt perilous 
« enterprizes, to tranſmit it to you. I will confeſs that 
«. your preſent calamities are exceedingly grievous, and I 
« myſelf am duly ſenſible, and deeply afflicted for them. 


0 « Butis it juſt in you to exclaim againſt your general, 
0 merely for an accident that was not to be diverted by 
2 „by all the prudence of man; and to make him reſpon- 
e « ſible for an event, in which he has not the leaſt concern? 
A 40 We muſt ſubmit patiently tO thoſe evils which Hea- 
'C ven inflicts upon us, and vigorouſly oppoſe ſuch as ariſe 
f from our fellow. creatures. As to the hatred and jea- 


« louſy which attend on your proſperity, they are the 
d « uſual lot of all who believe themſelves worthy of com- 
manding. However, hatred and envy are not long- 
lived, but the glory that accompanies exalted actions is 
1 immortal. Revolve therefore perpetually in your 
minds, how ſhameful and ignominious it is for men 
to bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious ] 
* is to triumph over them; and then, animated by this 


« 1ntrepidity, and do not crouch ſo tamely in vain to the 
« Lacedzmonians ; and call to mind that thoſe who diſ- 
« play the greatelt bravery and reſolution in dangers, ac- 
« quire the moſt eſteem and applauſe,” 


The motives of honour and tame, the remembrance of 
0 the great actions of their anceſtors, the ſoothing title of 
d Wl fovereigns of Greece, and above all, the jealouſy of Spar- 
77 ta, the ancient and perpetual rival of 7 { were the 


uſual motives which Pericles employed to influence and 
animate the Athenians, and had hitherto never failed of 
ſucceſs. But on this occaſion, the ſenſe of the preſent 


17 evils prevailed over every other conſideration, and ſtifled 

ff all other 5 08 The Athenians indeed did not deſign 
* to ſue to the Lacedæmonians any more for ne: but the 
10 light and preſence only of Pericles was inſupportable to 
un mem. They therefore deprived him of the command of 
1a me army, mT 


ſentenced him to pay a fine, which, accord- 
" k f LY ing 


« double reflection, march on to danger with joy and 
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ing to ſome hiſtorians, amounted to fifteen talents“, and, 


according to others, fifty. 62 
However, this publick diſgrace of Pericles was not to 


384 


be very _ 'The anger of the people was appeaſed 
by this firſt effort, and had ſpent itſelf in this injurious 
treatment of him, as the bee leaves its ſting in the wound. 
But he was not now ſo happy with regard to his domeſtick 
evils ;- for, beſides his having loſt a great number of his 
friends, and relations by the peſtilence, feuds and diviſions 
had long reigned in his family. Xanthippus his eldeſt ſon 
who himſelf was extremely profuſe, and had married a 
oung wife no leſs extravagant, could not bear his fa- 
ther's exact œcomy, who allowed him but a very 
ſmall ſum for his pleaſures. This made him bor- 
row money in his father's name. When the lender 
demanded his debt of Pericles, he not only refuſed to 
pay, but even proſecuted him for it. Xanthippus was ſo 
enraged, that he inveighed in the moſt heinous terms 
againſt his father, exclaiming againſt, him in all places 
and ridiculing, openly the aſſemblies he held at his houſe, 
and his conferences with the Sophiſts. He did not know 
that a ſon, though treated unjuſtly, (which was far other- 
wiſe in his al ought to ſubmit patiently to the injuſlice 
of his father, as a citizen is obliged to ſuffer that of his 
. 1 5 | a 
The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the ſame time 
Pericles loſt his ſiſter, with many of his relations and beſt 
- friends, whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt wanted in the admini- 
ſtration. But he did not ſink under theſe loſſes; his 
ſtrength of mind was not ſhaken by them; and he was 
not ſeen to weep or ſhew the uſual marks of forrow at the 
grave of any of his relations, till the death of Paralus, 
the laſt of his legitimate children. That rude ſtroke quite 
amazed him, though he did his utmoſt to preſerve his uſual 
\ tranquillity, and not ſhew any outward ſymptoms of ſor- 
row. But when he was to 12 the crown of flowers upon 
the head of his dead ſon, he could not ſupport the cruel 
V Fjffeen or fifty thouſand French crown, . ' 
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| ſpectacle, nor ſtifle the tranſports of his grief, which 5 
forced its way in cries, in ſobs, and a flood of tears. 


. LY 


Pericles, miſled by the principles of a falſe philoſophy, . 
imagined, that bewailing the death of his relations and 
children would betray a weakneſs that no way fuited the | 

eatneſs of ſoul he had ever ſhewn; and that on this o- , 
caſion, the ſenſibility of the father would ſully the glory 1 
of the conqueror. Exceeding error, childiſh illution, 8 
which either makes heroiſm conſiſt” in wild and ſavage 
cruelty ; or leaving the ſame 7 and confuſion in the 
mind, aſſumes a vain outſide of conſtancy and reſolution 
merely to be adraired. But does martial bravery extin-- 
guiſh nature? Is a man dead to all humane ſentiments, be- 
cauſe he makes a conſiderable figure in the ſtate? Antoninus 
the emperor had a much juſter way of thinking, when on 
occaſion of Marcus Aurelius's lamenting the death of the 

perſon who had brought him up, he ſaid ; * Suffer him 1 
be a man, for neither philsſophy nar ſovereignty renders us 

mſenſuble. 4 l . 

ickleneſs and inconſtancy were the preyailing charac- 

ters of the Athenians; and as theſe carried them on a 

ſudden to the greateſt exceſſes, they ſoon brought them 

back again within the bounds of moderation and gentle. 
neſs. Tt was not long before they repented the injury - ; 
they had done Pericles, and earneſtly wiſhed to ſee cr 

again in their aſſemblies. By dint of ſuffering, they be- 
gan to bear patiently their domeſtick misfortunes, and to* 

be fired more and more with a zeal for their country's 
glory; and in their ardor for reinſtating its affairs, they 

did not know any perſon more capable than Pericles of the 

adminiſtration. Pericles, at that time, never ſtirred out of Ws 

his houſe, and was in the utmoſt grief for the loſs he had WW 
ſuſtained. * However, Alcibiades and the reſt of his 
friends intreated him to go abroad, and ſhew' himſelf in 
publick. The people aſked him pardon for their un- 
grateful uſage of him; and Pericles, moved with their in- 

treaties, and perſuaded that it did not become a good man 

/ ( bei a nt ha be to 
* permitte illi ut homo - ſit: + imperium tollit affectus. Jul. 

neque enim vel philoſophia. vel Capital. in vit. Antonini Pii. 
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to harbour the leaſt reſentment againit his country, reſumed 
the government. | ; 
About the end of the ſecond campaign, ſome ambaſſa- 
dors had ſet out from Lacedæmon, in order to ſollicit 
the king of Perſia's alliance, and engage him to furniſh 
a ſum of money for maintaining the Reet; This reflected 
great ignominy on the Lacedæmonians, who called them- 
ſelves the deliverers of Greece, ſince they thereby retracted 
or ſullied the glorious actions they had formerly atchieved 
in her defence againſt Perſia. They went by the way of 
Thrace, in order to diſengage, if poſſible, Sitalces from the 
alliance of the Athenians, and prevail with him to ſuccour 
Potidæa. But they here met with ſome Athenian ambaſſa- 
dors, who cauſed them to be arreſted as diſturbers of the 
publick peace, and afterwards to be ſent to Athens, where, 
without ſuffering them to be heard, they were put to 
death the ſame day; and their bodies thrown into the open 
fields, by way of repriſal on the Lacedæmonians, who 
treated all who were not of their party in the ſame inhu- 
man manner. It is ſcarce poſſibe to conceive how two 
cities, which, a little before, were ſo ſtrongly united, and 
. ought to have ſhewn a mutual civility and forbcarance tor 
each other, could contract ſo inveterate a hatred, and break 
into ſuch cruel acts of violence, as infringe all the laws of 
war, humanity, and nations; and prompted them to exer- 
ciſe greater cruelties upon one another, than if they had 
been at war with Barbarians. | 
Potidæa had now been beſieged almoſt three years; 
hen the inhabitants, reduced to extremities, and in ſuch 
want of proviſions that ſome fed on human fleſh, and not 
expecting any ſuccours from the Peloponneſians, whoſe 
attempts in Attica had all proved abortive, ſurrendered 
on - conditions> The circumſtances which made the 
Athenians treat them with lenity, were, the ſeverity of the 
weather, which exceedingly annoyed the beſiegers ; and the 


prodigious expence of the ſiege, which had already colt * 
RE two 


i . ® The army which befieged Poti- (daily) two drachms, or twen!;- 
da conſiſted of three thoujand men, pence ( French) for maſter and many 
 exclujive of the fixteen hundred who and thoſe of the gallies bal the ſan: 

bad been ſent under the command of pay. Thucyd. J. Iii. p. 182. 

rio. Lvery ſoldier received 2 
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two thouſand talents*. They therefore came out of the b 
city with their, wives and children, as well citizens as 1 
foreigners, with each but one ſuit of clothes, and the th 


The Athenians blamed their generals for granting this 1 
capitulation without their order; becauſe otherwiſe, as the | 
Citizens were reduced to the utmoſt extremities, the 9 
would have ſurrendered at diſcretion. They ſent a colony 0 
thither. | 1 
(x) The firſt thing Pericles did, after his being re- V 
elected generaliſſimo, was to propoſe the abrogating of 
that law, which he himſelf had cauſed to be enacted 
againſt baſtards when there were legitimate children. It 
declared, that ſuch only ſhould be conſidered as true and " 
legitimate Athenians, whoſe fathers and mothers were . 
both natives of Athens; and” it had been executed Juſt 
betore with the utmoſt rigour. For the + king of Egypt it 
having ſent to Athens a preſent of forty thouſand meaſures 1 


. 
> — 
" 2. — 
— ———— 
— — 2 p 


of corn to be diſtributed among the people, the baſtards Wl 
on account of this new law, were involved in a thouſand F 
difhcultics, till then unpractiſed, and which had not been 1 
ſo much as thought of. Near five thouſand of them 1 
were condemned and ſold as ſlaves, whillt fourteen thou- - . 


ſand and forty citizens were confirmed in their privileges, 
and recognized as true Athenians. It was thought very 
ſtrange, that the author and promoter of this law ſhould 
himſelf deſire to have it repealed. But the Athenians | 
were moved to compaſſion at the domettick calamities of þ 
Pericles; ſo that they permitted him to enter his baſtard MK 
in his own name, in the regiſter of the citizens of his 
tribe. : | 

A little after he himſelf was infected with the peſti- 


lence. Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe his I 
laſt, the principal citizens, and ſuch of his friends as 1 
7 e Had F 

(x) A. M. 3575. Ant. J. C. 429. . . MN 

* Six millions. 1 


| | take up arms again Artaxerxexs, 
+ Plutarch does not name this and tu whom the Athenians, above 
king, Perhaps it was Inarus, ſon thirty years before, had ſent ſuccaurs 
% tſammetichus king of Lydia, who againſt the Perſians, Thucyd. I. i. 
had cauſed part of the Eg yplians to f. 68, | | 
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had not forfaxen him, diſcourſing together in his bed- 
chamber about his rare merit, they ran over his exploits, 
and computed the number of his victories; for whillt he 
was generaliſſimo of the Athenians, he had erected for 
the glory.of their city nine trophies, in memory of as 
many battles gained by him. They did not imagine that 
Pericles heard what they were ſaying, becauſe he ſeemed 
to have loſt his ſenſes ; but it was tar otherwiſe, for not 


a fingle word of their diſcourſe had eſcaped him; when, 


breaking ſuddenly from his filence; © I am ſurpriſed 
(days he) that you ſhould treaſure up ſo well in your 
«© memories, and extol ſo highly a feries of actions, in 
«© which fortune had ſo great a ſhare, and which are 
«© common to me, with ſo many other generals; and at 
« the ſame time ſhould forget the moſt glorious circum- 
« {tance in my life; I mean, my never having cauſed a 
« fingle citizen to put on mourning.” Excellent words! 
which very few in high ſtations can declare with truth. 


The Athenians were deeply afflicted at his death. 


The reader has doubtleſs obſerved, from what has been. 


ſaid of Pericles, that in him were united moſt qualities 
which conſtitute the great man ; as thoſe of the admiral, 
by his great ſkill in naval affairs ; of the great captain, by 
his conqueſts and victories ; of the high-treaſurer, by the 


excellent order in which he put the finances; of the great 


politician, by the extent and jultneſs of his views, by-his 
eloquence 1n. publick deliberations, and by the dexterity 
and addreſs with which he tranſacted affairs; of a miniſter 
of ſtate, by the methods he employed to encreaſe trade 


and promote the arts in general; in fine, of father of 
his country, by the happineſs he procured to every indi- 


vidual, and which he always had in view, as the true 
ſcope and end of his adminiſtration. 1 

But I muſt not omit another characteriſtick which was 
peculiar to him. He acted with ſo much wiſdom, mo- 
deration, diſintereſtedneſs and zeal for the publick good; 


he diſcovered, in. all things, ſo great a ſuperiority of ta- 


lents, and gave ſo exalted an idea of his experience, capa- 
City, and integrity, that he acquired the confidence of all 
85 | the 
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the Athenians; and fixed (in his own favour) during. 
forty years that he governed the Athenians, their natural 
fickleneſs and inconſtancy. He ſuppreſſed that jealouſy, 
which an extreme fondneſs for liberty had made them en- 


tertain againſt all citizens diſtinguiſhed by tlieir merit and 
great authority. But the moſt ſurprizing circumſtance is, 


he gained this great aſcendant merely by perſuaſion, with- 
out employing force, mean artifices, or any of thole arts 
which a mean politician excuſes in hiinſelf, upon the ſpe- 


cious ꝑretence, that the neceflity of the publick affaire, 


and reaſons of {tate make them neceſſary. 
(y) Anaxagoras died the ſame year as Pericles. Plu- 


tarch relates a circumſtance concerning him, that hap- 
pened ſome time before, Which mult not be omitted. 


He fays, that this philoſopher, who. had voluntarily re— 


duced himſelf to exceflive poverty, in order that he 


might have the greater leiſure to purſue his {tudies; find- 
ing himſelf neglected, in his old age, by Pericles, Who, 
in the multiplicity of the publi- k affairs, had not always 
time to think of him; * wrapped his cloak about his 
head, and threw himſelf on the ground, in the fixed re- 
ſolution to ſtarve himſelf. Pericles, hearing of this acci- 
dentally, ran with the utmoſt haſte to the philoſopher's 
houſe, in the deepeſt affliction. He conjured. him, in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving terms, not to thraw his 
life away ; adding, that it was not Anaxagoras but him- 
ſelf that was to be lamented, if he was ſo unfortunate as 
to loſe ſo wiſe and faithful a friend ; one who was ſo ca- 
pable of giving him wholeſome counſels, with regard to 
the preſſing occaſions of the ſtate. Anaxagoras then, un- 
covering a little his head, ſpoke thus to him : Pericles, 
thiſe wha uſe a lamp take care to feed it with ail. This 
was a gentle, and at the ſame time a ſtrong and piercing 
reproach. Pericles ought to have ſupplied his wants un- 
alked. Many lamps are extinguiſhed in this manner in 

; 3 a coun- 


() Plut. in Pericl. p. 162. 


* It was the cuſtom for thoſe to who were reduced to deſpair, and 
cover t beir heads with their cloaks, reſolved to die. 
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a country, by the criminal negligence of thoſe who ought | 
to ſupply them. 8 


Src, III. The Lacedeminians befiege Plutææ. Mity- 
lene is taken by the Athenians. Platae ſurrenders. The 
plague breaks out again in Athens. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


(z) HE moſt memorable tranſaction of the following 
| years was the ſiege of Platææ by the Lacedæ- 
monians. This was one of the moſt famous ſieges in an- 
tiquity, on account of the vigorous efforts of both par- 
ties; but eſpecially for the bogs reſiſtance made by 
the beſieged, and their bold and induſtrious ſtratagem, by 
which ſeveral of- them got out of the city, and by that 
means eſcaped the fury of the enemy. The Lacedzmo- 
nians beſieged this place in the beginning of the third 
campaign. As ſoon as they had pitched their camp 
round the city, in order to lay waſte the places adjacent 
to it, the Platæans ſent ſome deputies to Archidamus, 
who commanded on that occaſion, to repreſent, that he 
could not attack them with the leaſt ſhadow of juſtice, 


becauſe that, after the famous battle of Platææ, Pauſanias, 


the Grecian general, offering up a ſacrifice in their city 
to Jupiter the deliverer, in preſence of all the allies, had 
given them their freedom to reward their valour and 
zeal ; and, therefore, that they ought not to be diſturbed 
in the enjoyment of their liberties, ſince it had been 
granted them by a Lacedæmonian. Archidamus an- 
ſwered, that their demand would be very reaſonable, had 
they not joined with the Athenians, the profeſſed enemies 
to the liberty of Greece; but that, if they would diſen- 
gage themſelves from their preſent alliance, or at leaſt 
remain neuter, they then ſhould be left in the full enjoy- 
ment of their privileges. The deputies replied, that they 
could not poſſibly come to any agreement, without firlt 

ſending to Athens, whither their wives and children 
| werc 


(z) A. M. 3576. Ant. J. C. 428. Thucyd, 1. ii. p. 147—15 T. Dicd, 
1. xxil. p. 102 — 109. |; 3 | 
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were retired. The Lacedæmonians permitted them to 
ſend thither ; when the Athenians promiſing ſolemnly 
to ſuccour them to the utmoſt of their power, the Plata- 
ans reſolved to ſuffer the laſt extremities rather than fur- 
render; and accordingly they informed the Lacedæmo- 
nians, from their walls, that they could not comply with 


what was deſired. | 


Archidaraus then, after calling upon the gods to wit- 


neſs that he did not firſt infringe the alliance, and was 


not the cauſe of the calamities Which might befal the Pla- 
tæans, for having refuſed the juſt and reaſonable condi- 


tions offered them, prepared for the ſiege. He ſurrounded. 
the city with a circumvallation of trees, Which were laid 
long-ways, very cloſe together, with their boughs inter- 


woven, and turned towards the city, to prevent any per- 


ſon from going out of it. He afterwards threw up a plat- 
form to ſet the batteries on; in hopes that, as ſo many 
hands were employ<d, they ſhould ſoon take the city. 
He therefore cauſed trees to be felled on mount Cithæron, 


and interwove them with faſcines, in order to ſupport the 
terraſs on all ſides; he then threw into it wood, earth, 
and ſtones; in a word, whatever could help to fill it up. 
The whole army worked night and day, without the leaſt 
intermiſſion, during ſeventy days; one half of the ſoldiers 
repoſing themſelves whilit the reſt were at work: 

The beſieged obſerving that the work began to riſe, 
they threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city 
oppoſite to the platform, in order that they might always 
out-top the beſiegers; and filled the hollow of this 
wooden wall with the bricks they took from the rubbiſh 
of the neighbouring houſes; ſo that the wall of timber 


ſerved in a manner as a defence to keep the wall from 


falling, as it was carrying up. It was covered, on the 
outſide, with hides both raw and dry, in order to ſhelter 
the works and the workmen from the fires diſcharged 


againſt it. In 1 as it roſe, the platform was 


raiſed alſo, which in this manner was carried to a great 


height. But the beſieged made a hole in the oppoſite 
wall, in ordęr to carry off the earth that ſuſtained the 


| 84 _. platform; 
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platform; which the beſiegers perceiving, they put large 
paniers filled with mortar, in the place of the earth 
which had been removed, becauſe theſe could not be ſo 
eaſily carried off. The beſieged therefore, finding their 
firſt ſtratagem defeated, made a mine under ground as far 
as the 1 in order to ſhelter theraſeives, and to re- 

move from it the earth and other materials of which it 
was compoſcd, and which, they gave from hand to hand 
as far as the city. The beſiegers were a conſiderable time 
without perceiving this, till at laſt they found that their 


work did not go forward, and that the more earth they 


laid on, the weaker it grew. But the beſieged judging 
that the ſuperiority of numbers would at length prevail; 
without amuling themſelves any longer at this work, or 
carrying the wall higher on the fide towards the battery, 
they contented themſelves with building another within, 
in the form of a halt-moon, both ends of which joined 
to the wall; in order that the beſieged might retire behind 
it when the firſt wall ſhould be forced; and ſo oblige 
the enemy to make freth works. I® ? 

In the mean time the beſiegers having ſet up their 
machines (doubtleſs after they had filled up the ditch, 
though Thucydides does not ſay this) ſhook the city wall 
in a very terrible manner, which, though it alarmed the 
citizens very much, did not however diſcourage. them. 
They employed every art that fortification could ſuggeſt 
agair.ſt the enemy's batteries. They prevented the effect 
of the battering rams, by ropes * which turned aſide 
their ſtrokes. They allo employed another artifice ; the 
two ends of a great beam were made faſt by Jong iron 
chains to two large pieces of timber, ſupported at due 
diſtince upon the wall in the nature -of a balance; fo 
that whenever the enemy played their machine, the be- 
ſieged lifted up this beam, and let it fall back on the 


head of the battering ram, which quite deadened its 


force, and conſequently made it of no effect. 
8 50 The 
* The end (downward) of theſe the battering ram, which they raiſed 


ropes formed a waiiely of flip-knots, wp by the belp of the machine, 
0 which wey catched the bead of 7 | l 
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The beſiegers finding the attack did not go on ſucceſſ- 
fully, and that a new wall was raiſed againit their plat- 
form, deſpaired of being able to ſtorm the place, and 
therefore changed the ſiege into a blockade. However, 
they firſt endeavoured to ſet fire to it, imagining that the 
town might eafily be burnt down, as it was ſo ſmall, 


Whenever a ſtrong wind ſhould riſe; for they employed 
all the artifices imaginable, to make themſelves maſters 


of it as ſoon as poſlible, and with little expence. They 
therefore threw faſcines into the intervals between the 


walls of the city and the intrenchment with which they 


had ſurrounded them; and filled theſe intervals in a very 
little time, becauſe of the multitude of hands employed 
by them; in order to ſet fire, at the ſame time, to diffe- 
rent parts of the city. They then lighted the fire with 


pitch and ſulphur, which in a moment made ſuch x pro- 


digious blaze, that the like was never ſeen, This inven- 
tion was very near carrying the city, which had baffled 


all others; for the beſieged could not make head at once 


againit the fire and the enemy in ſeveral parts of the 


town; and had the weather favoured ihe beſiegers, as 


they flattered themſelves it would, it had certainly been 


taken; but hiſtory informs us, that an exceeding heavy 


rain fell, which extinguiſhed the fire. | 
This laſt effort of the beſiegers having been defeated as 
ſucceſsfully as all the reſt, they now turned the ſiege into 


a blockade, and ſurrounded the city with a brick Wall, 
ſtrengthened on each fide with a deep folle. The whole 


army was engaged ſucceſſively in this work, and when it 
was finiſhed, they left a guard over half of it; the Poeo- 
titans offering to guard the reſt, upon which the Lacede- 


monians returned to Sparta, about the month of Octo- 
ber. There were now, in Platææ, but four hundred 
inhabitants, and fourſcore Athenians ; with an hundred 


and ten women to dreſs their victuals, and no other per- 


ſon, whether freeman or flave ; all the reſt having been 


ient to Athens before the ſiege. - | 
During the campaign, ſome engagements were fought 
"08: _ both 
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both by fea and land, which I omit, becauſe of no im- . 
Portance. Sb | 

(a) The next ſummer, which was the fourth year of 
the war, the people of Leſbos, the citizens of Methymne 
excepted, reſolved to break their alliance with the Athe- 
nians. They had deſigned to rebel before the war was 


declared, but the Lacedzmonians would not receive them « | 
at that time. The citizens of Methymne ſent advice of « | 
this to the Athenians, aſſuring them, that if an immediate 0 1 
ſuccour was not ſent, the iſland would be inevitably loſt. cc |} 
The affliction of the Athenians, who had ſuſtained great 6 4 
loſſes by the war and the plague, was greatly increaſed, 10 1 
when news was brought of the revolt of ſo conſiderable «71 
an iſland, whoſe forces, which were quite freſh, would now e 
join the enemy, and re- nforce them on a ſudden by the 4 3 
addition of a powerful fleet. The Athenians therefore 4 J 
{ent forty gallies deſigned for Peloponneſus, which accord- 949 1 
dingly failed ior Mitylene. The inhabitants, though in « þ 
. _ great conſternation becauſe they were quite unprepared, 4 4 
yet put on an appearance of bravery, and ſailed out of the c« 
port with their ſhips; however, being repulſed, they pro- «x 

_ poſed an accommodation, which the Athenians liſtened 10 tc 
to, from an apprehenſion that they were not {trong enough « © 
to reduce the iſland to their allegiance. A ſuſpenſion of 4 10 
arms was therefore agreed upon, during which the Mity- « fi 
lenians ſent ambaſſadors to Athens. The fear of not 14 31 
obtaining their demande, made them ſend others to Lace- « tþ 
dæmonia, to deſire ſuccours. This was not ill judged, «1x 
the Athenians ſending them an anſwer which they had «-tþ 
no reaſon to interpret in their favour, - 0 od 
Ihe ambaſſadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voy- « th 
age, being arrived in Lacedzmonia, the Spartans deferred « 1 
giving them audience, till the ſolemnization of the Olym- « th 
ick games, in order that the allies might hear the com- «63 
plaints they had to make. I ſhall repeat their whole ſpecch 40 U 
on that occaſion, as it may ſerve, at once to give a juſt « th 
idea of Thucydides's ſtile, and of the ſeveral ſtates with 66. 0ʃ 
regard to the Athenians and Lacedæmonians. We «re 
| are tes th 


(a) Thueyd. J. ii. p. 174207, Diod. 1, Iii. p. 108, 1090 
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are ſenſible, (ſaid the ambaſſadors, ) that it is the cuſ- 
tom to uſe deſerters well at firſt, becauſe of the ſervice 
they do thoſe whom they fly to; but to deſpiſe them 


« afterwards, as traitors to their country and friends. 


0 


A 


This is far from being unjuſt, when they have no in- 
« ducement to ſuch a change; when the fame. union 
« ſubſiſts, and the ſame aidsreciprocally granted. But it 


eis far otherwiſe between us and the Athenians ; and we 
*« 1ntreat you not to be prejudiced againſt us, becauſe, after 


«© having been treated mildly by the Athenians during the 
peace, we now renounce-their alliance when they are 
«© unfortunate. For being come hither to demand ad- 
«© mittance into the number of. your friends and allies, we 


* ought to begin our own juſtification, by ſnowing ths” 


jultice and neceſſity of our procedure; it being im- 


« poſſible for a true friendſhip to be eſtabliſhed between - 
6 individuals, or a ſolid alliance between cities, unleſs - 
both are founded on virtue, and uniformity of principles 
and ſentiments. 


To come to the point: The treaty we concluded 
«© with. the Athenians, was not to enflave Greece, but 


10 to free it from the yoke of the Barbarians; and it was 
concluded after the retreat of the Perſians, when you 


«© renounced the command. We adhered to it with plea- 
« ſure, fo long as the Athenians continued to entertain 
„ jult defigns; but, when we {aw that they diſcontinued 


« the war they were carrying on againſt the enemy, 


« merely to oppreſs the allies, we could not but ſuſpect 
«« their conduct. And as it was extremely difficult, in 


« ſo great a diverſity of intereſts and opinions, for all of 
them to continue in ſtrict union; and itil: harder to 


© make head againſt them, when alone, and ſeparated; 


« they have ſubjected, by inſenſible degrees, all the allies, . 


except the inhabitants of Chios, and our people; and 
e uſed our own forces for this end. For, at the tame 
« time that they left us ſeemingly at our liberty, the 

« obliged us to follow them; though we could no longer 


| 8 
« rely on their words, and had the ſtrongeſt reaſon to fear 


cen the like treatment. And indeed, what probability is 
| S 6 there 


err 
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5 there, after their enſlaving all the other ſtates, that they 
3 ſhould ſhow a regard to us only, and admit us upon the 
, foot of equals, if they may become our maſters when- 
„ ever they pleaſe; eſpecially as their power increaſes 
, daily, in proportion as ours leſſens? A mutual fear 
5 between confederates, 15 a ſtrong motive to make an 
, alliance laſting, and to prevent unjuſt and violent at- 

tempts, by its keeping all things in an equilibrium. 
Their leaving us the enjoyment of our liberties; was 
merely becauſe they could not intrench upon them by 
open force; but only by that equity and ſpecious mo- 
** deration they have thown us. Firſt, they pretended 
to prove, from their moderate conduct in regard to us, 
* that as we are free, we ſhouild not have marched in con- 
Junction with them againſt the other allies, had they 
not given them juſt grounds for complaint. Secondly 
by attacking the weakeſt firſt, and ſubduing them one 
after another, they enabled themſelves, by their ruin, 
to ſubjc the moſt powerful without difficulty, who at 


46 


. 


laſt would be left alone and without ſupport : Whereas 
had they begun by invading us, at the time that the 
* allies were poſſeſſed of all their troops, and were able 
to make ſome ſtand, they could not ſo eaſily have com- 
_ © pleted their detigns. Beſides, as we had a large fleet, 
which would ſtrengtheu conſiderably whatever party 
e we ſhould declare for, this was a check upon them. 
Add to this, that the high regard we have always ſhown 
for their republick, and the endeavours we have uſed 
% to gain the favour of thoſe who commanded-it, have 
_ « ſuſpended our ruin; But we had been undone, had not 
e this war broke out; which the fate of others leaves no 
„ toom to doubt. 3 5 5 8 


% What friendſhip then, what laſting alliance can be 


« concluded with thoſe who never are friends and allies, 


but when force is employed to make them continue 
„ ſuch ? For, as they were obliged to (careſs us during 
„the war, to prevent our joining with the enemy; we 
«©: were conſtrained to treat them with the ſame regard in 


time of Peace, to prevent their falling upon us. 
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That which love produces in other places, was with us 


the effect of fear. It was this circumſtance that made 
an alliance ſubſiſt ſome time, which both parties were 


determined to break upon the very firſt favourable oc- 
caſion: let therefore no one accuſe us for the advan- 


tage we now take. We had not always the ſame op- 
portunity to ſave, as they had to ruin us; but were un- 
der a neceſſity of waiting one, before we could venture 
to declare ourſelves. UVP 

Such are the motives which now oblige us to ſollicit 
your alliance; the equity and juſtice of which appear 
very ſtrong to us, and conſequently call upon us to pro- 


vide for our ſafety: We ſhould have claimed your pro- 
tection before, had you been ſooner inclined to afford 


it us; for we offered ourſelves to you, even before the 
war broke out: We are now come, at the perſuaſion 
of the Boeotians your allies, to diſengage ourlelves from 
the oppreſſors of Greece, and join our arms with its 
defenders; and to provide for the ſecurity of our ſtate, 
which is new in imminent danger. If any thing can 
be objected to our conduct, it is, our declaring ſo pre- 
cipitately, with more generoſity than prudence, and 
without having made the leaſt preparations. But this 
alſo ought to engage you to be the more ready in ſuc- 


couring us; that you may not lofe the opportunity of 


protecting the _—— and avenging yourſelves on 
your enemies. here never was a more favourable 
conjuncture than that which 'now offers itſelf; a 
conjuncture, when war and peltilence have conſumed 
their forces and exhauſted their treaſure: Not to men- 
tion that their fleet is divided, by which means the 

will not be ina condition to reſiſt you, ſhould you invade 
them at the ſame time by fea and land. For, they 
either w1ll leave us to attack you, and give us an oppor- 
tunity of ſuccouring you; or they will oppoſe us all to- 


* gether, and then you will have but half their forces to 


deal with. | | | Pe, 
For the reſt, let no one imagine that you will expoſe 


yourſelves to dangers for a people incapable of doing 


you ſervice. Our country indeed lies at a conſidera- 
| * ble 
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£6 


ble diſtance from you, but our aid is near at hand. 
For the war will be carried on, not in Attica, as is ſup- 
poſed, but in that country whoſe revenues are the ſup- 
port of Attica, and we are not far from it. Conſider, 
alſo, that in abandoning us, you will increaſe the power 
of the Athenians by the addition of ours; and that no 
© ſtate will then dare to take up arms againſt them. But in 
ſuccouring us, you will ſtrengthen yourſelves with a 
fleet which you.ſo much want; you will induce many 
other people, after our example, to join you ; and you 
will take off the reproach caſt upon you, of abandoning 
thoſe who have recourſe to your protection, which will 


«c 
cc 
«cc 
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«c 
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« be no inconſiderable advantage to you during the courſe 


of the war. : 
We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter 
„ Olympius, in whoſe temple we now are, not to fru- 


« ſtrate the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject ſuppliants, 


« whoſe preſervation may be highly advantageous, and 


«© whoſe ruin may be infinitely pernicious to you. Show 


«« yourſelves ſuch now, as the idea entertained of your 


„ generoſity, and the extreme danger to which we are 


« reduced, may demand; that is, the protectors of the 
« afflicted, and the deliverers of Greece.“ FEY 
The allies, {truck with theſe reaſons, admitted them 
into the alliance of Peloponneſus. An incurſion into the 
enemy's country was immediately reſolved, and that the 
allies ſhould rendezvous at Corinth with two thirds of their 
forces. The Lacedæmonians arrived firſt; and prepared 
engines for tranſporting the ſhips from the gulph of Co- 
rinth into the ſea of Athens in order to invade Attica both 
by ſea and land. The Athenians were no leſs active on 


their ſide; but the allies, being employed in their harveſt, 


and beginning to grow weary of the war, were a long time 
before they met. Pi | 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived that 

all theſe preparations were made againſt them, from a ſup- 


poſition that they were very weak; to undeceive the work 


and ſhow that they alone were able to ſupport a fleet 


without the aid of Leſbos, put to ſea a fleet of an a 
8 | Il, 
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fail, which they manned with citizens as well as foreign- 
ers; not exempting a ſingle citizen except ſuch only as were 
obliged to ſerve on horſeback, or whoſe revenue amounted 


to five hundred meaſures of corn. After having ſhowed 


themſelves before the Iſthmus of Corinth, the more to 
diſplay their power, they made deſcents into whatever parts 
of Peloponneſus they pleaſed. 


The world never ſaw a finer fleet. The Athenians 
guarded their own country, and the coaſts of Eubæa and 


Salamis with a fleet of an hundred ſhips. "They cruiſed 
round Peloponneſus with another fleet of the like number 
of veſſels, without including their fleet before Leſbos and 


other places. The whole amounted to upwards of two 


hundred and fifty gallies. The expences of this powerful 
armament entirely exhauſted their treaſure, which had 
been very much drained before by that of the ſiege of 
Potidza. 1 
The Lacedæmonians, greatly ſurpriſed at ſo formidable 
a fleet, which they no ways expected, returned with the 
utmoſt expedition to their own country, and only ordered 
forty gallies to be fitted out for the ſuccour of Mitylene. 
'The Athenians had ſent a re-enforcement thither, con- 
lifting of a thouſand heavy-armed troops, by whole aſſiſt- 
ance they made 2 contravallation, with forts in the moſt 
commodious places; ſo that it was blocked up, both by 
ſea and land, in the beginning of winter. The Atheni- 
ans were in ſuch great want of money for carrying on this 
ſiege, that they were reduced to aſſeſs themſelves which 
they had never done before, and by this means two hun- 
dred * talents were ſent to it. | 
(5) The people of Mitylene being in want of all things 
and having waited to no purpoſe for the ſuccours which 
the Lacedæmonians had promiſed them, ſurrendered, 
upon condition that no — ſhould be put to death or 
impriſoned, till the ambaſſadors, whom they ſhould ſend 
to Athens, were returned; and that, in the mean time, 
the troops ſhould be admitted into the city. As ſoon as 


(5) A. M. 3577. Ant. J. C. 427. 
* Two hundred thouſand creꝛuns, about 45,0001, ſterling. 
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the Athenians had got poſſeſſion of the city, ſuch of the 
factious Mityleneans as had fled to the altars for refuge, 
were conveyed to Tenedos, and afterwards to Athens. 
There the affair of the Mityleneans was debated. As 
their revolt had preatly exaſperated the people, becauſe not 


of their hatred for the Athenians, in the firſt tranſports of 
their rage, they reſolved to put all the citizens to death 
indiſcriminately, and to make all the women and children 


in execution. : 


tions. This ſeverity was judged too cruel, and carried 
farther than conſiſted with juſtice. They imagined to 
themſelves the fate of that unhappy city, entirely abandon- 
ed to ſlaughter, and repented their having involved the 


Athenians gave the Mitylenean ambaſladors ſome little 
glimmerings of hope; and they prevailed ſo far with the 
magiſtrates, as to have the affair debated a ſecond time. 
Cleon,- who had ſuggeſted the firſt decree, a man of a 
fiery temper, and who had great authority over the people 
maintained his opinion with great vehemence and heat. 
He repreſented, that it was unworthy a wiſe government 
to change with every wind, and to annul in the morning 
what they had decreed the night before; and that it was 
highly important to take an exemplary vengeance of the 
Mityleneans, in order to awe the reſt of their allies who 
were every where ready to revolt. | e 
Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the firſt 
aſſembly, now oppoſed his reflex ions more ſtrongly than 
before. 
manner, the deplorable condition of the Mityleneans, 
whoſe minds (he ſaid) muſt neceſſarily be on the rack, 
whilſt they were expecting a ſentence that was to deter- 
mine their fate; he reprefented to the Athenians, that 
the fame of their mildneſs and clemency had always re- 
flected the higheſt honour on them, and diſtinguiſhed 
them gloriouſly from all other nations: he obſerved, the 
| | +." NG 


preceded by any ill treatment, and it ſeemed a mere effect 


ſlaves, and immedietely they ſent a galley to put the decree 


But night gave them leiſure to make different reflec- 


innocent with the guilty. This ſudden change of the” 
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to the rebellion, a proof of which was, their ſurrendering 
the city to them the inſtant it was in their power to do it: 
They therefore, by this decree, would murder their be- 
nefactors, and conſequently be both unjuſt and ungrate- 
ful, in puniſhing the innocent with the guilty. He ob- 
ſerved further, that ſuppoling the Mityleneans in general 
were guilty, it would however be for the intereſt of the 


Atnemans to diſſemble, in order that the rigorous puniſhe 


ment they had decreed might not exaſperatè the reſt of the 
allies; and that the beſt way to put a ſtop to the evil 
would be to leave room for repentance, and not plunge 


people into deſpair, by the abſolute and irrevocable refu- 


jal of a pardon. His opinion therefore was, that they 
mould examine very deliberately the cauſe of thoſe fac- 
tious Mityleneans who had been brought to Athens, and 
pardon all the reſt. | 


The aſſembly was very inuch divided, ſo that Diodo- 


rus carried it only by a few votes. A ſecond galley was 


therefore immediately fitted out. It was furniſhed with 
every thing that might accelerate its courſe; and the am- 


battadors of Mitylene promiſed a great reward to the 
crew, provided they arrived time enough. They there- 


tore did not quit their oars, even when they took ſuſte- 
n2zce, but eat and drank as they rowed, and took their 
reſt alternately ; and, very happily for them, the wind 
was favourable, The firſt galley had got a- day and 
night's fail before them; but as thoſe on board carryed 
news, they did not make great haſte. Its arrival be- 
tore the city had ſpread the utmoſt conſternation in every 
part of it: But it increaſed infinitely, when the decree, 
by which all the citizens were ſentenced to die, was read 
in a full aſſembly. Nothing was now heard in all places 
but cries and loud laments. The moment that the ſen- 
tence was going to be put in execution, advice came that 
a ſecond galley was arrived. Immediately the cruel maſ- 
lacre was ſuſpended. The aſſembly was again convened 
and the decree, which grantcd a pardon, was EP 
| Will 


the citizens of Mitylene had been drawn involuntarily in- 
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with ſuch a ſilence and joy, as is much caſter conceived 
than exprellede-* 

All the factious Mitylencans, though -upwards of 1 
thouſand, were put to death. The city was afterwards 
_ diſmantled, the ſhips delivered up; and the whole iſland, 
the city of Methymne excepted, was divided into three 
_ thouſand parts or portions, three hundred of which 
were conſecrated to the ſervice of the gods; and the reſt 
divided by lot, among ſuch Athenians as were ſent thi- 
ther, to whom the natives of the country gave a revenue 
of two * minæ for every portion; on which condition 
they were permitted to keep poſſeſſion of the iſland, but 
not as proprietors. The cities which belonged to the 
Mityleneans on the coaſt of Aſia, were all ſubjected by 
the Athenians. 


{c) During the winter of the preceeding Jang J 
uc- 


the inhabitants of Platææ, having loſt all hopes of 
cour, and being in the utmoſt want of proviſions, formed 


a reſolution to cut their way through the enemy: But' 


half of them, ſtruck with the greatneſs of the danger, 
and the boldneſs of the enterpriſe, entirely loſt courage 
when they came to the execution; but the reſt (who were 
about two hundred and twenty ſoldiers) perſiſted in their 
reſolution, and eſcaped in the following manner. 

| Before I begin the deſcription of their eſcape, it will 
be proper to inform my readers, in what ſenſe J uſe cer- 
tain expreſſions I ſhall employ in it. In ſtrictneſs gf 


ſpeech, the line or fortification which is made round a. 


city when beſieged, to prevent ſallies, is called contraval- 
lation ; and that which is made to prevent any ſuccours 
from without, is named circumvallation. Both theſe for- 
tifications were uſed in this ſiege ; however, for brevity 
ſake, I ſhall uſe only the former term. 

The contravallation conſiſted: of two walls, at ſixteen 
feet diſtance one from the other. The - ſpace between 
the two walls being a kind of platform or terraſs, ſeemed 


(e) Thucyd. I. iii. p. 185—188, 


* The Aitick mina was Wwerth an bundred drachms, that is, fifty French: 
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to be but one ſingle building, and compoſed a range of 
cazerns or barracks, where the ſoldiers had their lodg- 
ings. Lofty towers were built around it at proper diſ- 
tances, extending” from one wall to the other, in order 
that they might be able to defend themſelves at the ſame 
time againſt any attack from within and without. There 
was no going from one cazern to another without croſſing 


thoſe towers; and on the top of the wall was a parapet on 


both ſides, where a guard was commonly kept ; but in 
rainy weather, the ſoldiers uſed to ſhelter themſelves in 
the towers, which ſerved in the nature of guard-houſes, 
Such was the contravallation, on both ſides of which was 
a ditch, the earth of which had been employed in making 
the bricks of the wall, 

The beſieged firſt took the height of the wall, by 
counting the rows of bricks which compoſed it ; and this 
they did at different times, and employed ſeveral men 
for that purpoſe, in order that they might not miſtake in 
the calculation. This was the eafier, becauſe as the 
wall ſtood but at a ſmall diſtance, every part of it was. 


very viltble. They then made ladders of a proper 


length. 

All things being now ready for executing the deſign, 
the beſieged left the city one night when there was no 
moon, in the midſt of a ſtorm of wind and rain. After 
croſling tne firſt ditch, they drew near to the wall undiſ- 
covered, through the darkneſs pf the night; not to men- 


tion that the noiſe made by the rain and wind prevented 


their being heard. They marched at ſome diſtance from 
one another, to prevent the claſhing of their arms, which 
were light, in order that thoſe who carried them, might 
be the more active; and one of their legs was naked, to 
keep them from ſliding ſo eaſily in the mire. Thoſe 
who carried the . ladders laid them in the ſpace between 
the towers, where they knew no guard was poſted, be- 


cauſe it rained. That inſtant twelve men mounted the 


ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, and 
marched directly to the towers, fix on each ſide. They 
were followed by ſoldiers armed only with javelins, that 


they | 
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they might mount the eaſier; and their ſhields were car- 
ricd aſter them to be uſed in the charge. 
When moſt of theſe were got to the top of the wall, 
they were diſcovered by the falling of a tile, which one 
of their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, had 
thrown down. The alarm was immediately given from 
the towers, and the whole camp approached the wall 
without diſcovering the occaſion of the outcry, from the 
gloom of the night, and the violence of the {torm. Be- 
_ tides which, thoſe who had ſtaid behind in the city, beat 
an alarm at the ſame time in another quarter, to make 
a diverſion ; ſo that the enemy did not know which way 
to turn themſelves, and were afraid to quit their polis, 
But a corps de referve, of three hundred men, who were 
kept for any unforeſeen accident that might happen, quit- 
ted the contravallation, and ran to that part where they 
heard the noiſe; and torches were held up towards 
Thebes, to ſhow that they muſt run that way. But thoſe 
in the city, to render the ſignal of no uſe, made others 
at the ſame time in different quarters, having prepared 
them on the wall for that purpoſe. Oe Is 
In the mean time, thoſe who had mounted firſt having 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the two towers which flanked 
the interval where the ladders were ſet ; and having killed 
thoſe who guarded them, poſted themſelves there to de- 
fend the pallage, and keep off the beſiegers. Then 
ſetting ladders from the top of the wall againſt the two 
towers, they cauſed a good number of their comrades to 
mount, in order to keep off, by the diſcharge of their 
arrows, as well thoſe who were advancing to the foot af 
the wall, as the others who were haſtening from the 
neighbouring towers. Whilit this was doing, they had 
time to ſet up ſeveral ladders, and to throw -down the 
parapet, that the reſt might come up with greater eaſe. 
As faſt as they came up, they went down on the other 
ſide, and drew up near the foſſè on the outſide, to ſhoot 
at thoſe who appeared. After they were paſſed over, the 
men who were in the towers came down laſt, and made 


to the fofle to follow after the reſt. 
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That inſtant the guard of three hundred, with torches, 
came up. However, as the Platzans ſaw their encmies 
by this light better than they were ſeen by them, they 
took a ſurer aim, by which means the laſt croſſed the ditch, 
without being attacked in their paſſage : However, this 
was not done without difficulty, becauſe the ditch was 


| frozen over, and the ice would not bear, on account of 


the thaw and heavy rains. The violence of the ſtorm 
was of great advantage to them. 7 
After all were paſſed, they took the road towards 
Thebes, the better to conceal ther retreat; becauſe it 
was not likely that they had fled towards a city of the 
enemy's. Immediately they perceived the beſiegers, with 
torches in their hands, purſuing them in the road that 
led to Athens. After keeping that of "Thebes about ſix 
or ſeven “ ſtadia, they turned ſhort toward the moun- 
tain, and reſumed the route of Athens, whether two hun- 
dred and: twelve arrived, out of two hundred and twent 
who had quitted the place ; the reſt having returned back 
to it through fear, one archer excepted, who was taken 
on the ſide of the folle of contravallation. The beſiegers, 
after having purſued them to no purpoſe,” returned to 
their camp. | 
In the mean time, the Platæans who remained in the 
city, ſuppoſing that all their companions had been killed, 
(becauſe thoſe who were returned, to juſtify themſelves, 
affirmed they were) ſent a herald to demand the dead bo- 
dies; but being told the true {tate of the affair, he with- 
drew. 
(4) About the end of the following campaign, which 
is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Platæans bein 
in abſolute want of proviſions, and unable to make the 
leaſt defence, ſurrendered upon condition that they ſhould 
not be puniſhed till they had been tried and adjudged in 
torm of juſtice. Five commiſſioners came for this pur- 
pole from Lacedzmon ; and theſe, without charging 
them with any crime, barely aſked them whether they 
LED 5 had 
(4) Thucyd. 1. iii. p. 208220. Diod. J. xii, p. 109, 
* Upwards of a quarter of a league. 
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had done any ſervice to the Lacedæmonians and the allies 
in this war? the Platzans were much ſurpriſed, as well 
as puzzled at this queſtion ; and were ſenſible, that it 
had been ſuggeſted by the Thebans, their profeſſed ene- 
mies, who had vowed their deſtruction. They therefore 
put the Lacedæmonians in mind of the ſervices they had 
done to Greece in general, both at the battle of Artemi- 
ſium, and that of Platææ; and particularly in Lacedæ- 
monia, at the time of the earthquake, which was fol- 
lowed by the revolt of their {laves. The only reaſon (they 
declared) of their having joined the Athenians afterwards, 


was, to defend themſelves from the hoſtilities of the The- 


bans, againſt whom they had implored the aſſiſtance of 
the Lacedzmonians to no purpoſe : that if that was im- 
puted to them for a crime, which was only their misfor- 
tune, it ought not however entirely to obliterate the re- 
membrance of their former ſervices. ** Caſt your eyes, 
„ ſaid they, on the monuments of your anceſtors which 
« you ſee here, to whom we annually pay all the honours 
« which can be rendered to the manes of the dead. You 
« thought fit to intruſt their bodies with us, as we were 


_ .* eye-witneſles of their bravery : And yet you will now 


« give up their aſhes to their murderers, in abandoning 
« us to the Thebans, who fought againſt them at the 
4e battle of Platææ. Will you enſlave a province where 
« Greece recovered its liberty? Will you deſtroy the 
« temples of thoſe gods, to whom you owe the victory 
« Will you abolith the memory of their founders, who 


« contributed fo 8 to your ſafety? On this occaſion, 


« we may venture to ſay, our intereſt is inſeparable from 
« your glory; and you cannot deliver up your ancient 
« friends and benefactors to the unjult hatred of the The- 
« bans, without eternal infamy to yourſelves.” 
One would conclude, that theſe juſt remonſtrances 
ſhould have made ſome impreſſion on the Lacedæmo- 
nians ; but they were biafſed more by the anſwer the 
Thebans made, and which was expreſſed in the moſt 
| haughty and bitter terms againſt the Platæans: and be- 


ſides, they had brought their inſtructions from Lacedz- 
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mon. They ſtood therefore to their firſt queſtion, JYhe- 


ther the Plateans had done them any. ſervice fince the war? 
and making them paſs one after another, as they ſeverally 
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anſwered No, he was immiediately butchered, and not 
one eſcaped. About two hundred were killed in this 
manner ; and twenty-five Athenians, who were among 
them, met with the ſame unhappy fate. Their wives, 
who had been taken priſoners, were made ſlaves. The 
Thebans afterwards peopled their city with exiles from 
Megara and Platææ; but the year after they demoliſhed 
it entirely. It was in this manner the Lacedzmonians, 
in the hopes of reaping great advantages from the The- 
bans, ſacrificed the Platzans to their animoſity, ninety- 
three years after their firſt alliance with the Athenians. 

(e) In the ſixth year of the war of Peloponneſus, 
the plague broke out out a new in Athens, and again 
{wept away great numbers. 


SECT. IV. The Athenians puſſeſs themſelves of Pylus, 
and are afterwards beſieged in it. The Spartans are 
ſhut up in the little iſland of Sphafteria, CLEON makes 
himſelf mafler of it. ARTAXERXES dies. : 


THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


| Paſs over ſeveral particular incidents of the ſucceeding 
campaigns, which differ very little from one another; 
the Lacedæmonians making regularly Feng year. incur- 
ſions into Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponneſus : - 
I likewiſe omit ſome fieges in different places: () That 
of Pylus, a little city of Meſſenia, only four “ hundred 
furlongs from Lacedzmon, was one of the moſt conſidera- 
ble. The Athenians, headed by Demoſthenes had taken 
that city, and fortified themſelves very ſtrongly in it; this 
was the ſeventh year of the war. The e left 

| wo, ttica 


6e) A. M. 3578. Ant. J. C. 426. Thucyd. -I. viii. p. 332. 
(J A. M. 3 575 Ant. J. C. 425. Thucyd. 1. [iq p. 253280, Diod, J. 
III. p. 112—114. | 
; * Twenty French leagues, 
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Attica immediately in order to go and recover, if poſſible, 
that place, and accordingly they attacked it both by ſea and 
land. Braſidas, one of their leaders, ſignaliſed himſelf 
here by the moſt extraordinary acts of bravery. Oppoſite 
to the city was a little iſland called Sphacteria, whence 
the beſieged might be greatly annoyed, and the entrance 
of the harbour {hut up. They therefore threw a choſen 
body of Lacedzmonians into it; making, in all, four 
hundred and twenty, excluſive of the Helots. A battle 
was fought at ſea, in which the Athenians were victorious 


and accordingly erected a trophy. They ſurrounded the 


iſland; and let a guard in every part of it, to prevent any 
of the inhabitants from going out, or any proviſions from 
being brought into them. 

I be news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the ma- 
giſtrate thought the affair of the utmoſt importance, and 
therefore came himſelf upon the ſpot, in order that he 
might be better able to take the proper meaſures; when 
concluding that it would be impoſſible for him to fave 
thoſe who were on the iſland, and that they at laſt mult 
neceſſarily be ſtarved out, or be taken by ſome other means, 
he propoſed an accommodation. A ſuſpenfion of arms 
was concluded, in order to give the Lacedæmonians time 
to ſend to Athens; but upon condition that in the mean 
time they ſhould ſurrender up all their gallies, and not 
attack the place either by ſea or land, till the return of 
the ambaſſadors: That if they complied with theſe con- 
ditions, the Athenians would permit them to carry pro- 
viſions to thoſe who were in the iſland; at the * rate of 
ſo much for the maſter, and half for the fervant ; and that 
the whole ſhould be done publickly, and in ſight of both 
armies: That, on the other fide, the Athenians ſhould be 
allowed to. keep guard round the iſland, to prevent any 
thing from going in or out of it, but ſhould not attack it 
in any manner: that in caſe this agreement ſhould be 
infringed in the leaſt, the truce would be broke; 
| 85 I otherwiſe, 


* For the maſters, two Aitick half pi-ts of wine, and a piece 9 


chaenices of flour, making, about four mot: With half this quaniily for the 


pounds and a half, two cotyles, or ſervants. 
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otherwiſe, that it ſhould continue in full force till the 
return of the ambaſſadors, whom the Athenians obliged 
themſelves, . by the articles, to convey backwards and 
forwards; and that then the Lacedzmonians thould 
have their ſhips reſtored, in the ſame condition in 
which they had been delivered up. Such were. the 


articles of the treaty. The Lacedæmonians began to 


put it in execution, by ſurrendering about threeſcore 
ſhips ; after which they ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, 

Bath admitted to audience before the people, they 
began by ſaying, that they were come to the Athe- 
nians to ſue for that peace, which they themſelves 
were, a little before, in a condition to grant: That 
they now might acquire the glory of having reſtored 
the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacedxmonians 
conſented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : 
that the danger to which their citizens were expoſed 
in the iſland, had determined them to take ſuch a 


ſtep as could not but be very grating to the Lace- 


dæmonians: however, that their affairs were far from 
being deſperate, and therefore, that now was the time 
to ellablich between the two republicks, a firm and 
ſolid friendſhip ; becauſe the affairs of both were {till 
fluctuating, and fortune had ' not yet declared abſo- 
lutely in favour of either: that the gods frequently 
abandoned thoſe whom ſucceſs makes proud, by ſhift- 
ing the ſcene, and rendering them as unfortunate as 
they before had been happy: that they ought 'to 
conſider, that the fate of arms is very uncertain ; and 
that the means to eſtabliſh a laſting peace, is not to 
triumph over an enemy by oppreſſing him, but to 
agree to a reconciliation on juſt and reaſonable terms: 
for then, conquered by generoſity and not by vio- 
lence, his future thoughts being all employed, not on 
revenge, but on gratitude, he is delighted, and thinks 
it his duty to obſerve his engagements with inviolable 
„„ a | 
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The Athenians had now an happy opportunity for 
terminating the war, by a peace which would have 
been as 8 to them, as advantageous to all 
Greece. But Cleon, who had a great aſcendant over 
the people, prevented its taking effect. They there- 
fore anſwered, by his advice, that thoſe who were in 
the iſland ſhould firſt ſurrender at diſcretion; and 
afterwards be carried to Athens, on the condition of 
being ſent back from it, as ſoon as the Lacedzmo- 
nians ſhould have reſtored the cities, Oc. which the 
Athenians had been forced to give up by the Jalt 
treaty ; and that theſe things being done, a firm and 
faſting peace ſhould be concluded. The Lacedæmo- 
nians demanded that deputies ſhould be appointed, 
and that the Athenians ſhould engage to ratity what 
they ſhould conclude. But Cleon exclaimed againſt 
this propoſal, and ſaid, it was plain they did not deal 
fairly, tince they would not tranſact with the people, 
but with particular men, whom they might eaſily 
bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they 
ſhould do it immediately. The Lacedæmonians, 
finding there was no poſſibility for them to treat with 
the people, without adviſing with their allies, and 
that if any thing had been granted by them to their 
prejudice, they muſt be reſponſible for it, went away 
without concluding any thing ; fully perſuaded that they 
muſt not expect equitable treatment from the Athenians, 
In the preſent ſtate of their affairs and diſpoſition from 
proſperity. . 5 

As ſoon as they were returned to Pylus, the ſuſ- 

nſion ceaſed: but when the Lacedæmonians came 
to demand back their ſhips, the Athenians refuſed to 
give them up, upon pretence that the treaty had been 


The dæmonians inveighed ſtrongly againſt this 


refuſal, as being a manifeſt perfidy; and immediately 
prepared for war with greater vigour and animoſity 
A haughty carriage in ſucceſs, and 

wan 


than before. 


3 in ſome particulars of little conſequence. 
ace 
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want of faith in the obſervation of treaties, never fail, 
at laſt, to involve a people in great calamitics. This will 
appear by what follows. N 

The Athenians continued to keep a ſtrict guard 
round the iſland, to prevent any proviſions from bein 
brought into it, and hoped they ſhould ſoon be able 


to ſtarve out the inhabitants. But the Lacedæmonians 


engaged the whole country in their intereſt by the 
views of gain, laying a heavy tax upon proviſions, 
and giving ſuch flaves their freedom as ſhould run 
any into it. Proviſions were therefore now brought, 
(at the hazard of men's lives) from all parts of Pelo- 
ponneſus. There were even divers, who ſwam from 


tlie coalt to the iſland, oppoſite to the harbour, and 


drew after them goats-ſkins filled with pounded linſeed, 
and poppies mixed with honey. Ge 

Thoſe who were beſieged in Pylus were reduced to 
almoſt the like extremities, being in want both of 
water and proviſions. When advice was brought to 
Athens, that their countrymen, ſo far from reducing 
the enemy by famine, were themſelves almoſt ſtarved ; 


it was feared, that as it would not be poſſible for the 


fleet to ſubſiſt during the winter, on a deſert coaſt 
which belonged to the enemy, nor to Jie at anchor in 
ſo dangerous a road, the ifland muſt by that means be 


leſs ſecurely guarded, which would give the prifoners 


an opportunity of eſcaping. But the circumſtance 
they chiefly dreaded was, leſt the Lacedzmonians, 
after their countrymen were once extricated from their 
danger, ſhould refuſe to hearken to any conditions of 
peace; fo that they now repented their having refuſed it 
when offered them. EN 

Cleon ſaw plainly that theſe complaints would ter- 
minate in him. He therefore began by aſſerting, that 
it was all a falſe report concerning the extreme want 
of proviſions, to which the Athenians, both within 
and without Pylus, were ſaid to be reduced. He 
next exclaimed, in preſence of the people, againſt 
3 the 
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the ſupineneſs and inaCtivity of the leaders who be. 
ſieged the iſland, pretending, that were they to exert 
the leaſt bravery, they might ſoon take the iſland ; 
and that had he commanded, he would ſoon have 
taken it. Upon this he was immediately appointed 
to command the expedition; Nicias, who was before 
elected, religning voluntarily that honour to him, 
either through weakneſs, for he was naturally timid, 
or out of a political view, in order that the ill ſucceſs, 
which it was generally believed Cleon would meet 
with in this enterpriſe, might loſe him the favour of 
the people. But now Cleon was greatly ſurpriſed as 
well as embarraſſed; for he did not expect that the 
Athenians would take him at his word, he being 3 
finer talker than ſoldier, and much more able with 
his tongue than his fword. However, he deſired 
leave to wave the honour they offered him, for which 
he alledged ſeveral excuſes: but finding that the more 


he declined the command, the more they preſſed him 


to accept it, he changed his note; and ſupplying his 
want of courage with rhodomontade, he WE be- 
fore the whole aſſembly, with a firm and reſolute 
air, that he would bring, in twenty days, thoſe of the 
iſland priſoners, or loſe his life. The whole aſſembly, 
on hearing thoſe words, ſet up a laugh, for they knew 
the man. | > 

Cleon however, contrary to the expectation of 
every body, made good his words. He and Demol- 
thenes (the other chief) landed in the iſland, attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, drove them from polt 
to poſt, and gaining ground perpetually, at laſt forced 
them to the extremity of the iſſand. The Lacedæ- 
monians had ſtormed a fort that was thought inac- 
ceſſible. There they drew up in battle-array, faced 
about to that ſide only where they could be attacked, 
and defended themſelves like ſo many lions. As the 


engagement had held the greateſt part of the day, 


and the ſoldiers were oppretked with heat and was: 
| | ; | nels, 
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bels, and -parched with thirſt, the general of the 
Meſſenians, directing himſelf to Cleon and Demoſ- 
thencs, ſaid, that all their efforts would be to no 
purpoſe, unleſs they charged their enemy's rear; and 
promiſed, if they would give him but ſome troops 
armed with miſſive weapons, that he would endeavour 
to find a paſſage. Accordingly, he and his followers 
climbed up certain ſteep and craggy places which 
were not guarded, when coming down unperceived 
into the fort, he appeared on a ſudden at the backs of 
the Lacedzmonians, which entircly damped their 
courage, and afterwards completed their overthrow. 
They now made but a very feeble reſiſtance; and 
being oppreſſed with numbers, attacked on all ſides, 
and dejected through fatigue and deſpair, they began 
to give way: but the Athenians ſeiſed on all the palles 
to cut off their retreat. Cleon and Demoſthenes, 
finding that ſhould the battle continue, not a man of 
them would eſcape, and being deſirous of carrying 
them alive to Athens, they commanded their ſoldiers 
to deſiſt; and cauſed proclamation to be made by a 
herald, for them to lay down their arms and ſurrender 
at diſcretion. At theſe words, the greateſt part low- 
ered their ſhields, and clapped their hands in token 
of approbation. A kind of ſuſpenſion of arms was 
agreed upon; and their commander deſired leave might 
be granted him to diſpatch a meſſenger to the 
camp, to know the reſolution of the generals. This 
was not allowed, but they called heralds from the 
coaſt; and after ſeveral meſſages, a Lacedæmonian 
advanced forward, and cried aloud, that they were 
permitted to treat with the enemy, provided they did 
not ſubmit to diſhonourable terms. Upon this they 
held a conference ; after which they ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, and were kept till the next day. The 
Athenians then raiſing à trophy, and reſtoring the 
Lacedæmonians their dead, embarked for their own 
country, after diſtributing the priſoners amon ac: 

evera 
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ſeveral ſhips, and committing the guard of them to the 
captain of the gallies. | 
In this battle an hundred and twenty-eight Lace- 
dæmonians fell, out of four hundred and twenty, 
which was their number at firſt; fo that there ſur- 
vived not quite three hundred, an hundred and twenty 
of whom were Spartans, that is inhabitants of the 
city of Sparta. he ſiege of the iſland (to compute 
from the beginning of it, including the time em- 
ployed in the truce) had laſted threeſcore and twelve 
days. They all now left Pylus; and Cleon's pro- 
miſe, though ſo vain and raſh, was found literally 
true. But the moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance was, the 
capitulation that had been made; for it was believed 
that the Lacedæmonians, ſo far from ſurrendering their 
arms, would die ſword in hand. 
Being come to Athens, they were ordered to remain 
riſoners till a peace ſhould be concluded, provided 
He Lacedzmonians did not make any incurfions into 
their country, for that then they ſhould all be put to 
death. They left a garriſon in Pylus. The Meſſe- 
nians of NaupaQtus, who had formerly poſſeſſed it, 
fent thither the flower of their youth, who very much 
infeſted the Lavedzmonians by their incurfions; and 
as theſe Meflenians ſpoke the language of the country, 
they prevailed with a great number of ſlaves to join 
them. The Lacedzmonians, dreading a greater evil, 
ſent ſeveral deputations to Athens, but to no purpoſe; 
the Athenians being too much elated with their pro- 
fperity, and efpecially their late ſucceſs, to liſten to 
any terms. = e Tn, 
(f) In the ſeventh year of the Peleponneſian war, 
Artaxerxes ſent to the Lacedzmonians an ambaſlador 
named Artaphernes, with a letter written in the Aſſy- 
rian language, in which he ſaid, that he had received 
many embaſlies from them, but the purport of them 
all diff-red ſo. widely, that he could not comprehend 
in any manner what it was they requeſted: that E 
| | | this 
(f) Thueyd. I. iv. p. 285, £36. 
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this uncertainty, he had thought proper to ſend a 
Perſian, to acquaint them that if they had any pro- 


1 poſal to make, they ſhould ſend a perſon in whom 


they could confide along with him, from whom he 


might be exactly informed in what they deſired. 


This ambaſſador, arriving at Eion on the river Stry- 
mon in "Thrace, was there taken priſoner, about the 
cloſe of this year, by one of the admirals of the Athe- 
nian fleet, who ſent him to Athens. He was treated 


with the utmoſt civility and reſpect; the Athenians 


being extremely deſirous of recovering the favour of 
the king his maſter, 

The year following, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
permit, the Athenians put to fea, they ſent the am- 
baſſador back in one of their {hips at the publick ex- 
pence; and appointed ſome of their citizens to wait 
upon him to the court of Perſia, in quality of ambaſ- 
ſadors. Upon landing at Epheſus, they were informed 
that Artaxerxes was dead; whereupon the Athenian 
ambaſſadors, thinking it not adviſeable to proceed far- 
ther after this news, took leave of Artaphernes, and 
returned to their own country. 
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